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ENCOURAGING INNOVATIVE AND COST- 
EFFECTIVE CRIME REDUCTION STRATEGIES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 3, 2010 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on the Judiciary, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met. Pursuant to notice, at 2:30 p.m., in room 
SD-226, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Hon. Patrick J. Leahy, 
Chairman of the Committee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Leahy, Whitehouse, and Sessions. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. PATRICK J. LEAHY, A U.S. 

SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF VERMONT 

Chairman Leahy. Good afternoon, and I apologize that we had 
to change the schedule around because of Congressman Murtha’s 
memorial service this morning. Congressman Murtha and I had 
served together for over 30 years, and our spouses have been 
friends most of that time. So like many others, both Republicans 
and Democrats, we were there for that memorial service. And I ap- 
preciate Senator Sessions and Senator Whitehouse accommodating 
that schedule. 

One of the things we have done many times in this Committee — 
and seeing so many police officers here reminded me of this — is we 
turn to the critical issue of finding the best strategies to reduce 
crime. I chaired a hearing on this in the last Congress. 

We want to hear about innovative approaches that are working 
in police departments and criminal justice systems across the coun- 
try. We want to examine what the Federal Government can do to 
encourage the adoption of approaches that make our communities 
safe, because every one of us relies on our police to keep us safe, 
and every member of our police departments puts their lives on the 
line to do just that. We want to effectively and efficiently reduce 
crime and keep those neighborhoods safe. 

In the 1990’s, with the leadership of then-Senator Joe Biden and 
others, we passed legislation to create and fund the COPS program 
and other important initiatives that put thousands of new officers 
on the street, but it also, just as importantly, encouraged some in- 
novative policing techniques and training. Law enforcement leaders 
in cities and towns throughout the country, bolstered by this Na- 
tional support, revolutionized the way policing was done through- 
out the country. And we saw the unprecedented drops in violent 
crimes during the 1990’s. 

Unfortunately, that progress stalled in the last decade as Federal 
funding for State and local law enforcement dried up and Federal 

( 1 ) 
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attention to finding the best approaches to reducing crime wavered. 
Rates of crime stayed largely stagnant, despite skyrocketing incar- 
ceration rates, and some communities saw, and very frighteningly, 
significant resurgences in violent crime. 

One of the factors that prevented the crime problem from wors- 
ening in the last decade was continuing innovation at the local 
level. Enterprising police chiefs, hard-working law enforcement offi- 
cers, judges, and community leaders worked together to find new 
and more effective crime reduction strategies. A lot of communities 
saw this pay off in many, many ways. 

Now, the economic downturn has put an even greater strain on 
our communities’ efforts to keep crime rates down. In response to 
this. Congress and the President acted decisively, including $4 bil- 
lion in Federal assistance to State and local law enforcement in 
last year’s stimulus legislation. I fought hard for that funding, and 
the results are being felt. Crime rates are coming down as police 
departments are adding or retaining officers and again imple- 
menting new initiatives as we go into this new decade. 

Even with this help, though, many police departments and crimi- 
nal justice systems remain short on resources. We know that 
money alone does not solve the problem. You have to find innova- 
tive ways to work together to solve it. 

So we are going to hear from leaders in the field who have set 
good examples for how our communities can make their law en- 
forcement and crime reduction efforts work well. Chief Mike 
Schirling from Burlington, Vermont, has brought significant inno- 
vation to a small city police force. I am well aware of Burlington. 
My main office when I was a prosecutor was there in Burlington. 
I have seen the changes that have taken place over the last three 
decades. Chief Schirling has implemented comprehensive commu- 
nity policing and partnerships with all levels of law enforcement 
and also with schools and community groups. He is exploring the 
use of alternative sanctions to set low-level offenders on the right 
path before they enter the criminal justice system. He has targeted 
programs to address mental health needs. He has consolidated re- 
sources to help police departments function more efficiently, and he 
has pretty much led our State in the use of new technology to 
share information more effectively. 

Chief Rodney Monroe has made great progress in Richmond and 
now Charlotte with initiatives like using technology to pinpoint law 
enforcement efforts and integrating law enforcement with economic 
development and job training. 

Colonel Dean Esserman has made Providence into a national 
leader in community-based policing. 

Chief Patrick Berarducci has also brought innovation to a small 
city police force. 

Now, these are good examples from across the country. Cities 
like Los Angeles and Chicago are seeing results with gang outreach 
and mediation initiatives. Thinkers on crime reduction strategy 
like Jeremy Travis and David Kennedy with the National Network 
for Safe Communities have helped communities effectively tackle 
what have been intractable crime problems. The HOPE program in 
Hawaii has shown that probation supervision with swift and cer- 
tain consequences — let me emphasize that from my own experi- 
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ence — swift and certain consequences can greatly reduce recidi- 
vism. 

Today’s witnesses come from communities that look very much 
like all of America. They have proven these approaches can work. 

I believe that the Federal Government can help. We have seen 
in Burlington in my own State and many other cities that an initial 
Federal investment can make possible initiatives that might not 
have otherwise been possible. These programs are inexpensive and 
cost-effective. I have to think that, over time, they pay for them- 
selves. Certainly for those who had worried about crime before and 
now do not worry about it, they feel it pays off. 

Senator Sessions. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JEFF SESSIONS, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF ALABAMA 

Senator Sessions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This is a good 
panel of people who have actually worked in the field over a num- 
ber of years and who I think can share some very valuable insights 
with us. 

I would say one thing I have learned throughout my career in 
law enforcement is that we must begin to see law enforcement as 
a unified whole, an enterprise in which there are a number of com- 
ponent parts that work together to make our people safer and re- 
duce the threat of crime, to ensure that people who deserve punish- 
ment are punished in an effective and appropriate way. 

I believe you are correct, Mr. Chairman, that swiftness and cer- 
tainty is critical to law enforcement in terms of punishment. I also 
believe that sometimes that is more important than precisely how 
long they might serve. I would rather have people serve a little less 
time, frankly, if the case were processed promptly and efficiently, 
and I think you would achieve something close to the same deter- 
rent effect. But I have difficulty in that crime arises from the mul- 
tiplicity of jurisdictions that are involved in it. 

First, we have to recognize, as this panel indicates, that the 
State and local law enforcement officers represent overwhelm- 
ingly — Federal people are not close in the amount of resources and 
personnel committed to it. Probably 90 percent of law enforcement 
is State and local. And what is it composed of? I see chiefs of police 
here. You have got the chiefs of police and police departments that 
are hired and funded by the city. Most areas or virtually every area 
have sheriffs. They are elected by the county and get their funding 
through, I guess, mostly, in Alabama, the county commission or 
what other fees and all that they charge. 

Then you have got the district attorneys. In Alabama, district at- 
torneys are primarily paid by the State of Alabama even though 
they prosecute cases in the counties. 

And then we must not forget things like the forensic science de- 
partments which support you in so many ways and in many cases 
a bottleneck in that police officers go out and make a good case but 
nobody can give them the chemist’s report to say the powder is co- 
caine or the fingerprint report or the ballistic report that could help 
bring the case to indictment, all of which delay the system. 

Then we must not forget the judges. How much money do we 
spend on judges? How much money do we spend on probation offi- 
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cers, usually funded by the State? And they do background work 
on helping to determine what the right sentence should be as well 
as supervising people on release, and they answer, in Alabama, to 
the State. 

So I guess what I would say is nobody is in charge of the system. 
It is just nobody is in charge of it, and we need to figure ways to 
work more cooperatively and effectively as a team. And when we 
do resources, we need to analyze what area in this system is in 
most need of resources and what institutions in the system could 
benefit the most from that and what precisely should additional re- 
sources go for. It may not be more policemen. It might be. It may 
not be, the shortage that you need. 

I have seen in Alabama incredible shortages in the DA’s office so 
that cases are made by huge numbers, and they are not properly 
being disposed of because there are not sufficient prosecutors. And 
then you have got some areas where you do not have jail space for 
people that need to be in jail. 

I would note as an undeniable fact that not a lot of people are 
murderers, robbers, and rapists. And to the extent to which those 
are identified early and detained and jailed, you will make the 
streets safer. It is a mathematical fact. And I am not too worried 
about increased jail population if crime is going down. I think that 
is an argument for incarceration, frankly. But we do not need to 
have anybody in jail any longer than it makes sense for them to 
be there, and good research can help us to determine that. 

So I look forward to hearing from this panel. I think it is a good 
group, and we need to make sure that we are spending our money 
wisely, and we look forward to hearing your ideas for that. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you very much. 

One of the reasons why Senator Sessions, Senator Whitehouse, 
and I work very closely together on a lot of these things, we have 
each had a chance to serve in various levels of law enforcement. 

I mentioned Michael Schirling is here. He has been the chief of 
the Burlington Police Department since January 2008. Previously 
he ran the department’s Administrative Services Bureau, including 
emergency management and homeland security, the Detective 
Services Bureau, Training and Recruitment, and he started off as 
a uniformed officer in 1993. He helped found the Vermont Internet 
Crimes Against Children Task Force, and he has continued as the 
coordinator of that task force ever since. 

I would like to think there is no need for such a task force. Un- 
fortunately, the reality is there is, and it has served Vermont well. 

He has been a State leader in computer forensics, was a co- 
founder of the Digital Forensic Technology Program at Champlain 
College in Burlington. He received his bachelor’s degree in political 
science and his master’s in leadership and policy development from 
the University of Vermont. 

Chief Schirling, please go ahead, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL E. SCHIRLING, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
BURLINGTON POLICE DEPARTMENT, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 

Chief Schirling. Good afternoon. I appreciate the opportunity to 
be with you here again and to discuss the challenges currently con- 
fronting small cities and U.S. law enforcement and how innovative 
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and cost-effective strategies could benefit public safety and the 
Government bottom line. I agree with you, Senator Sessions, that 
encouraging best practices and resource utilization is a key factor 
for us, and it may not be for all municipalities necessarily increas- 
ing the number of law enforcement officers on the street. I am ac- 
tually going to talk about other issues today. 

By way of background, Burlington is a community of approxi- 
mately 40,000, located on the eastern shores of Lake Champlain 
about 35 miles south of the Canadian border. It is the central hub 
of activity and commerce for northwestern Vermont, which encom- 
passes a population of about 150,000. So we are a rural law en- 
forcement agency that has a little bit of city atmosphere to it. 

We believe that critical law enforcement innovation can occur not 
just in traditional policing endeavors but also in other areas. Be- 
yond traditional law enforcement, increasingly, law enforcement, 
together with the communities they serve, must focus on education 
and prevention as well as outreach and intervention to stem the 
tide of crime by reaching youth and the disenfranchised at a neigh- 
borhood level. 

We have faced a variety of challenges in our area over the course 
of the last few years, and they range from recruitment and reten- 
tion of qualified police candidates to shifts in violent crime from 
urban areas, challenges posed by computer and Internet crime, and 
diminishing resources to support offender reentry, among others. 

Responses to those challenges I believe must be crafted using 
creative, collaborative approaches — as this hearing’s title clearly 
states — innovative, cost-effective law enforcement strategies. And 
while there are literally dozens of things we could talk about, I 
have chosen a few that are sort of snippets or cross-sections of al- 
ternatives that we could embrace. Clearly, alternatives will differ 
in various regions of the country. 

To begin with, integrated justice system models that take into ac- 
count the idea that investing early on in changing the path of an 
individual away from entering the justice system are often going to 
be more cost-effective than prosecuting them if we fail. So edu- 
cation and prevention initiatives, and then outreach and interven- 
tion types of programs like pre-arrest diversion, municipal tickets, 
community justice centers, traditional court diversion — all could 
provide swift, meaningful, community-based alternatives to the tra- 
ditional justice system potential at a lower cost. 

Second, the consolidation of services and regionalization. As out- 
lined to some extent in the introductions, the idea that we can con- 
solidate some of our operations is one that I think is important to 
take a hard look at. We have been talking in Chittenden County 
in Vermont for over 40 years about consolidating the 13 law en- 
forcement agencies in one realm or another, whether it is informa- 
tion technology, communications infrastructure, or simply consoli- 
dating all of the departments into one. That conversation has been 
going on for years. Yet there is nothing to entice local governments 
to take the initial steps into that consolidation arena. There is 
nothing to break the surface tension to get those kinds of program 
moving and begin implementation of the best concepts that could 
potentially result in enhanced operations and long-term cost sav- 
ings. 
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One of the areas of potential innovation is in information tech- 
nology and the consolidation of information technology infrastruc- 
tures. There is extensive duplication of effort in core office tech- 
nology, e-mail, and computer-aided dispatch and records manage- 
ment systems that contemporary technologies — increases in band- 
width and the ability to network multiple departments together — 
could achieve significant savings. Creating regional IT centers that 
host information technology infrastructure for multiple agencies 
could leverage technology to enhance information sharing and open 
doors to better services. 

Among the other items that are outlined in my written testi- 
mony, the idea that unified strategies for offender housing could be 
a viable alternative; instead of duplicating facilities and trying to 
provide robust services to offenders that are either housed in facili- 
ties or reentering society, meshing those things together under one 
roof to provide sort of all of the necessaiy tools at a potentially 
lower cost rather than running, as we do in Vermont, multiple de- 
centralized facilities at significant cost. 

So all of these things potentially have merit as ways to encour- 
age innovation, potentially decrease costs, and there are a variety 
of others that could potentially be embraced. 

So, in closing, I would like to thank you, Mr. Chairman and dis- 
tinguished Senators, for taking the testimony on this important set 
of issues and for your continued leadership and assistance to law 
enforcement matters nationwide. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Schirling appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. Chief. 

I was sort of sitting here thinking, and I whispered this to a cou- 
ple of the others just now. I wish we had time to take the Com- 
mittee out of here and go to some of these departments, whether 
it is Alabama or Vermont or anywhere else, and see some of the 
things that are happening. 

As I said, Rodney Monroe, is the chief of the Charlotte — and I 
have difficulty saying “Chaf-lot”, Chief, because in Vermont we 
have a “Char-lot” and it is pronounced — it is spelled the same, ob- 
viously pronounced differently. But it was an example in a cam- 
paign by somebody who moved into the State to run for an office 
and was asked by his opponent — he was saying how well he knew 
Vermont, and the opponent gave him a list of ten names of 
Vermont municipalities, asked if he would just read them, and he 
mispronounced eight of the ten. That was one. 

But he is the chief of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Depart- 
ment. He has led the largest municipal police department in the 
State of North Carolina since June of 2008. Before that, he was 
chief of another very large police department, Richmond, Virginia. 
His work resulted in the lowest number of homicides in more than 
a quarter century. 

I might say parenthetically my son-in-law was born and raised 
in Richmond, Virginia. 

Partly as a result of Chief Monroe’s community-based policing 
initiatives, Richmond’s crime rate decreased by around 10 percent 
in his 3-year tenure there. He began his career working for 21 
years for the Metropolitan Police Department here in Washington, 
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rising to the rank of Assistant Chief of Police. He received his bach- 
elor’s from Virginia Commonwealth University and has graduated 
from the FBI’s National Academy and the National Executive Insti- 
tute. 

Chief, please go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF RODNEY MONROE, CHIEF OF POLICE, CHAR- 

LOTTE-MECKLENBURG POLICE DEPARTMENT, CHARLOTTE, 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Chief Monroe. Thank you and good afternoon, Senators. As chief 
of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Department, it is an honor to 
have the opportunity to discuss the tremendous progress that can 
be achieved by partnering and collaborating with other law enforce- 
ment agencies to leverage resources and strategic efforts in order 
to implement a comprehensive and cost-effective approach to reduc- 
tion of crime. 

In today’s police environment, law enforcement professionals 
have an ongoing responsibility to identify strategies that are both 
efficient and effective in addressing crime and disorder within the 
communities we serve. 

As an agency, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Department has 
made it one of its highest priorities to maximize these relationships 
in order to enhance our capabilities and use of resources to fight 
crime. Moreover, experience has proven to me that crime is most 
effectively prevented and reduced through a multi-agency approach 
that encompasses a broad array of resources, skills, and expertise. 

In particular, when focusing upon violent crimes and the offend- 
ers responsible for committing these crimes, our agency and the 
community as a whole receive great benefits when we formally or- 
ganize our Federal, State, and local partners to share in that re- 
sponsibility. 

For the purpose of this discussion, I will provide examples of ex- 
perience that has allowed us to see these labors bear fruit for our 
cities. 

In my former role as Richmond Police Chief, as a result of the 
efforts to bring law enforcement agencies together, I led the coordi- 
nation to establish the Comprehensive Violence Reduction Partner- 
ship to coordinate the prevention, deterrence, intervention, and the 
accountability of all of our policing efforts. The centerpiece of the 
CVRP was to coordinate those local. State, and Federal law en- 
forcement to include FBI, ATF, DEA, Marshals Service, U.S. Attor- 
neys, and others with the focus of sharing intelligence and strategi- 
cally looking at various areas within the city that needed our atten- 
tion. 

The FBI, under their Safe Streets initiative, was responsible for 
identifying the most prolific gangs in our city. ATF, under their 
Violent Crime Interdiction Teams, addressed the top two violent 
neighborhoods. DEA, under their Drug Task Force, focused on our 
major open-air drug markets. 

Other agencies’ resources and expertise were also utilized. The 
U.S. Marshals hunted down our fugitives; Probation focused on 
conducting home visits of our probationers; the Sheriffs Depart- 
ment helped identify gang members through their jail intelligence 
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network. Our U.S. Attorney’s Offices monitored and prosecuted 
firearm, drug, and conspiracy cases. 

To sustain and continuously assess the effectiveness of this strat- 
egy, we made the point to meet every 45 days to make sure that 
we were achieving our stated goals. 

I am proud to report that we experienced great success in real- 
izing significant crime reductions in Richmond. In 2007 and 2008, 
Richmond experienced the lowest number homicides in over 30 
years — from an average of 100 to a low of 35. 

One particular element of the partnership was our “Call In” pro- 
gram. Under this program, we identified approximately 20 offend- 
ers that were called into Federal court before a Federal judge. 

In the presence of the heads of the partnering agencies — FBI, 
DEA, and others — under the direction of the Department of Proba- 
tion, it was made clear to these offenders that we, as a group, were 
watching them and their associates very closely to determine the 
level of criminal activity. And, further, we told them that we were 
going to use our combined resources to investigate and prosecute 
all of their crimes. 

In addition, they were shown pictures of their associates and the 
amount of prison time that they received for their crimes. We had 
victims come before them to give personal accounts of the impact 
of the crimes upon them and their communities. 

But, in addition to that, we offered them an opportunity to do the 
right thing, to refrain from engaging in criminal activity with a dif- 
ferent approach. In those cases, offenders received services to sup- 
port them in their efforts to rehabilitate and to change their lives. 
Those services included GED training, job training, substance 
abuse counseling, assistance in exiting gang life, and helping them 
to reunite with their families. 

As law enforcement professionals, we understand that our pri- 
mary role must always focus on crime reduction and making sure 
criminals are held accountable for their activities and the negative 
impacts on our communities. But we also understand that there is 
a greater role for our agencies to play when we work together to 
be effective in reducing crime and that criminal activity. 

So, with that, we understand that other organizations that can 
work with offenders but also need the support of law enforcement 
need to be our partners also. Sometimes we can see even greater 
results in reaching out to these other partners than we can in bear- 
ing the load by ourselves. 

I thank you for the opportunity to bring forth these ideas and 
strategies, and I hope that they will find root not only here in 
Charlotte but in other cities across America. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Monroe appears as a submis- 
sion for the record.] 

Senator Whitehouse. [Presiding.] Thank you. Chief Monroe. 

As you will notice, the Chairman has stepped out. We have two 
votes on right now, and he has gone to vote the first time. Then 
when he comes back, I will go out and vote the first and second 
votes, then come back and relieve him. So if you see us getting up 
and down, that is the reason. 

I am very proud now to have the chance to introduce Colonel 
Dean Esserman, who is the chief of police for our capital city, Prov- 
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idence, Rhode Island. Colonel Esserman is truly one of our most 
valued public servants in Rhode Island. He did not follow a tradi- 
tional path to his job. He graduated from Dartmouth College and 
NYU Law School, served as an ADA in Brooklyn, and is general 
counsel to the New York Transit Police. There he ran across Wil- 
liam Bratton, who is one of our Nation’s most innovative police 
chiefs, and from there he became assistant police chief in New 
Haven, chief of police for the MTA Metro North Police Department, 
and chief of police in Stamford, Connecticut, before he ultimately 
came to Providence. 

Our Providence Police Department has been transformed under 
the leadership of Colonel Esserman and his very impressive com- 
mand team. Since arriving in 2003, Colonel Esserman has imple- 
mented key programs to decentralized the department and place 
greater focus on community policing. He is a leader on reentry of 
incarcerated persons into our communities and a key supporter of 
the innovative Providence Street Workers Program. He has estab- 
lished new community substation offices, encouraged police officers 
to interact more directly with citizens out in the highest-risk parts 
of our city, and partnered with local nonprofit organizations to help 
turnaround distressed neighborhoods. 

Hardly a week goes by that the local newspapers do not report 
on successful programs developed with the Providence Police De- 
partment. This is in addition to an array of institutional reforms 
within the department which are not relevant to today’s hearing, 
but have made a vastly improved police department. We in Rhode 
Island are very fortunate that Colonel Esserman accepted a posi- 
tion in our capital city 7 years ago. It is a testament to his skill 
and innovation that he has been called upon to testify before this 
Committee and a tribute to the selfless dedication of the officers of 
the Providence Police Department that that department now serves 
as an example for other police forces across the Nation. 

I want to add just a particular personal word for that command 
team. The men and women of that command team are people who 
I have known for many years. Some of them served through quite 
dark days in the Providence Police Department. But they kept 
their honor, they kept their hope, and when the day came that new 
leadership was there, they have flourished and assisted in leading 
their department to brighter days. It is a truly inspiring human 
story of honor through difficulty and redemption through leader- 
ship. 

So, Colonel Esserman, I am delighted to have you here. 

STATEMENT OF COLONEL DEAN M. ESSERMAN, CHIEF OF PO- 
LICE, PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT, PROVIDENCE, 

RHODE ISLAND 

Colonel Esserman. Thank you for those words about my com- 
mand team. It is good to surround yourself with people who are 
better than you. I have learned to do that. 

Good morning to Senator Whitehouse and Senator Sessions. I am 
grateful for the opportunity to testify before your Committee. I sit 
here in front of you as one of America’s police chiefs. I have been 
the chief of police of the city of Providence for 7 years. Providence 
is the capital of Rhode Island and the second largest city in New 
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England. The city of Providence proper encompasses a very high 
concentration of our metropolitan area’s residents living in poverty; 
we are, in fact, one of the poorest cities in the United States for 
children, and for too long we were also a city that saw too much 
violence, especially violence among our young, among our children. 

I am very proud to say that the men and women of the Provi- 
dence Police Department who I proudly represent today, “Provi- 
dence’s Finest”, have heen making a difference turning the tide. 
For more than 7 years, crime has heen going down in Providence. 
Led by an energetic and reform-minded mayor, David Cicilline, the 
Providence Police Department has done more than transform its 
strategies and tactics. The department has undergone extensive re- 
engineering and has fundamentally changed the way it thinks 
about itself and its work. 

In the past, the department saw itself like many police: armed 
referees who kept an authoritative distance — to the point of being 
almost anonymous — while trying to maintain order in a community 
that was not their own. 

I was recruited by the mayor to change that. In our re- 
engineering efforts, we have adopted the lessons learned over the 
past two decades in American policing of what works. First, we 
have embraced and instituted community policing, decentralizing 
the department, and dividing the city into neighborhood police dis- 
tricts. Each district has a community-donated neighborhood sub- 
station office and a commander accountable to the residents and to 
the department. 

Second, the management tool adopted by the department to over- 
see our newly decentralized operations is weekly detective and 
command staff meetings driven by timely and accurate statistics — 
often known as the New York City model of Compstat. 

The results speak for themselves. Over the past 7 years, crime 
is down 34 percent. This represents the lowest level in more than 
30 years. And behind every statistic is a story, and behind every 
number is a name. Thousands of less victims in the city of Provi- 
dence. And just as importantly, there is a strong and growing sense 
of trust and partnership between the community and their police 
department. When we form community partnerships, we are not 
just meeting, we are not just visiting. We are now staying. 

I like to tell this story so that we do not abandon what works 
but, rather, build on it as we seek out new and additional and in- 
novative, cost-effective crime reduction strategies for the future. 

It is in these tough economic times that our city, like so many 
communities across our country, have been severely tested. These 
times cause us to seek out the most cost-effective crime reduction 
strategies and invest in what we know makes a difference. And so 
I am here to tell you today that cops count, that your investment 
in local policing has made a difference, that the framework of com- 
munity policing works. America’s police no longer work alone, nor 
need they. 

In partnership with the United States Justice Department, 
whether conducting research or understanding best practices 
through the different arms of the Office of Justice Programs, such 
as the remarkable NIJ, BJA, or OJJP, or the newly refurbished 
COPS office, or targeting offenders through the local United States 
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Attorney; whether in partnership with LISC, the Local Initiative 
Support Corporation, to transform distressed neighborhoods into vi- 
brant and healthy places to work, and building our way out of 
crime; whether in partnership with the Institute for the Study and 
Practice of Nonviolence, pursuing an initiative first born in Boston 
in the 1990’s, of working with former street gang members to inter- 
vene in violence and teach peace; whether in partnership with the 
Family Services of Rhode Island to replicate and enhance the com- 
munity policing-child development program of police and mental 
health clinicians first pioneered by the Yale Child Study Center in 
New Haven, Connecticut, in 1992; or whether in partnership with 
the Department of Probation and Parole in the State of Rhode Is- 
land; and, finally, in 2006, with the National and Rhode Island 
Urban Leagues who approached this department about an idea 
from Professor David Kennedy at John Jay College. I am a charter 
member of the executive board of the National Network for Safe 
Communities created by John Jay College and David Kennedy. It 
has been brought to Providence, and it has worked. 

All I mentioned, these many initiatives, and others, were born 
from federally sponsored research and started with Federal grant 
funds from the National Institute of Justice, the Bureau of Justice 
Assistance, the COPS office, or Project Safe Neighborhoods, and 
Edward Byrne Memorial grant assistance, they were innovative 
then and they are innovative now. 

These investments directed by Congress in local policing make a 
difference. They bring dollars back to the neighborhoods of our 
many communities and to those who work and live in them. They 
save communities money, and they save Government money. 

And so the future of innovative and cost-effective crime reduction 
strategies must be focused on the twin pillars of prevention and 
partnership with the community, as my colleagues before me have 
just said. The investment in children, families, and neighborhoods 
impacts crime and violence. It is cost-effective, it is well researched, 
and it is right. 

And so an increased investment in technology, as is often raised 
in today’s environment, would only be a step in the right direction, 
so long as the investment in technology does not replace the work- 
ers in the field but supports and augments them. The working offi- 
cer on the street is the face of America’s police departments. The 
working officer is the face of the working partnerships with our 
community-based agencies. The technology that can be developed 
to enhance ever more timely and accurate information, whether re- 
active or predictive, must be delivered to the officers on our beats. 
Only if it is relevant and helpful in the day-to-day work of Amer- 
ica’s front line police officers will it make the difference. 

And one example is the BlackBerry I hold in front of me which, 
with Federal money that came from this Congress, is now called 
the “pocket cop”, which is in the hand of every police supervisor in 
the city of Providence, and in the future, the near future, will be 
in the hands of every police officer in Providence. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Colonel Esserman appears as a sub- 
mission for the record.] 
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Chairman Leahy. [Presiding.] Thank you. I might note that even 
the President carries one of those. 

You may have noticed, Colonel, it was not because of something 
you said that Senator Whitehouse left or Senator Sessions. Those 
lights on the clock behind you indicate we have been having a se- 
ries of votes, and we have been doing tag team. We actually have 
to have at least part of you on the floor of the Senate physically 
to vote. That can sometimes raise interesting things. I once had an 
unexpected vote, was out playing 

Colonel Esserman. You are kind to allay my concerns. 

Chairman Leahy. I was out playing softball with my office team, 
and I arrived in shorts, a T-shirt, and sneakers, and I never had 
the courage to do that again. 

Chief Patrick Berarducci has been the chief of police in Medina, 
Ohio, since August 2009. Prior to joining the Medina police force, 
he served as the chief of Police in Boardman, Ohio, and as an agent 
with the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms, and Explosives. 
During his time with the ATE, he was highly decorated, received 
the Treasury Department’s Medal of Valor and at least 11 other 
service and achievement awards. He worked extensively in the 
South Florida Violent Crime Task Force and the Caribbean Gang 
Task Force, which had to be an education in and of itself, where 
he led investigations covering a wide range of major crimes. 

Chief Berarducci, please go ahead, sir. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICK J. BERARDUCCI, CHIEF OF POLICE, 
MEDINA POLICE DEPARTMENT, MEDINA, OHIO 

Chief Berarducci. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Leahy. Incidentally, everybody’s full statement will be 
made part of the record. 

Chief Berarducci. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It may surprise 
you, looking at me, I know I do not look that old, but I am in my 
37th year of law enforcement, and so I am proud to be here before 
you. I have been a fan for a lot of years. Thank you. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. Some of us are entering our 36th 
year in the Senate, and we do look older. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Leahy. Go ahead. 

Chief Berarducci. Thank you very much. Do I still have to 
count that time, sir? 

Chairman Leahy. No. No. 

Chief Berarducci. The city of Medina is 12.5 square miles, and 
we have a population of about 26,000 people. Eight years ago, the 
city of Medina was nearly bankrupt. We had to lay off police offi- 
cers. We had to lay off city employees. Our bond rating was ter- 
rible. We had our battles with drugs and violence and disorder. But 
today, thanks to strong leadership, we have turned that around. 

Medina was recently ranked 40th on the list of America’s best 
small towns by Money Magazine. The ranking was no surprise to 
people of Medina. We have always known it was a great place to 
live and work and raise a family. 

The architect of the community policing program in Medina was 
then Police Chief Dennis Hanwell, who served for 13 years. He is 
now the new mayor in Medina, and my boss, so I think it is impor- 
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tant that I mention that he set up this whole community policing 
thing. He instilled the philosophy of “broken windows” in our com- 
munity, and in our community we adhere to the community-ori- 
ented government model also. So, basically, we are doing the same 
as all of the other chiefs have related to you today. We may call 
it something different, but it is the same basic type of policing. 

One of the most important reasons for our success is our 5-year 
budget and the stability that it provides us. I already know what 
my budget is going to be in 2014, and I can plan accordingly. Every 
decision to hire, purchase, innovate, or participate is weighed 
against the effect on our budget. When cuts need to be made, we 
know well in advance and we can plan for them. 

I would suggest our 5-year budget operates like a “broken win- 
dows” program for government by establishing minimal levels of 
order in our finances and maintaining the stability with the 5-year 
budget. As a result, our community is stable, and I am convinced 
it is an important key to our success. 

As Colonel Esserman said, you know, our most important asset 
are our officers on the street, and I take very personally the re- 
sponsibility to keep them from being laid off, to keep them work- 
ing, and to keep them safe. I think this 5-year budget gives me 
those tools. 

One of the things we did in 2009, we were looking for ways to 
engage the community, and the answer came from a young patrol 
officer named Sara Lynn, and her suggestion was to use Facebook 
to capture fugitives. And I have to confess. Senator, I did not even 
know what Facebook was when she brought it to my attention. 

We began quietly putting the fugitives’ photographs on there, 
and we did not really even publicize it, but it caught on in our com- 
munity. And today we have gotten well over 2,400 people who are 
listed as fans and follow us on a daily basis. We have arrested sev- 
eral of our fugitives, and we have other fugitives who turn them- 
selves in rather than have their photo and their name placed on 
the page. So, you know, we really are getting a nice extra bounce 
out of Facebook. 

The beautiful part about it for me as the chief is that when I 
have 2,400 people listening to what we say, we can then impart our 
different philosophies, tell them about our programs. We have an 
autism seminar coming on to teach law enforcement how to deal 
with the autistic and their special needs. We have people enrolling 
from all over the community based off of seeing that on Facebook. 
So in a small town, it gives us access to our community that we 
would not even normally have in our local newspaper. 

Chairman Leahy. And what is the population of Medina? 

Chief Berarducci. The population is just over 26,000. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. 

Chief Berarducci. We also use the services of A Child Is Miss- 
ing, which is a nonprofit organization in Fort Lauderdale, and it 
is dedicated to helping law enforcement find missing children, the 
elderly, people with Alzheimer’s. 

We made one call to A Child Is Missing, and they sent out an 
alert to 4,000 people in a geographic area in our community when 
we had a missing child. We found that child as a direct result of 
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that call and the calls that came in to us because of it. There is 
no charge to law enforcement. I think it is a great tool. 

The other thing that we are doing is trying to use the things that 
we have more efficiently. We shut down our city jail, and we now 
take our prisoners to the county jail. That lets me alleviate the li- 
ability and the costs of running a 40-year-old jail and take advan- 
tage of a jail operation that is an accredited operation just a mile 
down the road from us. It saves us all a lot of money. 

We do centralized dispatching for several communities out of our 
dispatch center, and the revenue that comes in from that helps us 
keep updated on our software and our equipment needs. 

The last suggestion I have here for you today. Senator, we have 
over 400,000 police officers in the United States. They are trained, 
they are certified, they qualify on a regular basis, and yet every 
day there are officers getting on flights anywhere in this country 
who are off duty, and so they are not allowed to carry their fire- 
arms. Those firearms have to be stored in the luggage hold or not 
even taken on the flight. It just seems like such a waste to take 
400,000 trained officers at a time when people are begging you for 
more money to protect our skies and make them sit in the coach 
section unarmed and have no effect on an outcome. So I would en- 
courage you to look very seriously at that issue and look at the po- 
tential cost savings involved with that. 

Thank you very much. I am sorry I ran over. 

[The prepared statement of Chief Berarducci appears as a sub- 
mission for the record.] 

Chairman Leahy. I apologize for — the day started off early. I 
apologize for especially mispronouncing Medina, especially after I 
had talked with Chief Monroe about “Chaf-lot” and “Char-lot”. And 
I should note my staff had it written phonetically correctly in my 
notes. You have to understand. Chief, that Senators are merely 
constitutional impediments to their staff. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Leahy. So often we totally screw up. You probably 
have never heard that from your officers about the chief. 

Chief Berarducci. I have not heard that. 

Chairman Leahy. You might not have. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Leahy. But thank you. 

Dr. Muhlhausen is here. David Muhlhausen is a senior policy an- 
alyst at the Heritage Foundation’s Center for Data Analysis. He 
has testified before Congress on several previous occasions about 
law enforcement grant programs, particularly the COPS program. 
We sometimes agree and we sometimes disagree, but I want to say 
on a personal note. Doctor, I do appreciate you being willing to 
take the time to come here and testify any time we have asked you 
to, and I realize you have a pretty intense schedule, and I appre- 
ciate your taking that time. And I also apologize to you, as I did 
to the others, that we had to change things around today. 

Dr. Muhlhausen received his Ph.D. in public policy from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland Baltimore County and his bachelor’s degree in 
political science and justice study from Frostburg State University, 
and he is currently an adjunct professor of public policy at George 
Mason University. 
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Please go ahead, sir. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID B. MUHLHAUSEN, PH.D., SENIOR POL- 
ICY ANALYST, CENTER FOR DATA ANALYSIS, THE HERITAGE 

FOUNDATION, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Mr. Muhlhausen. Thank you for your kind words. My name is 
David Muhlhausen. I am a senior policy analyst in the Center for 
Data Analysis at the Heritage Foundation. I thank Chairman Pat- 
rick Leahy, Ranking Member Jeff Sessions, and the rest of the 
Committee for the opportunity to testify today on innovative crime 
reduction strategies. 

The views I express in this testimony are my own and should not 
be construed as representing any official position of the Heritage 
Foundation. 

This morning I want to lay out the case that innovative policing 
strategies and the leveraging of law enforcement assets can signifi- 
cantly reduce crime, but first I must caution Congress against fur- 
ther Federal funding for the routine activities of State and local 
law enforcement. The Congressional Budget Office recently warned 
Congress, again, that Federal spending in an unsustainable course. 
The national debt is set to reach 67 percent of GDP by the end of 
fiscal year 2010. 

While the debt is driven largely by entitlement spending. Con- 
gress’ funding of routine law enforcement activities and all the 
other programs Congress just cannot say no to only moves the Na- 
tion closer to fiscal insolvency. Given that public safety from ordi- 
nary street crime is almost exclusively the responsibility of State 
and local governments, and in light of the severe burden of the 
Federal Government’s debt. State and local governments need to be 
weaned off their dependence on Federal funding for the provision 
of basic law enforcement. Simply put, it is not a Federal responsi- 
bility to pay police departments to be police departments. 

Now I would like to discuss innovative policing and leveraging 
strategies that communities across the Nation should consider 
adopting. Innovative strategies such as problem-oriented policing, 
“hot spots” policing, and focusing on repeat offenders can effectively 
reduce crime. Unlike broader strategies that concentrate on com- 
munity relations, these three approaches share a common focus of 
targeting high-risk locations and repeat offenders. 

In particular, problem-oriented policing is a systematic process 
used by the police for inquiring into the nature of problems and 
then developing specific tactics to address these problems. During 
the 1990s, the Jersey City Police Department implementing a prob- 
lem-oriented policing strategy that included aggressive order main- 
tenance. An experimental evaluation funded by the Department of 
Justice found that the strategy was effective at reducing crime. 

In addition to innovative policing strategies, local law enforce- 
ment, through leveraging assets with other criminal justice agen- 
cies, can develop effective strategies that have greater potential for 
reducing crime than if they acted alone. 

While I discuss the pulling levers approach in my written testi- 
mony, I would like to take this time to focus on immigration en- 
forcement partnerships under Section 287(g) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. 
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Section 287(g) acts a force multiplier for the Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement agency. This provision allows State and local 
agencies to assist in the process of identifying, detaining, removing 
from the country illegal aliens arrested for crimes. Before the im- 
plementation of Section 287(g), ICE frequently failed to take cus- 
tody of the individual, thus setting in motion the individual’s re- 
lease. This inaction meant that the Federal immigration law was 
unenforced. 

Based on 25 participants in the program, a General Account- 
ability Office report found that ICE detained approximately 34,000 
illegal aliens, put about 14,000 in removal proceedings, and assem- 
bled about 15,000 to be voluntarily deported. Congress should sup- 
port the expansion of this program. 

While State and local law enforcement resources wax and wane 
as the priorities of State and local officials change. States and lo- 
calities have fully within their powers the ability to effectively allo- 
cate resources to strategies that have a proven track record of suc- 
cess. With the national debt equaling two-thirds of America’s entire 
economic output, the Federal Government can no longer afford to 
subsidize the routine activities of State and local law enforcement. 
Such subsidies fall outside the responsibilities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Under America’s system of constitutional federalism. 
State and local law enforcement should never be made dependent 
on the Federal Government. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Muhlhausen appears as a sub- 
mission for the record.] 

Chairman Leahy. Well, of course, I have always felt that the 
safety of the public is a shared responsibility of all of us. I wish 
that those who are as concerned about the national debt now, 
something that I am not prepared to blame on law enforcement, I 
wish there has been as much concern expressed when this country 
entered into two wars and for the first time in history said we will 
pay for it with huge tax cuts, the only time in our history we have 
not found a way to pay for wars we were in. Perhaps the — well, 
anyway, I do not blame it on law enforcement. In fact, I feel that 
one of the things that may improve the economics of any area is 
that people feel safe in the area and they feel they have good law 
enforcement. And trust me, I will give you plenty of time to re- 
spond to that. 

I want to go to Chief Schirling. You talked about the justice sys- 
tem integration model, and let me give you a quick thumbnail, part 
of an overall approach to crime reduction, including education, 
community outreach, and use of alternative sanctions in low-level 
cases. Can you tell us a little bit more about this? Burlington is 
sort of the hub of a county which has about a quarter of our State’s 
population. Why do you believe this is the best approach for Bur- 
lington? How do you feel that has worked or has not worked? 

Chief Schirling. Certainly. Thank you. We have been involved 
in a variety of pilot projects to date that, in partnership with our 
Community Justice Center, seek to find alternative routes for peo- 
ple that are involved in low-level crime and disorder. So the con- 
cept is that rather than taking somebody in their first, second, or 
third offense retail theft or disorderly conduct or some other low- 
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level offense, rather than putting them into a justice system that 
at present, candidly, does not deliver swift or sure sanction — and 
it is widely agreed that that is a critical component to the system 
having any kind of deterrent effect. Rather than doing that, we are 
able to deliver a much quicker, more sure community-based restor- 
ative process in hopes of not allowing that person — or guiding that 
person for their behavior not to deteriorate further into more sub- 
stantial crime. 

The idea is that you bring together a variety of potential sanc- 
tions ranging from civil and municipal tickets to time with restora- 
tive panels that are made up of community members and victims 
of crime and educate the person to the impact of their actions and 
then give them some kind of alternative sanction or community 
service, restitution for damaged property or stolen property, things 
along those lines. And the idea is that if you can change their path 
through those low-level alternative sanctions, hopefully they will 
not enter the justice system, which is much more costly and poten- 
tially less effective for those low-level offenses. 

Now, clearly those things do not work relative to high-level felo- 
nies and violent crime, but we have had some success in turning 
people away from the traditional justice system by investing in 
those low-level, community-based approaches. 

Chairman Leahy. If you were to commit an armed robbery or 
something like that, you would go through the regular judicial sys- 
tem. 

Chief ScHiRLiNG. Correct. Part of the concept is that you re- 
serve — 

Chairman Leahy. If it was vandalism or something like that, you 
might go to the other. 

Chief ScHiRLiNG. Correct. In Vermont, we suffer from a lack of 
capacity. The police can arrest more people than can be prosecuted. 
The prosecutors can convict more people than can be incarcerated. 
It is a problem that exists in many places in the country. So you 
have to have some alternative models. They have to be swift and 
sure to be effective. They do not necessarily have to be severe, but 
they have to be meaningful. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. 

Chief Monroe, you have used various technology to try to make 
sure you are doing the best possible use of law enforcement. It is 
a little bit different than the days when some of us first started in 
law enforcement. Can you tell us some of the examples of how you 
have used technology? 

Chief Monroe. Well, one of the things that I think all law en- 
forcement needs is the ability to be able to target its resources in 
a sure and certain manner with information that is both accurate 
and timely. And what we embarked upon both in Richmond and 
now here in Charlotte is predictive analytics where we take a host 
of different data sources, whether it is arrest data, crime data, call 
for service data, even weather, and put it into a model whereby we 
can refresh it every 2 hours to start looking at where do we think 
the most likelihood of crime to occur is, certain types of crime, 
whether it is burglaries, robberies, other thefts, and be able to start 
deploying our resources ahead of time. 
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Also, rather than having two or three robberies that may be com- 
mitted by the same individual, being notified through the system 
to say that you have had that second robbery, and these are the 
dynamics associated with that robbery, the type of locations, the 
type of victims, the type of suspect information and be able to de- 
ploy your resources so that you do not see that third or fourth rob- 
bery in the particular case. 

So predictive analytics serves to allow us to put our resources 
where they need to be based on information that we already have 
at our disposal. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. 

Chief Schirling, can you name one or two things that you feel is 
the most effective in the technology you have used? 

Chief Schirling. My colleagues have outlined a variety of cut- 
ting-edge technologies that are in play now. I think one of the 
things that could potentially be leveraged to a greater extent to 
supplement and enhance what has been described and potentially 
reduce costs is the development of more contemporary computer- 
aided dispatch and records management systems that feed data 
into those predictive analytics systems. Right now, law enforcement 
spends millions of dollars annually to purchase and maintain com- 
puter-aided dispatch and records management systems that are 
often built on aging technology. Technology changes rather quickly. 

In addition to that, our prosecutors, our courts, corrections, our 
public defenders all build parallel systems, and then we spend 
money to connect those systems together rather than looking at it 
as one integrated justice information system, one scalable record 
that could exist about an event that starts when a dispatcher takes 
a call in the 911 center and ends when potentially someone ends 
up in a correctional facility, one thread of common information that 
could be fed back into giving us robust information about predictive 
analytics and other information. 

Chairman Leahy. And wouldn’t it be possible to do that in a way 
to have enough safeguards for the obvious privacy concerns? 

Chief Schirling. Absolutely. Contemporary technology will allow 
you to create silos of access within that integrated system to ensure 
that information only flowed in the directions that were applicable. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. I am going to turn the gavel over 
to Senator Whitehouse, and I will be back. 

Senator Whitehouse. Thank you. Chairman. 

I wanted to ask a number of questions. First, I wanted to ask 
Chief Monroe, going back to your days in Richmond, I remember 
Richmond as being the birthplace during the Clinton administra- 
tion of the Federal firearms enhanced prosecution initiative, that 
it was that district and the U.S. Attorney that began that project, 
that gave it sort of a name and branded it and put in on the sides 
of buses and all that. 

We did a similar project up in Rhode Island, but it was more in- 
formally. It did not have a name, and it did not have the publicity. 

By the time you became the chief and through your time there, 
you know, some of these programs, they start very well and then 
after time goes by for a while, they begin to lose their luster or new 
programs come along. 
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How was the duration of that program in Richmond? And what 
was it like when you were there? Was it still going on? And how 
effective has that been? 

Chief Monroe. We are speaking of Project Exile, and we 
rebirthed Project Exile in Richmond. It was part of our comprehen- 
sive violence reduction strategy that involved our Federal counter- 
parts. And we used that law from two perspectives: one, to really 
go after individuals that were illegally possessing handguns that 
were convicted felons within the city, and had them face the Fed- 
eral system, whereby when Senator Leahy talked about swift and 
certain justice, that is what we saw in the Federal system with 
those gun-related cases, and we publicized that information. 

When I spoke about our Call In program, when we called individ- 
uals in, we spoke about Project Exile and the amount of time that 
individuals were receiving for the mere possession of a firearm by 
a convicted felon, and that served us well in reducing the amount 
of gun violence that we saw in Richmond. Our homicides reduced 
from over 100 a year to an all-time low of 35, as well as our shoot- 
ings, and we primarily attribute a great deal of that success to 
Project Exile. 

Senator Whitehouse. Good. I know that the Clinton administra- 
tion initiative was actually expanded during the Bush administra- 
tion, but I believe Richmond is the place where it has the longest 
track record, so I am delighted to hear your experience that it has 
stood the test of time there. 

Chief Monroe. Yes, it did. 

Senator Whitehouse. Chief Esserman, you mentioned specifi- 
cally your relationship with LISC, the Local Initiative Support Cor- 
poration. I am aware of some of the activities that you have worked 
with LISC on and some of the successes you have seen, but I do 
not think that the Committee is, and I would like to have the 
record of the Committee reflect some of that activity, if you could 
describe it in a little bit greater detail, both as to the nature of the 
partnership, the nature of the activity, and the nature of the suc- 
cess that you found through it. 

Colonel Esserman. Thank you. Senator. LISC, the Local Initia- 
tive Support Corporation, is housed in many communities across 
our Nation, and Rhode Island is one. And it is one of the 
foundational partnerships we have in rebuilding neighborhoods, 
home by home, community development corporations, officers work- 
ing to redesign neighborhoods, streets, parks. 

The commanding officer of the poorest neighborhood in the State 
of Rhode Island, Olneyville, who grew up in that neighborhood and 
now commands that neighborhood district, is probably the greatest 
proponent, as he has worked side by side with LISC to redesign the 
neighborhood he grew up in, to rebuild the park that you presided 
over at the reopening of it, to hear Professor Herman Goldstein, 
probably the old sage of the new American policing movement of 
problem-oriented policing and community policing, sit there and 
cheer in the audience as he watched that ribbon being cut, design- 
ing your way out of crime, building your way out of crime. 

It is an unusual partnership that has brought crime down in that 
neighborhood over 75 percent. The neighborhood that was the busi- 
est in the city and ate up the most calls for service in our large 
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police department is now a department that is patrolled alone by 
an officer who is not rushing from call to call. It is one of the part- 
nerships that I believe matters as I hear my colleagues who I know 
speak about better catching, it must be coupled with better preven- 
tion, and better prevention is the business we are in as much as 
it is better apprehension. And LISC or the other partnerships we 
speak about and that we are all involved in is really a story of pre- 
vention, just as it must be coupled with successful and strong ap- 
prehension. 

Senator Whitehouse. I will yield to the distinguished Ranking 
Member, Senator Sessions. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. 

Colonel Esserman, I know you favor the “broken windows” policy, 
the community policing concepts. I remember when those began, 
and they struck me at the time as very effective techniques. Based 
on your experience — I guess I will follow up on the Exile-type ques- 
tion — do you think they are proven techniques that they should be 
adopted as good policies throughout the country? 

Colonel Esserman. Senator Sessions, I do. I first met George 
Kelling and James Q. Wilson when I read their article on the cover 
of the Atlantic when I was in law school in 1982. Several years 
later, I got to work with them when they brought their thinking, 
through Bill Bratton, to the New York City Transit System, a sys- 
tem that was known, that had a reputation for disorder, for fear, 
for lack of safety. 

It was a neighborhood under the streets of New York, a neigh- 
borhood that I used every day as a child growing up in New York 
to go to school on that subway. 

Compared to what was going on aboveground on the streets of 
New York, where there were more than 2,000 murders a year in 
that day, there were never a dozen murders underground. But 
when you spoke to the people who used that subway system, both 
regular commuters or children like me or shoppers or visitors, 
there is a sense that the most dangerous property in the city of 
New York was a subway that ran underneath, that moved 3.5 mil- 
lion people every day. 

It turned out that when Chief Bratton had George Kelling in and 
had us start thinking about the environment, the graffiti, the dirt, 
the sense of abandonment, the sense that no one was in control of 
the subway environment so how could you be safe in an environ- 
ment that was lawless, that it did not just cause crime, it provoked 
fear, we started to take advantage of that thinking. 

There was a time in New York City when you took the subway 
as an adventure to see graffiti when you were an out-of-town vis- 
itor. We knew we were doing the right thing when visitors were 
complaining that they could not find graffiti trains because we 
started to focus on the environment. We started to focus on the 
graffiti and the broken glass and the disorderly beggars and the 
garbage overflowing from the pails, and those who would jump the 
fare rather than pay at the token booth, who rarely committed any 
crime but jumping the fare in front of people waiting on line. 

The crime decline in New York City, as many know, did not start 
on the streets of New York. The crime decline in New York City 
started on the subways of New York and moved upstairs. And the 
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story of what happened in the transit police is the story of broken 
windows to another venue in the subway, so much so that my boss, 
Bill Bratton, was asked back to New York City several years later 
to now do what he did in the New York City subways for the 
streets of New York. And the first person he brought with him was 
George Kelling, who wrote “Broken Windows”, to say let us look at 
the disorder on the streets of New York, that the small things will 
impact the sense of community and environment on the big things, 
and I believe he was proved right. 

Senator Sessions. History shows, I think, that that did prove 
correct. I remember making the speeches, more than one, to law 
enforcement officers in my State on the question of drugs. Some- 
how had gotten in the idea of local police that they should only 
focus on the higher-ups. Do you remember that mentality? And I 
remember contending that if you allow open drug sales in your 
communities on street corners, dismissing them because they are 
small crimes, you are creating a climate that is irreversible, that 
you are going to have big dealers. And I think we have learned 
from that more and more that that mentality is being adopted and 
has made a big difference. 

Project Exile, I am very familiar with that. We did something 
similar to that when I was United States Attorney in the 1980’s, 
and it really picked up a number of years later in the Richmond 
program, and violence went down. 

So there is a myth out there — I call it the “Hill Street Blues” 
myth — that, oh, it is just a revolving door and we just catch them 
and they get released and they go commit other crimes and it is 
a hopeless thing. But that is not so. Neighborhoods are revitalized 
when the proper application of multiple factors occur that really re- 
duces crime. 

Chief Berarducci, you have had a remarkable ability to reduce 
some costs and do some things. I noticed one of the things that you 
did was consolidate your city and county jails. I hear that more and 
more in my State. I do not know about other States. Do you think 
that is a trend that should be continued and actually saves money 
and is more efficient? 

Chief Berarducci. Yes, sir, I absolutely do. There is quite a bit 
of fixed cost in operating a jail just in the physical plant, and then 
when you look at personnel and training and all of the other things 
that go into that equation, it just does not make sense to keep du- 
plicating it in the same geographic area when you could adequately 
fund one and service everybody. 

Our sheriff has done a great job with our county jail. It is a na- 
tionally accredited county jail. And so for me to go a mile and a 
half down the road is just a good use of resources. 

Senator Sessions. I think that is so good, and. Chief Schirling, 
you talked about the different police departments and so forth. I 
think you are correct. Honest discussions — I know some depart- 
ments will not like to hear it — of actual consolidation are impor- 
tant. But if you do not actually consolidate the departments, there 
are such things as jails, training, forensics, computers, communica- 
tion technology that could be bought in larger quantities, and ev- 
erybody would have the same system. Don’t you think — it is dif- 
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ficult for the Federal Government to mandate, but it should occur 
at the local level and more and more it should occur? 

Chief ScHiRLiNG. I do, Senator. And on my wall is a little home- 
made poster that says, “Small victories to achieve momentum.” The 
concept is if you do it a piece at a time — if I try to get all 13 mu- 
nicipalities and organizations that have police departments in 
Chittenden County to say on January 1, 2011, we are going to flip 
the switch, we are going to go from 13 to 1, it is never going to 
happen. But if we do small things to create the momentum, if you 
start with information technology and then you roll that into com- 
munications, then you consolidated investigative functions and pur- 
chasing, one piece at a time over the course of a longer period, you 
can ultimately end up with efficiencies that are tailored to the re- 
gion that you are in. For us, that may mean eventually we have 
one department. That may not. That may mean that we share com- 
munications and IT and a couple of other things and we keep 13 
departments. It makes it more customizable. 

The role for the Federal Government, in my eyes, is not to fully 
fund those things but to simply dangle a carrot, if you will. 

Senator Sessions. Well, what if we took some of the money we 
are spending on things — heaven knows that we would cut a dime 
from the COPS program. But let us say some Federal programs 
that — and we created grant money, and it said if you want to make 
a move toward consolidation, we have a grant that will help fund 
a study of that and maybe some of the transition, would that be 
a decent Federal policy? 

Chief SCHiRLiNG. I think it would. Senator, for many areas of the 
country. It is just that that would be something that would allow 
us to 

Senator Sessions. Send in a carrot. 

Chief SCHIRLING. Exactly. It would break the surface tension to 
allow folks to step into that arena a little bit further and maybe 
get some small victories to achieve momentum and ultimately, 
hopefully cost savings. 

Senator Sessions. My time is about up, but do you think that 
that kind of targeted leadership policy. Federal program, are more 
legitimate for the Federal Government than actual subsidization of 
local law enforcement? And do you have any suggestions that you 
would make from the scholarly analysis? 

Mr. Muhlhausen. Well, I think the Federal Government should 
not pay police departments to be police departments. They should 
help out, think of it as a value-added approach, do something that 
the community cannot do themselves. The communities should be 
fully capable of raising their own revenue to fund their own pro- 
grams. But in a sense, taking money and helping local law enforce- 
ments coordinate across jurisdiction is one way that could be a Fed- 
eral role. But just paying a police department to fund its police offi- 
cers, that sets up a cycle of dependency where, as soon as those 
grants disappear, instead of the community picking up the tab for 
those additional officers, they go back to the Federal Government 
and say, “We are going to lay off these officers unless you give us 
more money.” 

Senator Sessions. I think I agree with that fundamentally. One 
question. I have to go, and I thank my Chairman for his indul- 
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gence. Immigration has a 287(g) program which fundamentally al- 
lows the Federal Government to partner with local law enforce- 
ment. I think there are 12,000 Federal law officers and 600,000 or 
so State officers. And it allows them to access those to help be eyes 
and ears in the local community to deal with crimes related to im- 
migration. Do you think that is a good policy and is consistent with 
maximizing productivity and would help us get a better handle on 
the illegal immigration in the country? 

Mr. Muhlhausen. Absolutely. It is a way to leverage assets. Ba- 
sically what it does is it is a force multiplier. You have ICE, which 
has around 6,000 agents. They are busy doing customs, helping 
protect other areas. They do not have enough manpower to do in- 
ternal enforcement within the borders of the United States. So you 
partner with local law enforcement, and it gives them assistance to 
where they can get up to speed in being able to help enforce immi- 
gration law. And you can help in some way compensate them for 
their efforts. But as long as it is not paying them to do the normal 
enforcement duties, I think it is a very good program because it 
multiplies the effectiveness of ICE. And what is the point of hav- 
ing, you know, immigration law without having some enforcement 
to enforce the law? 

So I think it is a good way to enforce the laws that we have on 
the book. 

Senator Sessions. Thank you. I very much agree. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Muhlhausen, I told you earlier that certainly you would have 
time to respond in any way to anything I had said earlier. If you 
would like to, feel free. 

Mr. Muhlhausen. I appreciate that. Just to be quick, in my tes- 
timony I admit that our Nation’s budgetary problems are mainly 
due to entitlement spending. However, spending on programs that 
are not a unique core function of the Federal Government also adds 
to that debt. 

Now, law enforcement is a very noble profession, but everybody 
considers themselves entitled or in need of Federal funding. So we 
have so many hands in the jar of the Treasury that we can never 
get control of our spending. And so what I would could say is we 
are living beyond our means, and one of the ways that we can start 
to live within our means is for the Federal Government to spend 
taxpayer dollars on things that are core functions and not subsidize 
what used to be the case where State and local police departments 
actually funded their own officers instead of relying on the Federal 
Government. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. 

Mr. Muhlhausen. Thank you. 

Chairman Leahy. I am going to put a statement by Senator 
Feingold in the record. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Feingold appears as a sub- 
mission for the record.] 

Chairman Leahy. Chief Monroe, I have other questions. I will 
keep the record open in case others want to ask questions. I think 
every one of us has to be torn apart when we see crime by young 
people. They often do not realize they have got their whole life 
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ahead of them. This is not a conservative or a liberal issue. You 
just look at them and you say, “You have got your whole life ahead 
of you. What are you doing screwing it up? ” 

I introduced the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act to reduce juvenile crime, to advance programs to keep juveniles 
out of the system, get them back into a track if they do break the 
law, where they can be back in the community. And I think of what 
Chief Schirling said about the alternative ways of handling minor 
crimes. 

What about in your jurisdiction? Have you taken steps to reduce 
crimes committed by children and youngsters? 

Chief Monroe. Well, there are a couple of different thoughts 
with that. In Richmond, we partnered with a couple of organiza- 
tions, the National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise and the 
Richmond Outreach Center, whereby there was a model out there 
that looked at some of our high schools where kids were dropping 
out of school, high truancy rates, high suspension rates, crime in 
and around the school campuses, and whereby we went to the pri- 
vate sector in Richmond and were able to raise a little over half 
a million dollars in order to hire outreach workers to place into 
those schools. And those outreach workers had a special training 
that was done, and in many cases, along with ex-offenders and 
former gang members, to really understand what some of the prob- 
lems and challenges that our young people were facing in high 
school. 

Unfortunately, our teachers are struggling not only with trying 
to teach our kids but also trying to maintain a certain level of dis- 
cipline within our schools. These 15 outreach workers went into 
one of the toughest schools in Richmond, Virginia, George Wythe, 
whereby they worked with this high-risk population, whereby they 
became the mentors, they became the disciplinarians, they became 
the ones that really focused on their behavior and building upon 
their life skills, whereby we saw significant improvement in the 
truancy rate, in the suspension rate, a 37-percent reduction in 
crime in and around that school campus. 

I think those types of innovative programs are things that we 
have to partner with both the private sector and nonprofit organi- 
zations that can sometimes bring about greater changes in that 
youth environment than we can in law enforcement or any other 
government agency. But I think we just have to have the willing- 
ness and the fortitude to support those types of initiatives to allow 
them to work in their own environment. 

So I think that there are enough challenges out there involving 
our young people that we have to look to support those organiza- 
tions that can build the capacity. 

Chairman Leahy. I think I know the answer to this, but in the 
long run, does it save you money? 

Chief Monroe. Yes, it does. 

Chairman Leahy. Colonel Esserman, I think you wanted to add 
something to that, and anybody else who wants to, feel free. 

Colonel Esserman. Senator, I thank you for allowing us to speak 
to this issue, because I go to every shooting in my city I go to every 
emergency room intake, I go to every wake and funeral. And in the 
past 7 years 
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Chairman Leahy. I am glad to hear that. I did the same as 
State’s attorney in my jurisdiction. Every single shooting I went to, 
every emergency room, I went to every wake. 

Colonel Esserman. And you see for yourself. Senator, what you 
must have seen for yourself, not the stories that are told but what 
you see. And what I have seen in the past 7 years as the chief of 
Providence is what my officers have seen, that the violence is get- 
ting younger, and that that is disturbing to any American police 
chief, that is disturbing to any patriot who loves his country, a fa- 
ther who loves his children. 

In my city I have lost 200 people to murder since the beginning 
of this century, since the 1st of January 2000 — 200 as of a month 
and a half ago. 

Chairman Leahy. And a population of 

Colonel Esserman. Approaching 200,000, and over those 10 
years, my officers have seen what I have seen in the past 7 years, 
that the face of violence in our city — and I believe the face of vio- 
lence as I talk to my colleagues around this country — is getting 
younger, getting younger on both sides of the violence, getting 
younger on those who are victims, getting younger on those who 
are victimized. 

And I thank you for calling attention to it because what you do 
not want is America’s police chiefs to be distracted — not to be dis- 
tracted by issues of 287 and immigration, which is not the issue. 
There is a reason less than 100 of America’s more than 17,000 po- 
lice chiefs have any interest in 287(g) at all. It is a distraction from 
the issue. 

The issue of violence and crime in our community is an issue 
today of youth, and though I do not have every answer, I do know 
more youth prisons is not the answer. Senator. It must be about 
prevention. It must be not about a life of crime but a life of deter- 
rence. Not only is that more thoughtful, it is certainly less expen- 
sive. 

Chairman Leahy. Thank you. 

Does anybody else wish to add to that? Chief Berarducci. 

Chief Berarducci. Senator, thank you for bringing up the topic. 
I brought with me today to this hearing an officer who has served 
for 27 years. Detective Scott Thomas, and a large portion of that 
career has been dedicated to the young people. He currently runs 
our PAL program. He has been involved in our juvenile enforce- 
ment efforts. He was the face of DARE in Ohio for a decade. 

As we drove here yesterday, we got a call from the department. 
We had to arrest a 13-year-old for taking a gun to school. He took 
his mother’s gun, and he was going to shoot at a couple other 
young men over a girlfriend. 

Chairman Leahy. Thirteen? 

Chief Berarducci. Thirteen years old. You know, we have him 
in custody. We have the gun in custody. And now we are going to 
have to do things to try to impact that in that school. But I think 
Detective Thomas would tell you that the time that we all spend, 
each of us, with these children is probably our most important 
time. And, you know, the 65 that we have in our PAL program are 
65 kids who do not have anybody to help them with homework, 
probably are not getting a meal when they get home from school. 
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and do not have positive role models, and that is what we give 
them with the officers from the Medina Police Department. And I 
think each of us have found that to be the case, and that is a top 
priority in my city. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Leahy. Dr. Muhlhausen. 

Mr. Muhlhausen. I have some more comments on juvenile jus- 
tice issues. During 1990, I worked in juvenile corrections in Balti- 
more, Maryland, and one of the things I noticed when I worked 
with youth coming out of Baltimore City was that in a secure facil- 
ity a lot of these youth would behave very well, when they had a 
parental figure, an authoritative figure telling them how to behave 
or making sure that they were behaving well. And a lot of these 
kids would just bring a smile to your face. 

But when they were released from the correctional facility and 
went back into the community, they had no supervision in their 
lives, and I am speaking primarily about families, and they would 
return back to a life of crime. And they would come back in, and 
I would look at them and go, you know, I would say to this young 
man, “Why are you back?” And he goes, “Mr. Muhlhausen, I went 
back to my old ways.” I am, like, “Why?” He is, like, “Because back 
home I have no supervision, I have nothing in my life, somebody 
sitting there and telling me, you know, to put a check on me.” 

Chairman Leahy. Doesn’t that go to what Chief Berarducci 

Mr. Muhlhausen. Yes. I think in a lot of cases with youth, it 
comes down to the family and positive mentoring that can help 
guide these young people, because a lot of times a lot of these indi- 
viduals will behave or be very nice people to be around, very pleas- 
ant people when they have the appropriate restrictions or sort of 
self-control placed on them. But then when that is absent, peer 
pressure can lead them to a negative lifestyle. 

Chairman Leahy. I happen to agree. You see this with your own 
kids. You see this with — those who are in law enforcement see it. 
It is a difficult thing. Everybody wants to talk about the good old 
days, but it was different growing up in a small city in Vermont 
when I did because everybody knew everybody else, and if you did 
misbehave, five neighbors would call your parents, and that was 
usually far more frightening, with all due respect to these law en- 
forcement people, than anybody in law enforcement. And now you 
have by necessity both parents working. Sometimes you do not 
have both parents with the children. That is why I think these 
mentoring programs. Boys and Girls Clubs, things like that, are 
very, very important and give some positive role models but give 
somebody who can say, “Wait a minute. Do not do that. You are 
stepping over the line.” 

Sometimes young people can do some very terrible crimes, and 
we forget they are young people, and they needed somebody to put 
them on the straight path before the crimes. After the crimes, you 
have lost your opportunity. 

I think every police officer here would say that they would rather 
prevent a crime from happening than have all the resources in the 
world to investigate it after the fact to go after somebody. 

Chief Schirling you are going to get the last word on this. Go 
ahead, sir. 
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Chief SCHIRLING. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You have heard 
from all of my colleagues about partnership, and policing does not 
exist in a vacuum. It does not exist in a vacuum in creating com- 
munity safety and health. The cyclical nature of crime, whether it 
is in a neighborhood or potentially in a family, as you have seen 
as a prosecutor, the sort of generational recidivism that can occur 
and that is observed on the street each day has its roots outside 
the criminal justice system. And innovative strategies that we have 
discussed today I think have to have in mind the concept that com- 
prehensive strategies need to involve investments in education, in 
the health care system, in mental health in particular, and other 
core needs in order to change the course of some of the youth that 
are on the path to potential tragedy. 

I gave Colonel Esserman a book earlier today by Mark Kleiman, 
who is a professor at the University of California. It is entitled 
“When Brute Force Fails, How to Have Less Crime and Less Pun- 
ishment”, and one snippet of that book sort of encapsulates this for 
me. He said, “The more credible a threat is, the less often it has 
to be carried out.” And I do not think that he is talking exclusively 
about the threat of punishment from the criminal justice system 
but the threat of some structure, the threat of some sanction on the 
part of the youth that Mr. Muhlhausen described that was back in 
the system because they did not have someone setting boundaries. 

Chairman Leahy. You know, it is interesting. This is not nec- 
essarily directly related, but I recall once at the University of 
Vermont when I was a prosecutor, it was a time of great tension 
over Kent State and Vietnam and Cambodia and so on. A very, 
very large rally and a march in downtown Burlington was going 
on. And a number of other parts of the country were turning vio- 
lent, and we were hoping to avoid all violence, and we did. But I 
recall a lot of the professors and others marching along and saying, 
“Hi, Jim. Hi, Sue. Hi, Bob.” And the psychological effect of that, 
“Coops, I am not a nameless person in a crowd of people. Somebody 
has spotted me.” I mean, that is just one thing, but it was more 
effective than sending a lot of police officers, even though we had 
the police officers to control traffic and everything else and basi- 
cally urge people to go into one thing. In fact, one very innovative 
sergeant in the Burlington Police Department led them with the 
blue lights flashing down the hill from the campus, back up the 
hill, down the hill from the campus, back up the hill. For those who 
have not seen it, it is a very steep hill. About the fourth time of 
that — it was a chilly day, a chilly evening. He was in his cruiser 
driving up and down. About the fourth time, three-quarters of that 
crowd was gone. 

With that, we will recess. I will keep the record open for a week. 
Obviously, any one of you, feel free to add anything more to the 
record you want, and I thank you for taking the time. 

[Whereupon, at 4:08 p.m., the Committee was adjourned.] 

[Questions and answers and submissions for the record follow.] 
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QUESTIONS. AND ANSWERS 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


"Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategies" 


RESPONSE TO QUESTIONS FROM SENATOR HERB KOHL 


BY 


Patrick J. Berarducci 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
MEDINA POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Medina, OHIO 
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1. For many years, we have been asking law enforcement to do more with less, and our 
ability to fight crime has been undermined as a result. With the recent increased support 
in the stimulus bill as well as the FYll Budget, what can law enforcement officials do to 
ensure the taxpayers that the funds are being used in a responsible and effective manner? 

Forming effective partnerships with other communities, other law 
enforcement agencies and community groups whenever possible is a 
good place to start. Also develop a plan which leverages the 
increased funding in a manner which would reduce future costs 
such as the investment in shared technology or facilities used 
by several jurisdictions can lead to future savings. In other 
words, don’t accept the status quo. If we are not partnering we 
are wasting money. 


2. The COPS program is vital to local law enforcement agencies to help provide additional 
officers, prosecutors and technology needed to keep their communities safe. However, 
law enforcement agencies cannot rely on this funding source alone and for an indefinite 
amount of time. 


a. Do you agree that local law enforcement agencies should be responsible for fully 
funding these positions after the allotted period of funding time? 

No, I do not agree. First, law enforcement agencies do not 
control their appropriations. The funding control rests with 
elected leadership not the police chief. If a community needs 
the COPS program to hire police officers, chances are they 
already know they cannot afford to keep the officers when the 
funding ends. The requirement only causes a "shell game" of 
robbing Peter to pay Paul when the local funding requirement 
kicks in. 

b. If you agree, how can local law enforcement agencies sustain officers who are 
hired using COPS funding once the funding has ended? 

Reducing labor costs, reducing fixed costs, obtaining an 
additional revenue stream, or prioritizing the movement of 
funds from one city department to another are the only means 
of which I am aware. Each presents its own set of problems and 
limitations. Many are almost always outside the control of the 
police chief and are political decisions. 


I 
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5. Some critics of COPS, Byrne Justice Assistance, and other local law enforcement 
programs say that the Federal government should not be supporting local law 
enforcement. How do you respond to critics of these programs who argue that such 
funding creates a “cycle of dependency" through which state and local jurisdictions 
become unable to stand on their own? 

I disagree with those critics. Many of the issues which a local 
police chief deals with are either caused in whole, partially 
caused by or at least aggravated by Federal policy or the lack 
there of . 

Gun control, drug control, immigration issues and unemployment 
are just a few examples. Homeland security and terrorism have 
caused a renewed interest in interoperability of communications 
which is another very expensive issue to tackle. 

The Federal Communications Commission (FCC) has mandated that 
all Part 90 Business, Educational, Industrial, Public Safety, 
and State and Local Government VHF (150-174 MHz) and UHF (421- 
512 MHz) private PLMR (Private Land Mobile Radio) system 
licensees convert from what has been known as "wide-band" (25 
KHz) operation to "narrow-band" (12.5 KHz or equivalent) 
operation by January 1, 2013. This is another very expensive 
issue for local law enforcement since many of the radios 
currently in service must be discarded and replaced. When this 
unfunded mandate was handed down to state and local governments, 
each community should have been funded to bring their systems up 
to compliance. This was not done. 

The Federal government reminds me sometimes of being back in 
school when each of my teachers assigned homework which should 
take only about an hour or two to complete. They did not take 
into consideration was there were 8 teachers making those 
assignments. You can do the math. 

Congress should adopt a policy of attaching funding to every 
rule or law which affects local law enforcement. I believe then 
the true costs of all the unfunded mandates can be determined. 


4. How do you respond to the argument that programs such as COPS should be funded at 
lower levels due to the decrease in crime in many major cities? 
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It is very difficult to think of the future when every day you 
are presented with another crisis. I believe if we can sustain a 
steady decrease in the crime rate then we have a unique 
opportunity to begin to retool our criminal justice system. We 
can begin diverting funding to projects such as regionalized 
communications, regionalized jails and or regionalized law 
enforcement. These efforts take longer to plan and accomplish, 
but going forward offers the best hope at long-term cost 
reductions . 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 

Hearing on “Encouraging innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategics” 
Wednesday, March 3, 2010 

The following are Colonel Dean M. Esserman’s responses for the record to questions posed by 

Senator Russell D. Feingold. 

1 . Federal dollars are limited this year and so any dramatic increase in Byrne program through 
appropriations is unlikely. Besides increasing the amount of Byrne money available, what 
other suggestions do you have for how the federal government can support state and local 
law enforcement efforts to reduce crime, while also saving money? 

• The federal government needs to continue funding evidence-based crime prevention and 
reduction strategies that are built on strong community partnerships. Smart investment in 
crime strategies geared toward young people, families, and neighborhoods, coupled with 
technology that supports community-based efforts will reduce crime and make a 
measurable difference in the quality of life of the citizens that law enforcement serves. 
Additional federal investment is needed to expand prisoner reentry initiatives, fund 
justice and mental health collaborations, and fight substance abuse. 

2. There appeared to be some disagreement during the hearing about the use of state and local 
law enforcement to enforce federal immigration laws through partnerships such as the 287(g) 
program. I would appreciate your views whether the federal government should rely on state 
and local law enforcement to enforce immigration laws. What concerns do you have about 
the delegation of immigration authority to state and local law enforcement througli 287(g) 
and other programs, such as the Secure Communities Program, which Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) expects to rollout nationwide by 2013. What impact do you 
believe these programs will have on community policing initiatives? 

• Requiring local police departments to enforce immigration laws weakens the trust 
between police and the community which is the foundation of any effective community 
policing initiative. For example, undocumented people who are crime victims are afraid 
to report a crime for fear of deportation thereby destroying this element of trust. Finally, 
during these difficult economic times, local police departments do not have the resources 
to enforce federal immigration laws while remaining vigilant in reducing crime and 
increasing homeland security awareness in local neighborhoods. 
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The following are Colonel Dean M, Esserman’s responses for the record to questions posed by 

Senator Herb Kohl. 

1 . For many years, we have been asking law enforcement to do more with less, and our ability 
to fight crime has been undermined as a result. With the recent increased support in the 
stimulus bill as well as the FYU Budget, what can law enforcement officials do to ensure the 
taxpayers that the funds are being used in a responsible and effective manner? 

• First, local police departments need to work in partnership with state and federal law 
enforcement agencies and also the community to conceptualize, implement, and evaluate 
evidence-based crime-fighting strategies. Second, the latest in information technologies 
should be used to provide police leaders with information in “real time” so they can 
deploy police officers and assets more efficiently and cost effectively and meet the needs 
of the community. Third, police leaders need to meet periodically with community 
leaders to built trust, transparency, and impress upon local leaders that the police cannot 
do it alone, and that the community plays a vital role in safe guarding our neighborhoods. 

2. The COPS Program is vital to local law enforcement agencies to help provide additional 
officers, prosecutors and technology needed to keep their communities safe. However, law 
enforcement agencies cannot rely on this funding source alone and for an indefinite amount 
of time. 

A. Do you agree that local law enforcement agencies should be responsible for fully funding 
these positions after the allotted period of funding time? 

• Yes, it is essential that these positions become part of the Department's permanent staff 
because at the end of the grant’s three year funding period, the officers will have 
received significant patrol experience and extensive training which enables them to be 
very effective police officers out in the neighborhoods. 

B. If you agree, how can local law enforcement agencies sustain officers who are hired using 
COPS funding once the funding has ended? 

• COPS grants provide three years of funding to pay salary and fringe benefit costs for a 
newly hired officer which provides sufficient time for local officials to develop a long- 
term financial plan supported by local revenue streams to sustain these positions. The 
additional officers help build a safe and vibrant community that attracts capital 
investment which generates future economic growth resulting in an increase in tax 
revenues. 
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3. Some critics of COPS, the Bynie Justice Assistance, and other local law enforcement 
programs say that the Federal government should not be supporting local law enforcement. 
How do you respond to critics of these programs who argue that such funding creates a 
“cycle of dependency” through which state and local jurisdictions become unable to stand on 
their own? 

• It is imperative that the federal government provide funding to local law enforcement to 
encourage the creation of effective evidence-based crime-fighting strategies that can be 
replicated nationally. Many of today’s effective crime-fighting programs were bom 
from federally sponsored research and started with federal grant funds from the COPS 
Office, the Bureau of Justice Assistance, and the National Institute of Justice. These 
federally funded programs greatly improve the quality of life within our communities 
by providing the necessary funding to not only create and implement programs and 
strategies but enable them to be cost-effectively replicated nationally. The many 
positive impacts that these programs have made in our neighborhoods have led to the 
costs being absorbed at the community level by local funds, donations and/or in-kind 
services. 

4. How do you respond to the augment that programs such as COPS should be funded at lower 
levels due to the decrease in crime in many major cities? 

• The decrease in crime is a result of the various COPS Office and Byrne JAG programs 
that provide needed funding to implement crime strategies, hire police officers, train 
officers, purchase equipment, and state-of-the-art technology. Today, police 
departments and local communities need federal funding more than ever to reduce 
crime, maintain vigilance concerning homeland defense, and implement new and 
innovative crime-fighting strategies. The need for increased federal funding is evident 
by the overwhelming S8 billion in requests .submitted by local police departments for 
funding consideration under the recent $1 billion COPS Hiring Recovery Program. In 
addition, federal funding is necessary to foster innovative and evidence-based 
programs/strategies that can be efficiently and cost effectively replicated nationally. 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 

Hearing on “Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction 
Strategies 

Wednesday March 3, 2010 

Questions for the Record from Senator Russell D. Feingold 
For Chief Rodney Monroe 

1. Federal dollars are limited this year and so any dramatic increase to the 
Byrne program though appropriations is unlikely. Besides increasing the 
amount of Byrne money available, what other suggestions do you have 
for how the federal government can support state and local law 
enforcement efforts to reduce crime, while also saving money? 

I think the federal government can play a strong role in encouraging partnerships 
between federal law enforcement agencies and law enforcement at the state and local 
level. I believe that one of the most effective ways to address issues such as gangs, 
drugs and firearms, which cross geographic and jurisdictional boundaries, is through 
task forces which bring together both federal and local law enforcement. Combining 
those resources, with their different fields of expertise and their national and local 
perspectives, makes for much stronger investigations than if those agencies were to 
work in isolation of one another. Since September 2001 , the missions of many 
federal law enforcement agencies have been necessarily broadened to address issues 
related to domestic security; however, it is important for the federal government to 
help its law enforcement agencies define their core mission and focus on how they 
can partner with local law enforcement to make communities all across the country 
safer places to live and work. 

The federal government can also continue to fund research into what works in 
reducing crime and disorder and publicize best practices from across the country. 
Many of the discretionary grant programs are designed to fund new and innovative 
programs. Those programs that are successful should be publicized and technical 
assistance made available to those cities and law enforcement agencies that may wish 
to replicate a program that has been successful in another location. 


Questions from Senator Herb Kohl 

1. For many years, we have been asking law enforcement to do more 

with less, and our ability to fight crime has been undermined as a 
result. With the recent increased support in the stimulus bill as well as 
the FYll budget, what can law enforcement officials do to ensure the 
taxpayers that the funds are being used in a responsible and effective 
manner? 
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First of all, I think you must have some tangible results to show for the funds and then 
you must publicize those results. We use every available opportunity to let the citizens of 
Charlotte know what we are doing to reduce crime and the role that grant money plays in 
that process. Our officers and command staff attend over 100 community meetings per 
month throughout the community to provide updates to citizens on what we are doing in 
their areas and the successes and challenges of our crime reduction efforts. We also send 
out e-mail newsletters to citizen subscribers that are tailored to each of our 39 patrol 
response areas with updated information on what is occurring in each small area of the 
city. Our website also gives citizens access to a considerable amount of information 
including updated crime statistics for their neighborhoods. 

The City of Charlotte is aware of the public interest in how stimulus funds are used and 
has taken extra steps to keep citizens informed. The City has a special section on its 
website devoted to the stimulus program. That portion of the website defined every grant 
program for which the city applied for stimulus funds and runs updates on the status of 
each grant. As the funded programs are kicked off, they are spotlighted in feature stories 
in a quarterly newsletter, “Stimulating Times”. Stories on our department have included 
the 50 officers we received under the COPS program and one of the afterschool programs 
we funded under the ARRA Justice Assistance Grant. The newsletter enables our 
citizens to track all of the City’s involvement in the economic stimulus program. 

2. The COPS Program is vital to local law enforcement agencies to help 

provide additional officers, prosecutors, and technology needed to 
keep their communities safe. However, law enforcement agencies 
cannot rely on this funding source alone and for an indefinite amount 
of time. 

a: Do you agree that local law enforcement agencies should be 
responsible for fully funding these positions after the allotted 
period of funding time? 

Yes, because it forces municipalities and their police departments to make more 
thoughtful decisions on whether to apply for grant funds and, if so, how many officers to 
request. 


b. If you agree, how can local law enforcement agencies sustain 
officers who are hired using COPS funding once the funding 
has ended? 

When cities make the decision to apply for COPS grant funding, they must do detailed 
budget projections on the cost of adding additional officers to their budgets when the 
grant funding ended. We do this in Charlotte and the City Council has those cost 
projections in front of them when they vote on whether or not to approve the grant 
application. There are a number of things that can be done to maintain officers including 
transferring funds from other City accounts to the Police Department’s operating budget 
and evaluating the effectiveness of various programs, eliminating those that are not 
effective, and applying those savings to the officer positions. In Charlotte, no City 
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department’s budget is created in isolation. All of the budget requests are ultimately 
prioritized by the City Council and public safety needs almost always come out as the top 
priority. This forces some hard decisions in terms of the entire city budget. The key to 
maintaining the new positions is advance planning on the part of municipalities and 
police departments. 

3. Some critics of COPS, Byrne Justice Assistance, and other local law 
enforcement programs say that the Federal government should not be 
supporting local law enforcement. How do you respond to critics of 
these programs who argue that such funding creates a “cycle of 
dependency” though which state and local jurisdictions become 
unable to stand on their own? 

1 think it is inaccurate for critics of grant funding to assume that all crime problems are 
localized. Many of the crime problems that we are experiencing, especially in urban 
areas, are nationwide in scope. These issues include gangs, drugs, firearms, cyber crime, 
etc. With the mobility of our society and the dissemination of information through so 
many formats, crime trends that begin in one area of the country rapidly spread to other 
areas. At one point in time, we thought the Crips and the Bloods were gangs that affected 
only Los Angeles. Now they are all over the country, including Charlotte. 

In reality what affects one of us affects all of us. Local law enforcement is routinely 
assisted by federtil law enforcement agencies that bring their resources and national 
perspective to crime problems that touch all segments of the country. In many cases, 
those problems are addressed through grant funded task forces that are comprised of 
federal, state, and local law enforcement. They do tremendous good; in Charlotte, we are 
looking at ways to more objectively measure the outcome of the work of these joint task 
forces. They are just one example of what is done with federal funding. Obviously there 
are many other examples of what state and local law enforcement is able to do with the 
positions, equipment, and technology that federal grant funds provide. 

Safe communities are one of the most important priorities of all of our citizens. To that 
end, we are not in a cycle of dependency so much as we are in a cycle of interdependency 
to create these safe communities and address the crime problems we have in common. 
Federal, state, and local governments are all a vital part of that cycle and each benefit 
from the other’s resources and expertise. 

4. How do you respond to the argument that programs such as COPS 
should be funded at lower levels due to the decrease in crime in many 
major cities? 


In 2009, Charlotte experienced its lowest level of crime per 100,000 population in 31 
years. None of us in Charlotte’s law enforcement community are naive enough to think 
that we no longer have any more work to do. On the contrary, all of us understand that 
crime is cyclical and that these dramatic decreases in crime will be difficult, at best, to 
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maintain. When we reduce the funding for new officers, we reduce police visibility and 
the opportunity to deploy resources to address emerging crime trends at their earliest 
stages. We decrease the opportunities for officers to build effective partnerships with 
citizens and engage them in taking responsibility for their own safety. We reduce the 
opportunities to address some of the disorder issues that help create an environment that 
is conducive to crime. When we cut funding for new technology, we reduce our 
opportunities to make information a powerful weapon in the fight against crime. 

Crime can go up much quicker than it comes down. All you need is for one prolific 
offender to be released from jail or an emerging gang feel it needs to leave its mark on 
the area it considers its turf; the result is an emerging crime trend. To reduce the capacity 
to address crime problems and to assume that crime reductions will be stable for an 
extended period of time does a disservice to all of our citizens. 
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BURLINGTON POLICE DEPARTMENT 
1 North Avenue 
Burlington, Vermont 05401 


Michael E. Schirling 
Chief of Police 


Phone (802) 658-2704 
Fax (802) 865-7579 
TTY/TDD (802) 658-2700 


Senate Judiciary Committee 

Hearing on Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategies 
Chief Michael E. Schirling 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Russell D. Feingold 

1 . Senator, your Bill entitled Prevention Resources for Eliminating Criminal Activity 
Using Tailored Interventions in Our Neighborhoods Act or the PRECAUTION Act 
would be a useful tool for law enforcement that could, if properly implemented, result 
in long term cost savings not only for law enforcement, but also for communities as a 
whole. The manner in which creative initiatives would be studied to validate their 
effectiveness and then added to a resource library of new ideas seems like a prudent 
approach to spreading important concepts and ideas to improve the criminal justice 
system in a meaningful way. 

I will add two thoughts to this discussion that I believe are worthy of consideration 
regarding this bill. First, that exploring the best existing initiatives should be 
supplemented by an ongoing search to develop new ones. 

Second, that the oversight Commission and it’s authority should be tailored and 
empowered to be adaptable, able to react and move swiftly, to be “light on it’s feet” 
so that new, fresh ideas can be explored quickly and effectively. Crime and social 
disorder ebbs and flows, often quickly - facilitated by the instantaneous flow of 
information in the technology age. There is always a new challenge. Our responses 
must have the ability to be tried and tested with equal speed. 

2. I think the answer to this question lies partly in the types of initiatives contemplated 
in the PROMISE Act. Federal funding can be used as an effective tool to create 
incentives for innovation and cost savings. Creating mechanisms for agencies to 
partner together to build programs and initiatives that address root causes of crime, 
address crime reduction strategies, and creative response methodologies are possible. 
For example, the Justice Department could create smaller, competitive, seed funding 
programs to encourage innovation. Once a variety of creative initiatives have been 
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identified, regional conferences and workshops could be held to bring law 
enforcement leaders together to share and “cross pollinate” and build upon ideas. 

This concept, or a version of it, could be utilized to gather law enforcement leaders 
and their ideas about how to create incentives and smartly invest in law enforcement 
during these difficult economic times. 

3. I believe that the broad responsibilities of State and local law enforcement, coupled 
with limited resources, and significant call volumes largely preclude the use of these 
agencies to enforce immigration laws. They certainly should not be relied upon by 
federal agencies as a primary means of enforcement. To the extent that State and 
local agencies come into contact with those committing criminal acts that may also 
have underlying immigration status issues, these agencies can be a source of 
information for federal authorities. Simultaneously, in an effort to ensure that local 
crime is not driven “underground” or under-reported as a result of State and local 
agencies being tasked directly with reporting any and all immigration issues, I believe 
it is important to State and local agencies to have the latitude to refrain from inquiring 
about the immigration status of victims and witnesses of crime. Put simply, victims 
and witnesses must feel free to cooperate with law enforcement in investigations 
regardless if their status. 


Responses to Questions Submitted by Senator Herb Kohl 

1 . I can only speak directly to this issue at a local level. At our Department stimulus 
funding has been directed to innovative programs designed to reduce crime and 
reduce the number of people entering the traditional criminal justice system by 
diverting them to community-based interventions and sanctions. The hope is to 
reduce justice system costs, or at least flatten the steep trend line of costs, over the 
long term. These initiatives include, but are not limited to: 

a. Use of street level mental health professionals in lieu of police officers to 
handle calls in which unmet mental health needs is a factor in disorder or 
crime 

b. Use of a graffiti remediation coordinator to reduce the incidence of 
vandalism and ancillary crime that goes with urban blight 

c. Use of technology to allow crime reports to be taken and crime reports to 
be seen online, freeing critical policing resources for other core functions 

To date, the first two initiatives have begun to reduce crime (new vandalism 
reports) and repeated responses by law enforcement to incidents in which mental 
health is a key factor. The technology initiative is currently under development. 

2. Our Department has not been in a position to take advantage of COPS funding 
streams in a number of years. This is because of the requirement that the agency 
fund the position after the allotted period of federal funding. While I agree that 
the use of Federal funds should be as “seed capital” to assist agencies to add 
officers if their communities need additional law enforcement resources, I believe 
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it is critical for those communities to plan for sustaining critical safety services in 
the long term. Circumstances may arise in which communities may need an 
infusion of resources but be unable to afford the resources that are immediately 
needed. 

Creation of “inverse funding stream” plans to allow local funds to slowly replace 
federal “seed” funds over the cycle of the grant is one way for communities to 
slowly ease into the costs of additional officers and safety services. By budgeting 
small increases over the course of the federal grant cycle, the grantee could 
gradually grow resources to cover the ongoing cost of the resources initially 
funded through COPS or other Federal funding sources. For example: 



Federal Portion 

Agency Portion 

Year 1 

100% 

0% 

Year 2 

75 

25 

Year 3 

50 

50 

Year 4 

25 

75 

Year 5 

0 

100 


Using this approach, agencies or communities that have identified the need for an 
infusion of new resources (for example 1 0 new officers) could slowly ease into 
that expense (2.5 officers annually). 

3. While the critics of COPS and Byrne may be correct that in some cases a cycle of 
dependency may be created in which local jurisdictions do not stand on their own. 
Budget pressures coupled with rising expectations about the role of law 
enforcement in our communities seem to create an ever-expanding demand for 
resources. Key to mitigating that expanding demand is the creation of smart 
strategies, and a need to ensure that law enforcement is not tasked with providing 
services previously done by agencies, government and otherwise, that cannot keep 
up with demand. Mental health services are one quick example of the expanding 
role of law enforcement and criminal justice due to shrinking capacity in the 
mental health system. 

I believe it is possible to craft meaningful ways to infuse resources like COPS 
funding to jurisdictions that are in need of critical assistance while building 
mechanisms to ensure that they plan accordingly for the future. That can be 
accomplished by setting specific standards for use of this type of funding with 
continuation planning as a core tenet in the competitive selection process. 

4. In my opinion there are many factors that weave together to decrease crime rates 
in major cities. One of the factors that may relate to measurable decreases is the 
displacement of crime to sub-urban and rural areas as effective strategies and 
more robust resources take hold in more urban areas. There are, of course, other 
reasons for these decreases as well. However, more significant and complex 
crime problems, led by drug trafficking and technology-facilitated crime, are 
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making their way into our suburban and rural communities. The agencies 
responsible for policing these areas may need Federal support, at least on a short- 
term basis, to “seed” new officers and support staff in response to these changes. 
It is examples like this, where crime trends and system needs change rapidly 
(compared to community / government capacity to respond) as a result of things 
like displacement and new technology needs where Federal assistance to State 
and local law enforcement is most critical. 
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HKN1()1()5 


S.L.(;. 


111th congress 
1st Skhsion 



To provide iiiforiruitioii, rcsourees, rofoinmendatioiis, and Hiiidiiif*' to help 
State and loeal law enfbreeineiil. enact crime prevention and intervention 
■sti'iitepios siip[K)rted by rigorous evidence. 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. FEIN(.iOLI) introduced the following hill; which was read twice and 
referred to the Committee on 


A BILL 

To provide iiiformatioo, resotirccs, rcconinieiidatiotis, and 
funding- to iiel|) State and loeal law entbrceincnt enact 
critiie prevention and intervetition strategies supported 
by rig'oroiis evidence. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representa- 

2 tives of the United Stades of America in Congreas assembled, 

3 SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE. 

4 Tliis Act may be cited as the “Prevention Resources 

5 for Bliminatinj>' Critninal Activity IJsiiij*- Tailored Inter- 

6 ventions in Our Neighborhoods Act of 2010” or the 

7 “PRECAUTION Act”. 
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11 KN 1 01 (if) s.ia’, 

2 

1 SEC. 2. PURPOSES. 

2 The purposes of this Act are to — 

3 (1) estahlish a comniitmciit on the part of the 

4 Feth'ral (lovern incut to provide leadcnsfiip on suc- 

5 eessful crime prevention and intet^'ention strategies; 

6 (2) further tlie integration of eritne prevention 

7 and inteiTOntion strategies into traditional law en- 

8 for-eement practices of State and local law enforce- 

9 ment offices around the country; 

10 (8) develop a plain-language, impleinentation- 

11 focused as.ses.sinent of those current crime and delin- 

12 queney iirmention and inten'cntion strategies that 

13 are supported by rigorous evidence; 

14 (4) provide additional resources to the National 

15 Institute of Justice to administer grants, contracts, 

16 and cooperative agreements for research and devel- 

17 o|)nient for promising crime prevention and interven- 

18 tion strategies; 

19 (5) develop recommendations for Federal prior- 

20 ities foi- crime and delinquency prevention and inter- 

21 vention research, development, and funding that 

22 may augment important Federal grant programs, in- 

23 eluding the Edward Byrne Memorial Justice Assist- 

24 ance (Irant Pi'ograin under subpart 1 of i)ai't E of 

25 title I of the Omnibus Crime Conti-ol and Safe 

26 Streets Act of 1968 (42 U.S.C. 8750 et seq.), grant 
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1 programs administered by the Office of Comnniiiity 

2 Oriented Policing' Services of the Department of 

3 Justice, grant progi-ams adininistered by the Office 

4 of Safe and Drug-Free Scliools of the Departniciit 

5 of Education, and other similar progi-ams; and 

6 (6) reduce the costs that rising violent crime 

7 imposes on interstate conunerce. 

8 SEC. 3. DEFINITIONS. 

9 In this Act, the following definitions shall apply: 

10 (1) Commission'. — The term “Commissioif’ 

1 1 means the National Commission on Public Safety 

12 Through Crime Prevention established under section 

13 4(a). 

14 (2) IlKlOHors EVIDE.NCE. — The term “rigorous 

15 evidence” means evidence generated by scientifically 

16 valid foj'ins of outcome evaluation, particularly ran- 

17 domized trials (where practicable). 

18 (3) SUBCATEGOKY. — The term “subcategory” 

19 means 1 of the following categories: 

20 (A) Family and community settings (in- 

21 eluding public health-based strategies). 

22 (P) Law enforcement settings (including 

23 probation-based strategies). 

24 (C) School settings (including antigang 

25 and general antivdolcnee sti-ategics). 
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1 (4) Top-tier. — The term “top-tier” means any 

2 sti'ategy supported r-igorous evidence of tlie siz- 

3 able, sustained benefits to jraiticii rants in the strat- 

4 egy or to socirrty. 

5 SEC. 4. NATIONAL COMMISSION ON PUBLIC SAFETY 

6 THROUGH CRIME PREVENTION. 

7 (a) Estarlisiimemt. — T liere is cstablislicd a corn- 

8 mission to be Icnown as the National Commission on Pub- 

9 lie Safety Through Crime Prevention. 

10 (b) Mumpers. — 

11 (1) In general. — Tire Commission shall be 

12 composed of 9 members, of whom — 

13 (A) 3 shall be appointed by the President, 

14 1 of whom shall be the Assistant Attorney Gen- 

15 era! for the Office of Justice Progr-ams or a 

16 representative of such Assistant Attorney Gen- 

17 eral; 

18 (B) 2 shall be appointed by the Speaker of 

19 the House of Representatives, unless the Speak- 

20 er is of the same party as the President, in 

21 which case 1 shall be appointed by the Speaker 

22 of the House of Representatives and 1 shall be 

23 appointed by the minority loader of the House 

24 of Representatives; 
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(C) 1 shall bo appointed by the minority 
leader of the House of Kepreseiitatives (in addi- 
tion to any appointment made imd('r subpara- 
graph (P>)); 

(D) 2 shall be ap[)ointed by the majoi-ity 
leader of the Senate, unless the majority leader 
is of the same party as the President, in which 
case 1 shall be appointed by the majority leader 
of the Senate and 1 shall be appointed by the 
minority leader of the Senate; and 

(E) 1 shall l)e appointed by the minority 
leader of the Senate (in additioti to any ap- 
pointment made under subparagraph (D)). 

(2) Persons ELKiiBijE. — 

(A) In Ol'^NERAL. — Each member- of the 
Commission shall be an individual who has 
knowledge or expertise in rnatter-s to be studied 
by the Conrrrtission. 

(B) Eeqpihed rerresentatives. — At 
least, — 

(i) 2 members of the Commission 
shall be r-espeeted social scientists with ex- 
periettec implementing or iirterpreting r-ig- 
orous, outcome-based trials; and 


I 
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1 (ii) 2 metubcrs of the Commission 

2 shall be law eiiforeemciit pt-aetitioiicrs. 

3 (3) Coxsi'i/rATiON KKQUIUEI), — The Pi-esident, 

4 the Speaker of the House of Representatives, the mi- 

5 nority leader of the House of Representatives, and 

6 the majority leader and minority leader of the Sen- 

7 ate shall consult prior to the appointment of the 

8 members of the Commission to achieve, to the max- 

9 imum extent possible, fair and equitable representa- 

10 tioii of various [joints of view with respect to the 

11 matters to be studied by the Commission. 

12 (4) Term, — Each member shall be appointed 

13 foi' the life of the Commission. 

14 (5) Tr.ME r<X)R IMTIAI. AIdH)INTMENTS. — The 

15 appointment of the members shall be made not later 

16 than 60 days after the date of enactment of this 

17 Act. 

18 (6) Vacancies. — A vacancy in the Commission 

19 shall be filled in the manner in which the original 

20 appointment was made, and shall be made not later 

21 than 60 days after the date on which the vacancy 

22 occuiTcd. 

23 (7) Ex OFFICIO members. — The Direetoi- of 

24 the National Institute of Justice, the Diiectoi' of the 

25 Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinqueticy Preven- 
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1 tioii, the Difcctor of the Community Capacity ])evel- 

2 opmciit Office, the ])ireetOf of tlic Bm-eau of Justice 

3 Statistics, tile Director of tlie Bureau of Justice As- 

4 sistaiicc, and tlie Director of Community Oriented 

5 Policing- Sendees (or a representative of each such 

6 director) sliaJl cacli serve in an cx officio cajiacity on 

7 the Commission to proOde advice and information to 

8 the Commission. 

9 (c) Opioratio.v. — 

10 (1) ClIAlRPEKSOX. — At tlie initial meeting of 

1 1 the Commission, the members of the Commission 

12 sliall elect a chaii-pcrson from among its voting 

13 membei's, by a vote of % of the members of the 

14 Commission. The chairperson shall retain this posi- 

15 tion for the life of the Commission. If the chair- 

16 pei'son leaves the Commission, a new chairperson 

17 shall be selected, by a vote of of the members of 

18 the Commission. 

19 (2) Meetixos. — T he Commission shall meet at 

20 the call of the chaiiporson. The initial meeting of the 

21 Commission shall take place not later than 30 days 

22 after the date on which all the members of the Com- 

23 mission have been appointed. 

24 (3) Quorum. — A majority of the members of 

25 the Commission shall constitute a quorum to coii- 


I 
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1 duet business, and the Coinmission may establisfi a 

2 lesser quorum for conductings hearino's scheduled by 

3 the Commission. 

4 (4) Rules.- — The Coinmission may establish by 

5 majority vote any other rules for the conduct of 

6 Commission business, if such mles arc not incon- 

7 sistent with this Act or other applicable law. 

8 (d) Public IIearlvgs. — 

9 (1) IN' general. — The Commission .shall hold 

10 public hearing's. The Commission may hold such 

11 hearings, sit and act at such times and places, take 

12 such testimony, and receive such evidence as the 

13 Commission considers advisable to carry out its du- 

14 tics under this section. 

15 (2) Focus OF HEARINGS. — The Commission 

16 shall hold at least 3 separate public hearings, each 

17 of which shall focus on 1 of the snbeategories. 

18 (3) Witness expenses. — W itnesses requested 

19 to appear before the Commission shall be paid the 

20 same tees as arc paid to witnesses under section 

21 1821 of title 28, United States Code. The per diem 

22 and mileage allowances tor witnesses shall be paid 

23 from funds appropriated to the Commission. 

24 (e) Compreitensivt: Study of Evidence-based 

25 Crime Prevention and Intervention Strategies. — 
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9 

(1) lx (lUNEliAL. — The Commission shall catry 
out a compi'ehciisive stuily of the effectiveness of 
crime and delinquency i>revention and intervention 
stratefifies, org-anized around the 3 subcategories. 

(2) Matters ixt'LUDED. — The .study ujider 
paragraph (1) shall itieludc! — 

(A) a toAoew of i-eseareh on the general ef- 
fectiveness of incorporating CT-irne prevention 
and intervention str-ategies into an overall law 
enforcement plan; 

(11) an evaluation of how to more effec- 
tively communicate the wealth of social science 
research to praetitioner-s; 

(C) a i-eview of evidence rogarding the ef- 
fectiveness of specific crime prevention and 
intei'vention strategies, focusing on tho.se strate- 
gies supported by r'igorous evidetrce; 

(D) an identification of — 

(i) promising ar-eas for further re- 
sear-ch artd development; and 

(ii) other ai'cas representing gaps in 
the body of knowledge that would benefit 
from additional resear-ch and development; 
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(15) an assessment of the best practices for 
implementing prevention and inten-ention strat- 
egies; 

(F) an assessment of the best praetices for 
gathering rigorous evidence regarding the im- 
plementation of interv'ention and prevention 
strategies; and 

{(1) an assessment of those top-tier strate- 
gies best suited for duplication efforts in a 
range of settings ae»-oss tlic country. 

(3) INITIAI. KHPOKT ON TOP-TIER CHIME PRE- 
VENTION ANO INTERVENTIO.N STRATEGIES. — 

(A) Distribution. — Not later than 18 
months after tlte date on which all members of 
the Commission have been appointed, the Com- 
mission shall submit a public report on the 
study carried out under this subsection to — 

(i) the President; 

(ii) Congress; 

(iii) the Attorney General; 

(iv) the Chief Federal Public Defendci- 
of each disti-ict; 

(v) the chief executive of each State; 

(vi) the Director of the Administrative 
Office of the Courts of each State; 
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1 

(vii) the Director of the Administra- 

2 

tive Office of the United States Coui-ts; 

3 

and 

4 

(viii) the attoriiCT general of eaeli 

5 

State. 

6 

(B) Contexts. — Tlie report under .snl>- 

7 

paragraph (A) shall incinde — 

8 

(i) the finditigs and conclusions of the 

9 

Commission; 

10 

(ii) a summary of the top-tier strate- 

11 

gies, inchiding — 

12 

(I) a i-eview of the rigorous evi- 

13 

dence suppoiting the designation of 

14 

each strategy as top-tier; 

15 

(11) a brief outline of the keys to 

16 

successful imirlementatiorr for each 

17 

str-ategT; and 

18 

(III) a list of references and 

19 

other informatiorr on where fui-ther in- 

20 

for-mation on each strategy can be 

21 

fouitd; 

22 

(iii) r-ecomrnetrded protocols for imple- 

23 

menting crime and delinquency pr-evention 

24 

and interv’eirtiotr strategics generally; 


q 
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(iv) recommended protocols for evalii- 
atinjf the effectiveness of crime and delin- 
quency prevention and intemmtion strate- 
gies; and 

(v) a summary of the matei'ials relied 
upon by the Commission in preparation of 
the report. 

(C) Consultation \mth outside au- 
thorities. — In developing the recommended 
protocols for implementation and rigorous eval- 
uation of tO[)-ticr crime and delinquency preven- 
tion and intervention strategies under this para- 
graph, the Commission shall consult with the 
Committee on Law and Jirsticc at the National 
Academy of Sciemee and with national associa- 
tions representing- the law enforcement and so- 
cial science profe.ssions, including the National 
Sheriffs’ Association, the Police Executive Re- 
search Forum, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Consortium of Social 
Science Associations, and the American Society 
of Criminologvx 


23 (f) Kbuommendations Reiiardino Innovativti 


24 Crumb Prevention and Intervention Stiutegies.- 


25 (1) SuiLMISSlON. — 


p 
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(A) In general. — Not latei- than 30 days 
after the date of the final hearinj>’ under sub- 
section (d) rolatinjf to a snl>catC5>jory, the Com- 
mission shall provide the Director of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice and the Attorney 
Genei-al with recommendations on qualifvTug 
consideratiojis relatinf*' to that subeateg'ory for 
scleetinji,- recipients of contracts, cooperative 
agreenients, and {’■rants under section 5. 

(B) DEADiaxE.— Not later than 13 
months aftei- the date on which all members of 
the Commission have been appointed, the Com- 
mission shall provide all i-ecommendations re- 
quired under this subsection. 

(2) Matters inclloed. — JJie recommenda- 
tions provided under para{<raph (1) shall include rec- 
ommendations rclatinj^ to — 

(A) the types of strate{{'ics for the applica- 
ble subcateg-ory that would best benefit from 
additional research and development; 

(B) any geog-raphic oi- demogi-aphic tar- 

gets; 

(C) the tj’pes of partnetships with other 
public or private entities that rniglit be perti- 
nent and prioritized; and 
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1 (D) any classes of crime and delinquency 

2 prevention and intervention strategies that 

3 sliould not be givcni priority because of a pro- 

4 existing base of knowledge that would benefit 

5 less from additional research and development. 

6 (g) Pinal Report on the Results of Innova- 

7 TIVE Crime Preventio.n and Intervention Stilvte- 

8 OIES. — 

9 (1) In GENERAi.. — F ollowing the close of the 3- 

10 year period for the evaluation of an innovative strat- 

11 egy under section 5, the Commission shall collect the 

12 results of the evaluation and shall submit a public 

13 repott to the President, the Attorney General, Con- 

14 gi'css, the chief executive of each State, and the at- 

15 torncy gener-al of each State desciibing each sti-ategy 

16 funded under section 5 and the results of the strat- 

17 egy. The repoit under this paragraph shall be sub- 

18 mitted not later than 5 years after the date of the 

19 selection of the chairperson of the Commission. 

20 (2) Collection of information and evi- 

21 DENCE regarding RECIPIENTS. — The collection of 

22 information and evidence by the Commission regard- 

23 ing each recipient of a contract, cooperative agree- 

24 ment, or grant under section 5 shall be carried out 

25 by— 
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(A) ongoing communications with the 
grant administrator at the National Institute of 
Justice and other appi-opriate officers at other 
components of the Department of Justice; 

(B) visits by representatives of the Com- 
mission (including at least 1 member of the 
Commission) to the site where the recipient of 
a contract, cooperative agreement, or grant is 
carrying out the strategy funded under sectioti 
5, at least once in ttie second and once in the 
third year- of the contract, cooperative agree- 
ment, or grant; 

(C) a rexnew of the data generated by the 
study monitoring the effectiveness of the strat- 
egy; and 

(D) other means as necessary. 

(3) Matters incht^ed.— T he report sub- 
mitted under paragraph (1) shall include a review of 
each strategy" cai-riod out with a contract, coopera- 
tive agreement, or gr-ant under section 5, detailing — 

(A) the ty|>e of crime or delitrquency pre- 
vention 01 ' inteiwention strategy"; 

(B) where the acti\"ities under the strategy 
were carried out, including geographic and de- 
mographic targets; 


I 
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(C) any partner-ships vvitli public of pi-ivate 
entities through the course of the period of the 
eontr-aet, cooperative agreement, or grant; 

(D) the type and design of the effective- 
ness study conducted under section 5(b)(4) or 
section r)(c)(2)(C) for that str-ategy; 

(E) the results of the effectiveness study 
conducted under section r)(b)(4) or section 
5(c)(2)(C) foi- that strategy; 

(F) lessons learned regarding implementa- 
tion of that strategy' or- of the effectiveness 
study conducted under section 5(b)(4) or sec- 
tion 5(c)(2)(C), including recommendations re- 
garding which t-y-pes of envii-onments might best 
be suited for successful replication; and 

(G) recommendations regar-ding the need 
for fuithei- research and development of the 
strategy. 

(h) Personnel Matters. — 

(1) Travel expenses. — The members of the 
Commission shall be allowed travel expenses, includ- 
ing per diem in lieu of subsistence, at rates author- 
ized for employees of agencies under subchapter I of 
chapter 57 of title 5, United States Code, while 
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1 away tVoni tlteir homes or regular places of business 

2 in tlie performaiiec of service for the Conimission. 

3 (2) Compensation op membeks— Members of 

4 the Commission shall serve without compensation. 

5 (8) Staff. — 

6 (A) In GENEfc\L. — The chairperson of the 

7 Commission may, without regard to the civil 

8 sendee laws and regulations, appoint and termi- 

9 natc an executive director and sneli other addi- 

10 tional personnel as may be necessary to enable 

11 the Commission to iierform its duties. The orn- 

12 ployment of an executive director sliall be sub- 

13 jeet to confirmation by the Commission. 

14 (B) Compensation. — The chairperson of 

15 tlie Commission may fix the compensation of 

16 tlie executive director and other personnel with- 

17 out regard to the provisions of chapter- 51 ami 

18 subchapter III of chapter 53 of title 5, United 

19 States Code, relating to classification of posi- 

20 tions and General Schedule pay rates, except 

21 that the rate of pay for the executive director 

22 and other personnel may not exceed the rate 

23 payable for level V of the Executive Schedule 

24 undci- section 5316 of such title. 
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1 (4) I)p7rAIL OF FBDERiVL EMPLOYEES. — Witll 

2 the affirniative vote of % of the members of the 

3 Commission, any Federal Government employee, 

4 with the approval of the head of the appropriate 

5 Federal ajicney, may be detailed to the Commission 

6 without reimbursement, and such detail shall be 

7 without interruption or loss of civil semce status, 

8 bcjiefits, or privile^-es. 

9 (i) CoxTRAC'rs FOR Research. — 

10 (1) NA'riOXAL IXSTITUTE OF JUSTICE. — ^\¥ith a 

11 % affirmative vote of the members of the Cornmis- 

12 sioti, the Commission may select nongovernmental 

13 researchers and experts to assist the Commission in 

14 carrying out its duties under this Act. The National 

15 Institute of Justice shall contract with the r-eseareh- 

16 ers and experts selected by the Commission to pro- 

17 vide ftniding in exchange for their services. 

18 (2) Other organizations. — N othing in this 

19 subsection shall be construed to limit the ability of 

20 the Commission to enter into contracts with otlicr 

21 entities or organizations for research necessary to 

22 carry out the duties of the Commission under this 

23 section. 
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1 (i) AliTlIOHIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. — There 

2 are authorized to be appropriated $5,000,000 to carry out 

3 this section. 

4 (k) Termination. — T lie Coiiimissiou shall terminate 

5 on the date that is 30 days after the date on which the 

6 Commission submits the last report required by this sec- 

7 tioii. 

8 (1) Exemption. — The Commission shall be exempt 

9 from the Federal Advisoiy Committee Act. 

10 SEC. 6. INNOVATIVE CRIME PREVENTION AND INTERVEN- 

1 1 TION STRATEGIES. 

12 (a) In Ceneral. — T he Attorney General may fund 

13 the implementation and evaluation of innovative crime or 

14 delinquency prevention or intervention strategies though 

15 coordinated initiatives, as described in subsection (b), 

16 through grants authorized under subsection (c), or a com- 

17 bination of the coordinated initiatives and grants. 

18 (b) Coordinated Initiatives. — 

19 (1) I.N ceneraIj. — T he Attorney General, act- 

20 ing through the Director of the National Institute of 

21 Justice, may coordinate efforts between the National 

22 Institute of Justice and other appropriate compo- 

23 nents of the Department of Justice to implement 

24 and rigorously evaluate innovative crime or derm- 

25 quency [irevention or inteivcntion strategies. 
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IlENJOKif) S.Ij.C*. 

20 

1 (2) Selection of strati<::«ies. — The Director 

2 of the National Institute of Justice, in consultation 

3 with the heads of other appropr-iate components of 

4 the Department of Justice, shall identify innovative 

5 crime or delinquency prevention or intervention 

6 str-ategies that would best benefit from additional 

7 funding? and evaluation, taking into eonsider’ation the 

8 recommendations of the Commission under section 

9 4(f). 

10 (3) Phocha.m OFFUn-: hoi.k. — T he head of any 

11 appropriate component of the Department of Jus- 

12 tice, as determined by the Attorney General, may 

13 proGde incentives under a contract, cooperative 

14 agreement, or grant entered into or made by tlie 

15 component, including a competitive preference pri- 

16 ority and providing additional funds, for a public or 

17 private entity to — 

18 (A) implement a sti'ategy identified under 

19 paragraph (2); or 

20 (B) participate in the evaluation under 

21 par’agraph (4) of the str-ategies identified intdcr- 

22 paragraph (2). 

23 (4) National institute of justice evalua- 

24 TION. — 
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HEN 10 165 S.L.a 

21 

1 (A) In genkual. — The Director of the 

2 National Institute of Justice may enter into or 

3 make eonti-acts, cooperative agreements, or 

4 grants to conduct a rigorous study of the cffec- 

5 tivcness of each strategy- relating to which an 

6 incentive is provided under paragraph (3). 

7 (B) Amoi nt and DUitiVTiDN. — A contract, 

8 coopcT'ative agreement, oi- grant under subpara- 

9 grapli (A) shall be for not more than $700, 000, 

10 and shall be for a period of not more than 3 

1 1 years, 

12 (C) Methodology of stedy. — Each 

13 study comlueted under suliparagraph (A) shall 

14 use a study design that is likely to produce rig- 

15 orous evidenw' of the etfectiveness of the strat- 

16 egy and, where feasible, measure outcomes 

17 using available administrative data, such as po- 

18 lice arrest records, so as to minimize the costs 

19 of the study. 

20 (c) Gka.nts Authoki;^ed. — 

21 (1) I\ geneiovl. — The Director of the National 

22 Institute of Justice may make grants to public and 

23 private entities to fund the implementation and eval- 

24 nation of innovative crime or delinquency prevention 

25 or intervention strategies. The purpose of grants 


I 
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HEN 101 (>5 


S.L.H. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 


22 

utidcf this subsection shall be to provide funds for 
all expenses related to the implementation of such a 
strategy and to condnct a rigorous study on the ef- 
fectiveness of that str-ategA'. 

(2) UltiVNT DISTRIBUTION. — 

(A) Period. — A grant under this sub- 
section shall be made for a period of not more 
than 3 yeare. 

(P) A.\K)UN'T. — The amount of each grant 
under this subsection — 

(i) shall be sufficient to ensure that 
rigorous evaluations may be perforaned; 
and 

(ii) shall not exceed $2,000,000. 

(C) Evaluatio.n set-aside. — 

(i) In (!E.\ERAL. — A grantee shall use 
not less than $300,000 and not more than 
$700,000 of the funds from a grant under 
this subsection foi- a rigorous study of the 
effectiveness of the strategy during the 3- 
year period of the grant for that strategy. 

(ii) Methodology of study. — 

(I) In general. — Each study 
conducted under clause (i) shall use 
an evaluator and a study design ap- 
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IIENlOHir) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


S. 

23 

proved by the employee of the Na- 
tional Institute of Justice hired or as- 
sig-ued under subsection (e) and, 
where feasible, measure outcomes 
using- available administrative data, 
such as |)olice ar-rest records, so as to 
minimize the costs of the study. 

(II) Ckitekia. — The employee of 
the National Institute of Justice hired 
or assigned untlcr subsection (e) shall 
a{)pi’ove — 

(aa) an evaluatoi- that has 
successfully carried out multiple 
studies producing rigoi-ous e\’i- 
dencx! of effectiveness; and 

(bb) a (U'oijosed study design 
that is likely to produce rigorous 
evidence of the effectiveness of 
the strategy. 

(III) AppkovaJj.— Before a grant 
is awarded under this subsection, the 
evaluator and study design of a grant- 
ee shall be approved by the employee 
of the National Institute of Justice 
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l[ENl()lfi5 S.1..0. 

24 

1 hired or assij^iied uiidei' subsection 

2 (o). 

3 (D) Date of award. — N ot later than 6 

4 tnontlis aftei- the date of receiving recoimnenda- 

5 tions relating to a subcategory from the Com- 

6 mission under section 4{f), the Director of the 

7 National Institute of Justice shall award all 

8 grants under this subsection relating to that 

9 subcategory. 

10 (E) TyI'E of Glt^tNTS. — One-third of the 

11 grants made under this subsection shall be 

12 made iti each subcategory. In distributing 

13 grants, the recommendations of the Commission 

14 under section 4(f) shall be considered. 

15 (d) Author iZATio.v of Aprroi*riati()XS. — T here 

16 arc authoT-ized to be appropriated $18,000,000 to carry 

17 out subsections (b) and (c). 

18 (c) Dedkuxted Staff. — 

19 (1) In (JENEIUMj.— T he Director of the National 

20 Institute of Justice shall hire or assign a full-time 

21 employee to oversee the contracts, cooperative agrec- 

22 ments, and grants under this section. 

23 (2) Study oversight. — T he employee of the 

24 National Institute of Justice hired or assigned under 

25 paragraph (1) shall be responsible for ensuring that 
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25 

1 fccipiciits of a contract, cooperative ag'r-conicnt, or 

2 grant iindei- tliis section adhere to the study design 

3 approved before the contract, cooperative ag'rectnent, 

4 or grant was entered into or awarded. 

5 (3) Liaison. — Tlie employee of the National 

6 Institute of Justice hired or assigned under para- 

7 graph (1) may he used as a liaison between the 

8 Commission and the n'cipicnts of a contract, cooiier- 

9 ative agreement, or grant under this section. The 

10 employee shall be responsible for ensuring timely co- 
ll operation with Commission requests. 

12 (4) AUTnOHlZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS. — 

13 There are authorized to be appropriated $150, 000 

14 for each of fiscal years 2010 through 2014 to carry 

15 out this subsection. 

16 (f) Applioations. — A public or private entity desir- 

17 ing a contract, cooperative agreement, or grant under this 

18 section shall submit an application at such time, in such 

19 manner, and accompanied by such information as the l)i- 

20 rector of the National Institute of Justice or other appro- 

21 jn-iatc coniponent of the Department of Justice may rea- 

22 sonably require. 

23 (g) Cooperation With the Commission. — A pei-- 

24 son entering into a contract ot‘ cooperative agTcemeut oi' 

25 receiving a grant under this section shall cooperate with 


I 
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26 

1 tfie Coniniissioii in providing tiie Connnission witii full in- 

2 forniation on the progress of the strategy being carried 

3 out with a contract, cooperative agreetnent, or gr-ant under 

4 this section, including^ — 

5 (1) hosting visits by the members of the Corn- 

6 mission to the site where the activities under' the 

7 strategy are being cai-ried out; 

8 (2) providing pertinent infor-mation on the lo- 

9 gistics of estalrlishing the strateg}' for which the con- 

10 tr-act, coofrerative agreement, or grant under this 

11 section was received, including details on partner- 

12 ships, selection of participants, and any efforts to 

13 publicize the strategy; and 

14 (3) responding to any specific inquiries that 

15 may be made by the Commission. 

16 SEC. 6. FUNDING. 

17 Section r)24(e) of title 28, United States Code, is 

18 amended by adding at the end the following; 

19 “(12) For the first full fiscal year after the date of 

20 enactment of the PRECAUTION Act, and each fiscal year- 

21 thereafter tln-oiigh the end of the fifth full fiscal year after 

22 such date of enactment, there is appi'opriated to the Attor- 

23 ncy General fr-om the Fund $4,750,000 to carr-y out the 

24 PRECAUTION Act.”. 
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SUBMISSIONS FOR THE RECORD 

SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

“Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategies” 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY 
BY 

Patrick J. Berarducci 
CHIEF OF POLICE 
Medina POLICE DEPARTMENT 
Medina, OHIO 

Good morning Mr. Chairman, committee members. My name is Patrick Berarducci, and 1 am 
the Police Chief in Medina, Ohio. I am honored to testify before your committee, hi February of 
this year, I began my 37th year in law enforcement. 1 began my law enforcement career as a 
patrolman on the Youngstown, Ohio, Police Department in 1974. 1 served my country for more 
than 29 1/2 years as a Special Agent with the United States Justice Department, Bureau of 
Alcohol, Tobacco, Firearms and Explosives (ATF) and its predecessor, the United States 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms (ATF). Serving as both a 
Federal law enforcement officer and a local police officer, has given me a unique perspective and 
shapes my approach as Chief of Police. 

I came to my current position in the Medina Police Department in August, 2009, after serving 2 
'h years as Police Chief in Boardman Township, Ohio. 

To begin my testimony, for perspective, 1 will give a brief background of Medina, Ohio. 1 will 
then describe seven innovative and cost-saving techniques for improving law enforcement at the 
local level— TECHNIQUES THAT CAN BE IMPLEMENTED WITHOUT ANY COST TO 
CONGRESS — including setting budgets years in advance, taking advantage of social network 
sites such as Facebook to help police communities, purchasing vehicles in more cost-effective 
ways, utilizing valuable services provided by non-profits to assist in locating missing children, 
and teaming up with neighboring communities to provide certain specialized services. These 
strategies can be utilized in other communities across the country to maintain or increase 
efficiency while reducing cost. Finally, 1 will end by offering you a proposal that, I think will 
help protect the skies at little-to-no cost. 

Background of Medina, Ohio 

The City of Medina is 1 2.5 square miles with a population of 26,200 residents and a population 
density of 2,540 per square mile. Because of a large amount of retail business, schools, and light 
manufacturing, the city has a service population in excess of 50,000. Officers of the Medina 
Police Department daily patrol 190 curb lane miles in the city. 

Eight years ago, the City of Medina was nearly bankrupt and had to lay off police officers and 
other city employees. We had our battles with drugs, violence and disorder, but today, thanks to 
strong local leadership, including then Mayor Jane Leaver, then Police Chief and current Mayor 
Dennis Hanwell, the city council, the finance director, and the various department heads, a 
turnaround has occurred. By implementing strategies I will discuss today, we have been able to 
achieve high standards while reducing costs. Even in the midst of the current recession, which 
has hit northern Ohio with particular severity, the Medina Police Department is able to show a 
substantial surplus for the current year. 

Medina was recently ranked 40th on the list of "America's best small towns" by Money 
Magazine. The ranking was no surprise for long-time residents of Medina, who know it as a 
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great place to live, work, and raise a family. Compared to other cities in the survey, the city is 
ranked high, due to its low crime rate, excellent schools, affordable housing, general low cost of 
living (ranging 12-20% below the national average), and tremendous local and regional health 
care system. 

The architect of the community policing program in Medina was then Police Chief Dennis 
Hanwell. During his 13 years as Chief of Police, he instilled the philosophy of community 
policing and “broken windows” in our department and our community. Chief Hanwell is now 
Mayor Hanwell, and he is committed to a Community Oriented Government Model in which we 
will be cross training employees from various departments in aspects of our community policing 
program. 

To quote Dr. George Kelling, “Put simply, broken windows argues that for a community to be 
safe and prosperous minimal levels of order must be established and maintained.” As a 
community we subscribe to Dr. Kelling’s ‘broken windows theory’ of policing. 

Today, the City of Medina offers a wide selection of recreational opportunities and currently has 
800 acres developed for park use at 12 different sites. A strong youth sports program utilizes the 
park fields and the Medina Community Recreation Center through the year. 

Regionally, our residents are minutes away from professional sporting events, some of the finest 
museums in the country, a great theatre district, the world-renown Cleveland Orchestra, and the 
3rd most visited national park system in the U.S. 

The City of Medina is the county seat for Medina County, one of the fastest growing counties in 
the State of Ohio. While our location offers an easy drive to Cleveland, Akron, and Columbus, 
the same highway system reaches 60% of the population of the U.S. in a days drive. 

BUDGET AS A CRIME PREVENTION STRATEGY 

In my opinion, one of the most important reasons for our success is our five-year budget. Each 
department in the city has their future appropriations extending forward for five years. 1 already 
know what my budget is in 20 1 4 and can plan accordingly. Every decision to hire, purchase, 
innovate or participate is weighed against its affect on our budget. When cuts need to be made, 
we know well in advance and can plan for them. 

1 would suggest our five year budget operates like a “broken windows” program for government 
by establishing minimal levels of order in our finances and maintaining the stability which the 
five year budget provides. As a result, our community is stable. Tm convinced it is an important 
key to our success. 

FUGITIVES ON FACEBOOK - MEDINA POLICE USES SOCIAL NETWORKING 

We believe that the protection and policing of our city is a shared effort between the police 
department and the citizens we serve. We looked for innovative ways to engage the community. 
The answer came from a young patrol officer named Sara Lynn and her suggestion to use 
Facebook to capture fugitives. 

Beginning in late October of 2009, the Medina Police Department began quietly po.sting the 
photographs of 109 people wanted on a variety of criminal charges. People with information on 
the location of the fugitives can tip police off by email, phone or posting a comment on the 
Facebook page. 
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In the past, arrest warrants sat in dusty file drawers and resided in the police-only computers. 
Many times arrests were made only after chance encounters with police or after days of time 
consuming searching. Now we regularly receive information on fugitives, which saves us time 
and money. 

But, the value of Facebook goes well beyond any arrests that are made. It has enabled us to get 
instant feedback on our events, our work and issues of concern from the community we serve. 

We have fans in 21 countries who speak 1 1 foreign languages, 61% of our fans are women and 
34% of our fans are 35-44 years of age. 25% of our fans are 25-34 and young people between the 
ages of 13 and 24 represent 13% of our base. As of February 27, 2010, we had over 2,403 fans 
and the list is growing. So powerful is the influence of this online community that fugitives have 
come in to surrender, so we don’t post their photograph and name on our page. 

As I read the comments posted by our fans, 1 came to realize that we were reaching people at a 
different level and establishing true two-way communication. Let me read to you some of the 
comments our fans have posted: 

“It's great to know we live in a safe community. Our Police dept;[SIC] is on top of things. This is 
a great idea posting the warrants. (And 1 am glad they aren't for more violent crimes.) Our dept 
does a great job.” 

“this is the best thing you guys could've done. Mega-kudos to the police dept!!” 

“Thanks Medina for keeping us safe!!” 

To access the page go to www.facebook.com/medinapolice. Fugitive photographs are displayed 
on the page and in an album titled, “Warrants.” Place your cursor on a photograph and it will 
display the fugitive’s name, the charges and the date the warrant was issued. We also have an 
album of registered sexual offenders which can be viewed. 

We also post links on Facebook for our news releases, upcoming events, and crime prevention 
tips for the public. This winter we used it to alert the public to severe weather emergency alerts. 
Facebook has allowed us to have an ongoing dialogue with our community and friends around 
the world. 

A CHILD IS MISSING 

A Child Is Missing (ACIM) is a Fort Lauderdale-based non-profit organization founded in 1997, 
which was created because no community-based program existed for locating missing children, 
the disabled, and elderly during the crucial first hours of a disappearance. ACIM can place 1,000 
telephone calls in sixty seconds and can process multiple cases simultaneously. 

On October 6, 2009, we were working a sensitive case involving a missing 1 1 year old girl who 
suffers from Post Traumatic Stress Disorder. She had gone missing from school after getting in 
trouble. The girl had been missing for about 4 hours when we were first notified. We were 
concerned not only that she was missing, but felt she might be in need of medical attention. Our 
dispatchers called for assistance from other police agencies, our fire department and the Life 
Support Team (LST) in the search. We called A Child Is Missing, and they activated the Alert 
Program which resulted in nearly 4,000 alert calls being placed to the area surrounding where the 
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young girl had last been seen. As a result of those alert calls, Medina Police received information 
that led them to the girl who was found safe. 

The assistance is provided to law enforcement at no charge. To duplicate their calling ability 
would cost a police department thousands of dollars in phone equipment, special software, and 
staffing expense. For us, all it took was a phone call. 

OPERATION TEAMWORK - POLICE SPECIAL TEAMS TO WORK TOGETHER 

We have a strong history of working together in Medina County, which is only growing stronger 
in these difficult financial times. We have a regional view of cooperation that extends well past 
the city borders of Medina. We constantly look for ways to more efficiently use the resources we 
have. One program that has come from this philosophy is operation teamwork with the Medina 
County Sheriffs Department. 

Operation Teamwork is aimed at reducing costs and improving the effectiveness of several 
components of our operations that are low-frcquency but high-liability. Under the program we 
have combined our SWAT Teams and Jail operations with neighboring communities in an effort 
to provide more efficient law enforcement operations for the residents of Medina County and the 
City of Medina. The approach is expected to lower overall operating costs for involved agencies 
by combining our special enforcement teams and forming a closer working relationship. 

The swat team is now a county-wide operation, with our officers joining forces with officers 
from the Medina County Sheriffs Office, Montville Township Police Department, Medina 
Township Police Department, and Wadsworth Police Department. Teaming up with our 
neighbors provides increased staffing of the county-wide SWAT team, which enables a quicker 
response with the ability to sustain a critical operation for longer periods and provide relief shifts 
for the officers. Assignment to the team is an extra duty for all the officers. We all save 
personnel, training, and equipment costs, while gaining the ability to call on the services of the 
county team. Under the plan, each department is responsible for equipping its own officers. 

The other part of operation teamwork involves Jail operations. Medina Police Department 
previously had two temporary detention cells and a jail range. Like the police department 
building that houses it, the city jail was built over 40 years ago in a different time. Nationwide 
jail litigation and a variety of adverse court decisions combined to change the standards for 
operating all jails, making it a much more difficult and costly operation. 

In response to these difficulties, the Medina Police Department has again joined forces with the 
neighboring communities. Medina Police closed its two temporary detention cells and jail range 
and instead takes all prisoners to the Medina County Jail for processing and detention. Taking 
our prisoners down the road a mile to the Medina County Jail only makes good sense. In Ohio 
the sheriff is required to maintain the jail, and our Sheriff, Neil Hassinger, is among the best. The 
jail is nationally accredited, and its personnel are trained and staffed to deal with the difficult 
issues that arise in a jail setting. We have now put this asset to work for Medina City. 

Teaming up with the County Jail is very beneficial to the city. The operational costs are reduced, 
because the city pays a fee only when we charge a suspect with a local ordinance; if the suspect 
is charged with a state violation, we pay no fee. In addition, we will be able to convert our old 
jail space to other uses, and, because we will not be responsible for overseeing detainees, our 
officers will be able to return to patrol much more quickly. But the true savings to the city come 
from the fact that we no longer are exposed to civil liability due to jail operations, and we also 
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will no longer face the associated costs of regulatory enforcement and training of officers in jail 
operations. 

CENTRALIZING DISPATCH SERVICES 

Several years ago, then Chief Hanwell realized that Medina City had excess dispatch capacity, 
but, at the same time, was in need of upgrades to the dispatch equipment. Chief Hanwell turned 
to neighboring departments to join forces. The Medina Police Department would provide 
dispatch services for neighboring departments, while those departments would pay a fee set by 
contract, for those services. The arrangement would make the needed equipment upgrades 
affordable, while at the same time promising more efficient services in the foture. 

Our neighboring departments agreed to the arrangement, and the dispatch center has been 
operational since 2004. The Medina Police Department provides dispatch services for the 
Medina Township Police Department, the Montville Police Department, and the Medina 
Township Fire Department. The dispatch center also provides dispatch services for all 
emergency medical calls, through an agreement, with the Medina Life Support Team, which is 
run by Medina Hospital. The group continues to share in the costs of operating such a center and 
meets regularly to discuss any issues that arise. 

Overall, the partnership has proven to be a substantial cost savings to all parties, while providing 
the residents quality, efficient service. The program has also led to additional savings by 
combining training for employees from all three jurisdictions. 


CARS FOR COPS 

When I was the Police Chief in Boardman, Ohio, 1 saw an opportunity to save money for the 
department as well as help local businesses during very difficult financial times. 

Instead of purchasing new, expensive police cars for detectives and department administrators, 
we purchased used cars from local dealers. Wc reasoned that detectives and administrators did 
not put the same hard miles on a vehicle that basic patrol does, so there was no need for heavy- 
duty radiators, transmissions, and suspensions. 

We were able to purchase these cars from local dealers at or below the wholesale price, which in 
most cases was less than half the original cost of the new vehicle. Wc set our criteria for 
purchase at a vehicle one-year old and no more than 20,000 miles. Vehicles purchased in this 
manner should give five to six years of dependable service before needing to be replaced. 

We saved substantial money, helped our local businesses, and gave our detectives vehicles that 
truly matched our community. Our goal was to make suspects wonder if every car they passed on 
the highway was a detective. 

A SUGGESTION - POLICING THE SKIES 

Finally, I’d like to present you with my final suggestion for a cost-saving and innovative 
program to make our air travel much safer. Unfortunately as a Police Chief, 1 do not have the 
authority to enact this suggestion, but you can. 
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This nation has well over 400,000 trained and certified police officers regulated by their 
individual states. Those officers qualify with their firearms every year and walk armed among 
our communities everyday to protect us. They are armed off duty as well as on duty. They go 
armed to our houses of worship, our schools, our husinesses, and our hospitals, always prepared 
to confront an assailant and to protect innocent lives. 

These officers are not paid when off duty and armed, but they take on the added responsibility 
because of a sense of duty. 

These same officers are required to disaim on every off duty trip they take on commercial 
aircraft, and their firearms are stored in the baggage hold if taken at all. Over 400,000 trained 
officers are routinely disarmed by antiquated policies while you are beseeched for more money 
to make our skies safer. 

There is already a procedure for armed Federal Agents and Police Officers on duty to register 
with the ticket agent before each flight. There is already a procedure to notify the gate, the crew, 
and the captain of each flight of the fact you are armed and what seat you are in. You are not 
permitted to have alcohol nor are you offered any while armed. In the rare case, a Federal Air 
Marshal is also on the flight, there is already a procedure to make sure they know you and you 
know them. The Federal Government has a training program for officers and agents to teach 
them best practices of “Flying Armed.” 1 know this because 1 did it for almost 30 years and 
hundreds of flights. 

This nation’s law enforcement officers represent a tremendous ongoing investment made by 
every individual community, state, and the Federal Government. We train, regulate, and equip 
our nationwide population of law enforcement. They represent hundreds of thousands of years of 
collective experience. Use them wisely and effectively. 

If congress is looking for cost-effective ways to increase public safety, then it doesn’t get much 
easier— or much cheaper — than this. The Federal Government can get a substantial free-rider 
effect from the years of training provided by state and local law enforcement. 1 accordingly 
recommend that all qualified law enforcement officers be permitted to fly armed regardless of 
duty status. 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, 1 appreciate the opportunity to testify here today, and I 
am available to answer questions. Thank you. 
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SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
ENCOURAGING INNOVATIVE AND COST-EFFECTIVE 
CRIME REDUCTION STRATEGIES 

WRITTEN TESTIMONY AND EXHIBITS 
BY 

COLONEL DEAN M. ESSERMAN 
CHIEF OF POLICE 

PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Dean M. Esserman 
Chief of Police 


David N. Cicilline 
Mayor 



Providence Police Department 
325 Washington Street 
Providence, Rhode Island 02903 
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GOOD MORNING MR. CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE MEMBERS, MY NAME IS 
DEAN ESSERMAN AND I AM GRATEFUL FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO TESTIFY 
BEFORE YOUR COMMITTEE. 1 SIT HERE IN FRONT OF YOU TODAY AS ONE OF 
AMERICA’S POLICE CHIEFS. I HAVE BEEN THE CHIEF OF POLICE OF THE CITY OF 
PROVIDENCE FOR SEVEN YEARS. PROVIDENCE IS THE CAPITOL OF RHODE 
ISLAND AND THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN NEW ENGLAND. THE CITY OF 
PROVIDENCE PROPER ENCOMPASSES A VERY HIGH CONCENTRATION OF OUR 
METROPOLITAN AREA’S RESIDENTS LIVING IN POVERTY; WE ARE IN FACT 
AMONG THE TOP FIVE POOREST CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR CHILDREN, 
AND FOR TOO LONG WE WERE ALSO A CITY THAT SAW TOO MUCH VIOLENCE, 
ESPECIALLY VIOLENCE AMONG OUR YOUNG, AMONG OUR CHILDREN. 

I AM VERY PROUD TO SAY THAT THE MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 
PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT WHO I PROUDLY REPRESENT TODAY, 
“PROVIDENCE’S FINEST” HAVE BEEN MAKING A DIFFERENCE TURNING THE 
TIDE. FOR MORE THAN SEVEN YEARS CRIME HAS BEEN GOING DOWN IN 
PROVIDENCE. LED BY AN ENERGETIC AND REFORM-MINDED MAYOR, DAVID 
CICILLINE, THE PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT HAS DONE MORE THAN 
TRANSFORM ITS STRATEGIES AND TACTICS. THE DEPARTMENT HAS 
UNDERGONE EXTENSIVE REENGINEERING AND HAS FUNDAMENTALLY 
CHANGED THE WAY IT THINKS ABOUT ITSELF AND ITS WORK. 

IN THE PAST, THE DEPARTMENT SAW ITSELF LIKE MANY. POLICE WERE 
LIKE ARMED REFEREES WHO KEPT AN AUTHORITATIVE DISTANCE ~ TO THE 
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POINT OF BEING ALMOST ANONYMOUS - WHILE TRYING TO MAINTAIN ORDER IN 
A COMMUNITY THAT WAS NOT THEIR OWN. 

I WAS RECRUITED BY THE MAYOR TO CHANGE THAT. 1 WAS ASKED TO 
BRING THE COMMUNITY POLICING PHILOSOPHY TO PROVIDENCE. COMMUNITY 
POLICING MEANS BECOMING ENMESHED IN THE COMMUNITY. OUR 
IMPROVEMENT AS A POLICE DEPARTMENT HAS DIRECTLY COINCIDED WITH OUR 
ABILITY TO MAKE THAT TRANSFORMATION. WE ARE AS PROFESSIONAL AS ANY 
POLICE DEPARTMENT IN THE COUNTRY, BUT WE REJECT THE IDEA OF BEING 
ANONYMOUS REFEREES. WE ARE PART OF THE COMMUNITY. 

IN OUR REENGINEERING EFFORTS, WE HAVE ADOPTED THE LESSONS 
LEARNED OVER THE PAST TWO DECADES IN AMERICAN POLICING OF WHAT 
WORKS. FIRST, WE HAVE EMBRACED AND INSTITUTED COMMUNITY POLICING, 
DECENTRALIZING THE DEPARTMENT, AND DIVIDING THE CITY INTO 
NEIGHBORHOOD POLICE DISTRICTS. EACH DISTRICT HAS A COMMUNITY 
DONATED NEIGHBORHOOD SUBSTATION OFFICE AND A COMMANDER 
ACCOUNTABLE TO THE RESIDENTS AND TO THE DEPARTMENT. 

SECOND, THE MANAGEMENT TOOL ADOPTED BY THE DEPARTMENT TO 
OVERSEE OUR NEWLY DECENTRAILIZED OPERATIONS IS WEEKLY DETECTIVE 
AND COMMAND STAFF MEETINGS DRIVEN BY TIMELY AND ACCURATE CRIME 
STATISTICS (OFTEN KNOWN AS THE NEW YORK CITY COMPSTAT MODEL). 
ACCOUNTABILITY IS EMPHASIZED BY DETECTIVE AND PATROL SUPERVISORS 
GATHERING WEEKLY TO REVIEW INCIDENTS, EVENTS, COORDINATE ACTIVITIES, 
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AND SHARE CRITICAL INFORMATION. MOREOVER, THE DEPARTMENT HAS 
EMBRACED THE IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES EMBODIED IN PROFESSOR KELLING’S 
WORK, WELL KNOWN AS “BROKEN WINDOWS.” WE FOCUS OUR RESOURCES ON 
SERIOUS VIOLENT CRIMES AND NEIGHBORHOOD QUALITY OF LIFE OFFENSES 
WITH EQUAL EFFORTS. 

THE RESULTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES. OVER THE PAST SEVEN YEARS 
CRIME IS DOWN 34%. THIS REPRESENTS THE LOWEST LEVEL IN MORE THAN 
THIRTY YEARS. AS IMPORTANTLY, THERE IS A STRONG AND GROWING SENSE 
OF TRUST AND PARTNERSHIP BETWEEN THE COMMUNITY AND THE POLICE 
DEPARTMENT. WHEN WE FORM COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIPS, WE ARE NOT JUST 
MEETING, WE ARE NOT JUST VISITING, WE ARE STAYING. 

I TAKE THE TIME TO TELL THIS STORY SO THAT WE DO NOT ABANDON 
WHAT WORKS BUT RATHER BUILD ON IT AS WE SEEK OUT INNOVATIVE AND 
COST-EFFECTIVE CRIME REDUCTION STRATEGIES FOR THE FUTURE. 

IT IS IN THESE TOUGH ECONOMIC TIMES THAT OUR CITY. LIKE SO MANY 
COMMUNITIES ACROSS OUR COUNTRY HAVE BEEN SEVERELY TESTED. THESE 
TIMES CAUSE US TO SEEK OUT THE MOST COST-EFFECTIVE CRIME REDUCTION 
STRATEGIES AND TO INVEST IN WHAT WE KNOW MAKES A DIFFERENCE. AND 
SO. 1 AM HERE TO TELL YOU TODAY THAT COPS COUNT, THAT YOUR 
INVESTMENT IN LOCAL POLICING HAS MADE A DIFFERENCE. THAT THE 
FRAMEWORK OF COMMUNITY POLICING WORKS, AMERICA’S POLICE NO 
LONGER WORK ALONE, THEY WORK IN PARTNERSHIP: 
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• IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE UNITED STATES JUSTICE DEPARTMENT, 
WHETHER CONDUCTING RESEARCH OR UNDERSTANDING BEST 
PRACTICES THROUGH THE DIFFERENT ARMS OF THE OFFICE OF JUSTICE 
PROGRAMS, OR TARGETING OFFENDERS THROUGH THE LOCAL U.S. 
ATTORNEY’S OFFICES AND THE FEDERAL LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES. 

. IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE RHODE ISLAND LOCAL INITIATIVE SUPPORT 
CORPORATION (LISC) TO TRANSFORM DISTRESSED NEIGHBORHOODS INTO 
VIBRANT AND HEALTHY PLACES. WE WORK WITH OUR LOCAL 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATIONS ENCOURAGING HOME 
OWNERSHIP AND PROVIDING CAPITAL INVESTMENT FOR REAL ESTATE 
PROJECTS. THE PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT WORKS CLOSELY 
WITH THE LISC SPONSORED COMMUNITY SAFETY INITIATIVE TO ADDRESS 
ISSUES OF PERSISTENT CRIME, DISORDER, AND FEAR. THE DEPARTMENT 
RECEIVED THREE METLIFE FOUNDATION COMMUNITY PARTNERSHIP 
AWARDS OVER THE PAST FEW YEARS. 

• IN PARTNESHIP W ITH THE INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY AND PRACTICE OF 
NONVIOLENCE. PURSUING AN INITIATIVE FIRST BORN IN BOSTON IN THE 
1990s, INSTITUTE STAFF, KNOWN AS STREET WORKERS ARE CERTIFIED 
NONVIOLENCE TRAINERS AND VETERANS OF LIFE ON THE STREET - 
OFTEN FORMER GANG MEMBERS - TEACH THE PRINCIPLES OF 
NONVIOLENCE DEVELOPED BY DR. MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. FOR 
RECONCILING CONFLICT. STREET WORKERS INTERVENE IN POTENTIALLY 
VIOLENT SITUATIONS, OFFERING MEDIATION AND CONFLICT RESOLUTION 
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SERVICES, AND HELP PREVENT RETALIATION OF COMMUNITY VIOLENCE 
BY OFFERING NONVIOLENT SOLUTIONS. STREET WORKERS VISIT 
SHOOTING SCENES AND EMERGENCY ROOMS IN AN EFFORT TO QUICKLY 
STEM-OFF RETALIATION. STREET WORKERS OFFER SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY-BASED CRISIS INTERVENTION, MEDIATION, AND SERVE AS 
MENTORS TO AT-RISK YOUTH. THE PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
AND THE STREET WORKERS WORK IN TANDEM TO ESTABLISH A 
DIALOGUE WITH SOME OF THE MOST VIOLENT CITY COMBATANTS IN 
REAL OR PERCEIVED DISPUTES. STREET WORKERS APPEAR IN "FULL 
FORCE" IN TIME OF CRISIS AND IN OPEN DISPUTES. BY WORKING ALL 
"HOT-SPOTS," THE STREET WORKERS ARE FAMILIAR WITH THE FEUDING 
SIDES AND ARE EQUIPPED TO ASSIST IN PARTICULAR CASES. 

* IN PARTNERSHIP WITH FAMILY SERVICE OF RHODE ISLAND WHICH IS THE 
OLDEST AND LARGEST NON-PROFIT HUMAN SERVICE AGENCY IN RHODE 
ISLAND TO REPLICATE AND ENHANCE THE COMMUNITY POLICING-CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM OF POLICE AND MENTAL-HEALTH CLINICIANS 
FIRST PIONEERED BY THE YALE CHILD STUDY CENTER AND THE NEW 
HAVEN, CONNECTICUT POLICE DEPARTMENT IN 1992. TOGETHER, WE 
CREATED A “POLICE GO TEAM” IN WHICH A TRAINED SOCIAL SERVICE 
CLINICIAN IS CALLED TO A CRIME SCENE TO TREAT VICTIMS AS WELL AS 
PROVIDE FOLLOW-UP SERVICES TO THE VICTIM, THE VICTIM’S FAMILY, 
AND THE POLICE OFFICERS RESPONDING TO THE SCENE. THESE 
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CLINICIANS RIDE IN PATROL CARS EVERY NIGHT AS PARTNERS WITH 
OFFICERS ON ACTIVE PATROL. 

• IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND’S DEPARTMENT OF 
PROBATION WHERE PROBATION OFFICERS ARE ASSIGNED TO 
NEIGHBORHOOD POLICE DISTRICT OFFICES AND THEIR CASELOAD IS 
SPECIFIC TO THAT NEIGHBORHOOD. THEY SHARE INFORMATION ABOUT 
THOSE RETURNING TO THE COMMUNITY, PARTICIPATE IN MEET AND 
GREET ORIENTATION MEETINGS, AND PROVIDE MUCH NEEDED 
OVERSIGHT AND DIRECTION TO THOSE RETURNING TO THE COMMUNITY. 

• AND FINALLY, IN 2006, WITH THE NATIONAL AND RHODE ISLAND URBAN 
LEAGUES WHO APPROACHED THE DEPARTMENT ABOUT WORKING 
TOGETHER TO IMPLEMENT A DRUG MARKET INTERVENTION INITIATIVE IN 
THE LOCKWOOD PLAZA NEIGHBORHOOD OF PROVIDENCE. THE DRUG 
MARKET INTERVENTION INITIATIVE IS BASED ON THE INITIAL WORK OF 
JOHN JAY PROFESSOR DAVID KENNEDY IN HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA. 

1 AM A CHARTER AND EXECUTIVE BOARD MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL 
NETWORK FOR SAFE COMMUNITIES CREATED BY JOHN JAY COLLEGE OF NEW 
YORK. THE NATIONAL NETWORK FOR SAFE COMMUNITIES IS A COALITION OF 
POLICE CHIEFS, PROSECUTORS, COMMUNITY LEADERS, SERVICE PROVIDERS, 
MAYORS, STREET WORKERS, SCHOLARS AND OTHERS CONCERNED ABOUT THE 
IMPACT OF CRIME AND CURRENT CRIME POLICIES ON COMMUNITIES. AS A 
MAJOR CITY CHIEF, 1 STRONGLY BELIEVE THAT THIS IS WHERE THE COUNTRY 
NEEDS TO GO ON THESE ISSUES. 
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MANY OF THE INITIATIVES THAT I HAVE OUTLINED TODAY, AND OTHERS 
THAT TIME DOES NOT PERMIT, WERE BORN FROM FEDERALLY SPONSORED 
RESEARCH AND STARTED WITH FEDERAL GRANT FUNDS FROM THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF JUSTICE, THE BUREAU OF JUSTICE ASSISTANCE, AND 
SPECIFICALLY, PROJECT SAFE NEIGHBORHOODS AND EDWARD BYRNE 
MEMORIAL JUSTICE ASSISTANCE GRANT FUNDS. 

THESE INVESTMENTS DIRECTED BY CONGRESS IN LOCAL POLICING MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE. THEY BRING DOLLARS BACK TO THE NEIGHBORHOODS OF OUR 
MANY COMMUNITIES AND TO THOSE WHO WORK AND LIVE IN THEM, 

THE FUTURE OF INNOVATIVE AND COST-EFFECTIVE CRIME REDUCTION 
STRATEGIES MUST BE FOCUSED ON THE TWIN PILLARS OF PREVENTION AND 
PARTNERSHIP WITH THE COMMUNITY. THE INVESTMENT IN CHILDREN, 
FAMILIES, AND NEIGHBORHOODS IMPACTS CRIME AND VIOLENCE. IT IS COST- 
EFFECTIVE, IT IS WELL RESEARCHED, AND IT IS RIGHT. 

AN INCREASED INVESTMENT IN TECHNOLOGY WOULD BE A STEP IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION, SO LONG AS THE INVESTMENT IN TECHNOLOGY DOES NOT 
REPLACE THE WORKERS IN THE FIELD, BUT SUPPORTS AND AUGMENTS THEM. 
THE WORKING OFFICER ON THE STREET IS THE FACE OF AMERICA’S POLICE 
DEPARTMENTS. THE WORKING OFFICER IS THE FACE OF THE WORKING 
PARTNERSHIPS WITH OUR COMMUNITY-BASED AGENCIES. THE TECHNOLOGY 
THAT CAN BE DEVELOPED TO ENHANCE EVERMORE TIMELY AND ACCURATE 
INFORMATION, WHETHER REACTIVE OR PREDICTIVE MUST BE DELIVERED TO 
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THE OFFICERS ON OUR BEATS. ONLY IF IT IS RELEVANT AND HELPFUL IN THE 
DAY-TO-DAY WORK OF AMERICA’S FRONT LINE POLICE OFFICERS WILL IT MAKE 
THE REAL DIFFERENCE. 

THE FUTURE OF INNOVATIVE AND COST-EFFECTIVE CRIME REDUCTION 
STRATEGIES BUILDS ON WHAT WE KNOW WORKS, AND WHO WE ENTRUST TO BE 
DOING THE WORK. 

WITH THE RIGHT SUPPORT FROM THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, TODAY’S 
POLICE DEPARTMENTS CAN MAKE A DIFFERENCE IN THE QUALITY OF LIFE OF 
OUR CITIZENS OF OUR RESPECTIVE COMMUNITIES. GOOD POLICING THAT IS 
WELL DESIGNED AND WELL MANAGED SHOULD BE EMBRACED AND 
SUPPORTED. IT WILL SAVE LIVES, AND STRENGTHEN COMMUNITIES. MR. 
CHAIRMAN AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS, I APPRECIATE THE OPPORTUNITY TO 
TESTIFY HERE TODAY, AND 1 AM AVAILABLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. THANK 
YOU. 
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EXHIBITS 

1 . Providence Part I Crime Charts 

2. Providence Police Department receives Place MetLife Foundation 
Community-Police Partnership Award for Neighborhood Revitalization 
Initiative 

3. National Network for Safe Communities Brochure 

4. Annuals of Crime: Don 't Shoot, A Radical Approach to the Problem of 
Gang Violence, by John Seabrook. The New Yorker, June 22, 2009. 

5. Providence Police Department & Family Service of RJ, Police-Social Work 
Partnership Fact Sheet 

6. Providence Police Department and Family Service of RI Partnership article 
by Ellen Liberman 

7. Special Strategy Award; Gang Prevention & Youth Safety, Innovative 
Solutions to Youth Violence. Institute for the Study & Practice of 
Nonviolence and the Providence Police Department Partnership 

8. Providence Journal news article entitled “Closing ‘crack highway,’” 
highlighting the Lockwood Drug Market Intervention Initiative. March 1 1, 
2007. 

9. Providence Journal news article entitled “Police, residents work to lower 
crime at Providence’s troubled Chad Brown project.” January 10, 2010. 

10. Providence Journal news article entitled “Providence police supervisors 
issued BlackBerry smartphones.” December 2, 2009. 
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EXHIBITS 

1 . Providence Part I Crime Charts 

2. Providence Police Department receives 1“ Place MetLife Foundation 
Community-Police Partnership Award for Neighborhood Revitalization 
Initiative 

3. National Network for Safe Communities Brochure 

4. Annuals of Crime: Don ’t Shoot, A Radical Approach to the Problem of 
Gang Violence, by John Seabrook. The New Yorker, June 22, 2009. 

5. Providence Police Department & Family Service of RI, Police-Social Work 
Partnership Fact Sheet 

6. Providence Police Department and Family Service of RI Partnership article 
by Ellen Liberman 

7. Special Strategy Award; Gang Prevention & Youth Safety, Innovative 
Solutions to Youth Violence. Institute for the Study & Practice of 
Nonviolence and the Providence Police Department Partnership 

8. Providence Journal news article entitled “Closing ‘crack highway,’” 
highlighting the Lockwood Drug Market Intervention Initiative. March 1 1 , 
2007. 

9. Providence Journal news article entitled “Police, residents work to lower 
crime at Providence’s troubled Chad Brown project.” January 10, 2010, 
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COLONEL DEAN M ESSERMAN 


FAX COVER SHEET 

TO: 


NAME 

COMPANY 

Telephone number 

FAX NUMBER 
DATE 
TME 

NUMBER OF pages 

(IIJCLUDING THIS COVEH SliCET) 


Sarah Nixon and Susan Renaud 
Senate Judiciary Committee 
202-228-6661 
202-228-6362 
March 2. 2010 
3:30 PM 
22 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
325 WASHINGTON STREET 
PROVIDENCE. RHODE ISLAND 02903 


RErColonel Esscrman’s Testimony and Exhibits 


This transmission is the second and is 22 pages long. If you 
have questions 1 can be reached at (401) 243-6372, Thanks, 
Michael O'Toole 


Telephone; 401-2^3-640! 
Fax; 401-243-6464 
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Riverside Gateway 
Initiatives 

PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 

LEAD PARTNERS 
OIneyville Housing Corporation 
Providence Police Department 


PROGRAM OVERVIEW 1 

A diverse set of stakeholders, led l^y the Oineyvihe Housing | 
Ct)r[wrrttJOfi (OHC) and the Pmvidence Police Department I 
(PFD) in the OIneyville neighborhood of Providence, Rhode ' 
Island atlvant cd a comprtrheiwive revitilization agenda tliat j 
transformed what had previously been a forgoiten, ci'ime- • 
ndticn section of the city into a resiltdizcd, vibrant neigh- 
borhood. Vacant lots that once harboted drt^ users and 
prosiitutM have been replaced by a ninc-:tcrc park and new, 
aifordabte homes. 

A Crime Prcv'cittion Tlirough Environnicnol Design 
(CPTIiD) strategy, undertaken by a host of creative part- 
ners and building on the core OHC-PPD coliaboradon, was 
cridcal to OJnc^'villc’s remarkable turnaround. Tn fact, die 
CPTED cfTorls pei-sist today aa pnlioc continue to weigh in 
regulariy on community development plans and, conversely, 
to structure tlicir own crimfi-coinliating stratetpes around the 
growing srumber of community development projects taking 
sha[>c throughout Providence. 

NEIGHBORHOOD BACKGROUND 

OIneyville, cme of the oldest neighborhoods iti Providence, | 
is located in the central-western section of the city. It runs ■ 
along (Ire Woonasquaiuckct River, which fueled mill develop- i 
ment along its entire length during fhe IdOOs. The .second | 
half of the 20* ccnniiyt howexxr, saw the mills desertft<i. Witli j 
tilt river significantly polltir.ed, the adjacent area was vinuaily j 
abandoned. j 

After years of nc^ect, the section of Qliiftyvillft closest to die [ 
riwr ^tween Aleppo Street iuid Maiiton Awnuc) wiw filled I 
will Hits and abandoned properties that had become | 



< iiikni usir^ tht new mmtion pailt in /iwersvU now pass by lotm- 
t hmnes buili by Oineynitie Hoitsini Corpm&sn on i/u netvfy n-opened 

< Aleppo Stnit. These na^ibnkood imprufentnlS were made paisiUi ly liie 
i CFTEI) s^ralegy and (uivaea^ by rmenuMtiy-polict parinets- 
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i\a\'f;ns for drug dealing, diug use, prosillution arwi related inci- 
dents of violence. In the >«ar 2002 alone, there were 805 calls 
for service legarding prostituiion, drugs, loud parties, shots 
fired and j.)cisons with a gun, and &'J1 reported incidents of 
crime including murders, .sexual a.waults, robberies, burglaries, 
vehicle thefts, larceny and viujclalism. 

i Residents who rcniained in Uir neighborhood rcprcscwUxl a 
: diverse ethnic and racial mix. According to the 2000 census, 
i 57% of the jxjpuliiiion was Hisjjanic iu»d 63% of pubh'cschod 
I students spoke » language otlier than English at home. In die 
I year 2000, Olncyville’s median fairiily income was measured at 
i a mere S 1 9,676 • the lowest in all oi" Protidaicc. 

’ i'hc Olnryvillc Housing Clorporation was ibuiKicd in 1988 
! to proinoic die icvitaiuadon of Olney'viUe thmugh the devel- 
j opment of alfordablc housing for residents. Since that time, 
; OHC has worked m stabilize the ncighboi bood by addressing 
j the problems associated with an aging iiousing stock, decline 
j in otvncr occupancy and increasing gap between housing costs 
: and residents' incotne. OHC’s core, agenda is Jo build a safe, 
j hcaliliy and stable conununity tlirough the cmpowciTncnt of 
I Olneyville reKidenls. While QHO’s primary function ccnler’i 
; on physical redevelopment, the organization takes a holistic 
j approach to commutiify (.•U^tlgdicnirig which includes eco- 
{ n^nxe dcvclt^mcnt, individual wealth building and coUabora* 
I lion with residents and similariy charged organizau*ut« to huiid 
; » strong viable neighborhood. 

I PROGRAM STRATEGY & ACTIVITY 
! Comprehensive Community-Based Planning 
I In 2001 ajid 2002, the 01 IG, in conjunction with the then 
J thirteen (now twetuy-one) mcrnlser OIncy\'illc Collaborative, 
i conducted a coniprchcns'w: planning process hindcd by a 
1 neighlx>« hood planning grant from (he Rhodr Island Housing 
i and Mortgage Finance Corporation, 
j 

i Of the niarjy sigtiificunl necd.i Idcnlincd through Omplaiiiung 
: process, lire area between Manton Avenue, the neighborhood’s 
j tT'airi strcci Nvith a mix of rommcrcisil axid bousing u.tes, and 
I Aleppo Street stood out. Much of this s%vath was Clfcd with 


“I have always believed that community 
policing is about being a part of lice I 
support structure, for families and j 
neighborhoods. The work of these 
organizations - impromng where people 
live and how they deal mth conflict - 
is something the police must support 
however we can. We need partners 
who are working to strengthen thdr | 
communities. The stronger the communip I 
is, the closer we aJi get to our goals. ” 

. • Colons Dean Esserman. Chief of Police, f 
Providence Police Oqjartment f 


vacant lots and abandoned properties which tvcrc at ihc center 
of the neighborhood’s prostitution, drug dealing atid drug use 
problems. 

Jjj tl»c iTudsi of this blight, iltc City of Providence began the 
cuviroitmcnud remediation nn<l [ilannlng for ft nine acre public 
park along il>e 'hfr • in part, adjacent to the worst strip of 
Aleppo, I’ltc piftjis cidlcd for ti bike paili ^^sing tlirough with 
comiections to clovLTito'vn Providence and a stivUnvide network 
of bike patits. This effort wii,s conceived as part of a broader 
effort to rccdaitti lire Woonasquatucket River from downto'vn 
Ihoridcncc throughout its watershed area. The CoUabora- 
lives work built o»> the work of the Woonasquatucket River 
Watenhed Council which had begun a more intensiw com- 
munity organi-/.ing ftffoit to rcclium the river bolli as a recre- 
ational asset aitd as an wonotnic development engine in the 
eariy 1990s. Part of the Coundl’a vision was to capitalize on 
the paik*s inimcnse poieniiaJ and promise for the Olneyvillc 
comnuinity and for the city as a wlsylc. 


2D07MeJUteFcundalicrCoinmunity.t>DliciiPartncrshlpAM3ri]s4Grk'^ghbortio«lRe^tia6on f RRSTCtACCWtl^ftS 
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■PnriicipanLs irj Ujk planning process coiidude^l ihai wilhoul 
an aggressive dcvciopmfinv Tor rhe Manton-Akppo 

)x>riion of iha nftiglibyrhood, (he traasformative impact Uie 
pati? could have on :1 k neighborhood would be lost and public 
invtaimcni wasiftd, Tli#! strategy wotild need to be Ibcuscrl on 
dcvrloprncrtt atid progrtuimiing ro biittg l•esi(lcll^ engagement 
and near round-thf!-rk>t:k positive acbvjry to die paik anti aclja- 
Ccnl area. 

Police Spur An Innovative Approach to Property Acquisition 

In 2003, OHC began assembling property to develop hous- 
ing on the park that would meet two imporuint oljjcctives; the 
creation of qualil)^ afTordable homes Ibf tlic area’s low-jjieome 
residents, and in tuim, a more pofjulateU area that would pro- 
vide “eyes” on tha paric, ibcrcby hcljang to dear crime. OHC 
purchased property from private owners in traditional transac- 
tions wliilr. several city-owned properties were also nude avail- 
able, The city further supported OHCl's c/l«3rts by foreclosing 
on tax btlcs and demolition licns. 

But perhaps the City’s greaicsi support came througli die Prov- 
idence Police foive.. I-ong an ally yf OIIC and its many yOm- 
munify-based coUaborators, the PPD began to understand the 
power of one’s dcvelojimeni plans for building away some of 
t)ir tlcparlmcnl’s most serious cilmc control chaRcrrgcs. 


A key structure through which the poUcc participated wa.-? the. 
R.l. Attorney General’s Ntiiiauitc Ttusk Force. The NTF, bring- 
ing together representatives from Police, Fire, and Buiitjing 

liv;|iectiond€parcfnerns,helj>edraciniateacqulsit)onsbycncour- 

aging nc^gent landlords of dilapidated or crime-infested units 
to sell their piO{^eftics to OHC or be held accountable. Two 
tactics in pardcultu were central to the N’1'1’"S .success: First, 
wsus its imst in and conscientious fespon.s(ven«ss to fe.'wdefils' 
complaints - rcsidaits scivcd « the piimary reporters ol' hot 
spot critne prtjpcrtif-s ajid huJldittg cock I’iolaiiojv;. 

'Phe Aecnncl "tacuV.’' wa.s simply the diversity of the Task Force 
itself By sending a team of City oflidnU and representadvas of 
muldpk ag«K to survey ptvpcrCy neglect, and acldrc.« u vari- 
ety of violations (including but nut listitcd to prublons witlt 
plumbing, sanitation, infrastructure, fue ha/a.i<W ami trimi- 
n.*l nctivities), the Nuisance Tjwk Force was able to convince 
previously iincoopcradve landlord's »o .sell their property. The j 
option to sell pr«.i{>city whs seen by these owners as the most ( 
vitiWe alternative on the table when faced with (he burden \ 
of evicting criminal tenants, the cost of repairing distressed : 
proiiertirf and the threat of steep fines, court eases, arrests and > 
other punitivT. mca.suir:s proffered by die NTF in the event ol' j 
itofiCOnipKiiuec j 
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I Thp n>le of the NTF but io pajiictilar, the n)lft of Uip Ptt>vi- 
; dcncc Police - cannot be ov-cratated, Iblicc were' invested in 
I anti understood Ole goals of iVic cooirmtniiy planning proc<iss, 
\ their cooperation ciimc easily, and they proved critical m the 
j acquisition of scvcial key properties. Among them, the foUosv- 
1 ing three stand out, 

i 

i i. On Miinton Street, a key corner in the ncij^iljorliotxl and 
i entry point for die future park on the neighborhood's main 
i arterial street, a ncgii^'rii absentee ItintUord <ui<l a incttially 
I ill elderly tenant had aUo%vcd the building to be ovcinm 
i wiOi iiuisiioce activities. The property becjime a magnet fof 
j drug use, prostitution, loud parties that led to fights, vandal- 
j istrj and fiven a murder in 2001. OHG heiiev«d this was the 
; properly that, left unabated, might singularly ujuierirune its 
j redfrvelopnicnt cUbres. With targeted and saturated police 
j intcn'ciition and a visit from the N»I.sanre Ta.sk Force in 
; 2003, the owner was persuaded to sell. 

i 2. On Hillard Street, an investor who had nol previously 
I owned inner city real estate inhcrtletl three letumU why 
j used this property jw a base lor criniinai activity. Wth the 
• attention of police enforcemeTit activities, he qitickly detcr- 
i muted that he was not up to the chHllcngc of managing 
I these i.s.sues and souglu out OHC to puichasc the jimpcny. 

I 3. A properly on Alcppti Street w,ia physically l>ci:)lia.ed fron* 
{ the rest of tl>c neighborhood, It was the only house within 
: several hundreds yards and hiul a landlord who w;l'! noto- 
; nous as tlic owner of' problem properties ihrooghout the 


neighborhood. For n^any years ilic |>ix->pf.rty was very attrac- 
tive to tenant-t who capitalized on the isolation for llUcil 
activity. Police provided aatviralcd enforcement and worked 
closely will* other City officials to confront thi-s Owner and 
successfully cncouriige hi»n to mak#? ihk property avtiilablc 
for OHC’s revitalization initiative. 

T}»c police role in both plattning and in Nuisatice Ta.de Force 
action was instnuncntal It» advancing OHC’s property dcvcl- 
tniiifttiw.t, v'hich required a sustauicd improvement 
in public safety* for their potcntiiil value to be maximized. To 
Cement the already strong poticc-devdopment relationship, 
one hits, more mcnlly, added a local police lieutenant foits 
Boaid of Directors. 

Crime Prevention Through Environmental Design {CRIED) 
Tlic acquisition of ihese properties was the finit .step loward.s 
disrupting and dtscouragiiig crime. Next would come the trans- 
forrnalior*: conversion of the once bligltted propcrflftS into liv- 
able, attractive homes for ihc arcu’s hw-incomc families. 

To dovetail with OHC’s long-term hou-sing plans, a staff 
member iVom the looal LlSC oflicc (who was already work- 
ing ihtoiigh use's Commuiiily Safety Initiative to lacilitarc 
greater dirtlogue between th<; Proi’idcncc Police Deparuneni 
and Olncyvillc Housing Corporation) htiiiaicd a focused 
CrTFJJ iffunijig. Fjiperienccd in this practice which rttifjTia- 
stzes opportunities to combine pltysical design with program 


Vacant his mdprobletn prop- 
/rtiVv watf. trniis/armrd inlo 
ollriutivf, nfft^rdaUe Jimiiy 
hoiisvig h 0/ fC wiih fi/ip 
fwnt (lie Pmtndencc Fi)licc 
/.iepartmtnl and udiir parinm 
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L_. n MU Project 

I 1 H — Kh-tftiik To«^3b4cu<i: 

iTyC^rtgeega . Itis-frriic OMenwy 



OhayutlU Rousing Corporation wotktd 
ivitk the Deparbnmt 

and aiiia ineDibtrs of l}ie.ld\ds(snc6Ab<ik- 
mad Task Fme lo slrakgkoil^ acqiti/t 
mid rehohiliUik fmihkm pTiipnrUes in thf 
mourity <>[ a large city park (bordervig 
Ai/ppo SIthI) sidled fir rsdeoetopmaiL 



! I’ning 40 niinrmi/« criinc opportunities LISC believed du!< 
i training would represent a conwi^enee oJ' OHC’s nr^dciilial 
; vision wnd I, he ncighl^f^rbood collaborHtivc’s (led in large part 
j by the Woonaaquatucket River VVaiershfd Council; aspii-ations 
: fur llic new jwrk, 

; Finiii\ctjd by \Visicn»lic«.l Cknincit with additional resources 
; Irom liSC, LISC worked to help tl>e local paruicrs mc^iliy^i 
tnow than 4() ncRldenls, police oflicers, OHC stidT, City stall'. 
I nrcliitects and other planners lor two«days to discuss ways in 
i which devpJopi'nenc and physical design of thepisHtanditssur* 
' rounding area could deter crime and ibster more vibrant, ec o- 
• nomicaUy sound and lasting cha/igc. At tins CPTED tn«in»n^ 
; led by » nationally rcaixsctcd expert 1‘rom the NadonaJ Institute 
: of Crime Prcvcntioii. piirdrJpiuil* widkcfl through the park’s 
; site, expressing iheir c/.uiccrns and rccommcndadmts for the 
' ju-ca’s design. It became clear that everj'Oue’s Sccuiingly sepa- 
; rale iniemsis vvere in fact infrrrelated, and that no one party’s 
- problems could be solved without considering the tethers’. 

: OHC' wanted the police to succussfuHy maintain public sccu- 
[ rity (to cP3\trc li'dr new properties would be safe for residents); 


the Police wanted tlte new hoasing stuck to retain its value to | 
avoid it again becoming Httraclis'c for criminal activities; and ; 
the 1 -c.sideno; themseK-cs wanted the area to be freed perma* i 
nenlly of tltc loitering, drugs and pn;>silUjtion tiiat had flour- 1 
i.shed during the previous years of neglect. j 

As Such, the CFTED traii^jng served to strcngtlicn the com- 
tnurilly-policr bondt and cement a collahovativo parcncj'shi{'» 
among all of Olficy%’iI)c’s many stakeholders as they discovered 
they xhHrrd m^iny ct'>tniririt» giials. Til addition, tlic partidpants 
crafted an c.xplicit list of rccomnicndHtiuns for the p«rk" items 
for iirimctHtiic atjd k>ug-ierm anion. First up: die local police 
lieutenant immediately arranged lor a boulder {o bt mov-cd 
to dose a cave tluit was tis«d hy drug dealers and pmstitutps. 
Other key recommendations included: sprruditig ]>uj-k amcni- 
dc.s thrmigliout d)c nine acre site, ratlicr than iir one or two | 
tuncentrated arci^s; changing the planting plan for die p:uk to j 
include dense vegctauou in tlic area adjacent to a high retain- i 
iug wall lo inliibit criminal activity; and placing bnrbmoms at j 
the Riverside Mills building in a more public area facing the j 
.sircet and the olllre reception spaces, ratJicr than behind the j 
building facing the park. j 
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Pictunfi Uft to U.Z. Stmbt IVh 'udieuit xlebrauH the C^ntyuUU tmusjuunatwft uaili Incol i/iffdiarkt aid pariners al (ht Metljje Fmindalwn 

Commurdty-Bilia Partntrsldp Award eenerriorff; //tin fiamri iuiit ly OUC miv (mTdrr Utt pioff^nni a{ fiwmvle Park, mUanioped tadi input fy a tnaad 
jan^ nj puitijr and prirwit parlnm idu ptvlkipaled m Crmt FreoerUion Thm^h EsmrmmcnUii Desiipt Irainins 


\ One of the chid' ncejaiivc issues idenrified ihmujjh the CPTT.D 
! proecis w;is Otc Cily's detisiou lo abandon a project to extend 
I iuid pave R portion of Aieppo Street acijaeenc to the park (from 
; Pclliarn to Bo-sworth.) Cost overruns on the park’sconstruction 
I due to cnvjronincticd contaminadojt had reduced die budget 
I avnilnhle for other expected infrasitvclun:, and Aleppo was 
f the chief victim, Opening up ti»c closed sections of Aleppo 
I Sir«:i, anrJ ronsequenily creating belter sightlincs into the 
I fwrtc, would enable die police to maintain projxr surveillance 
j of ihe whole nine-acre parcel and would puividc emergency 
i vchidcs with direct access to the new housing being built The 
j Olncyvillc partners also anticipated that it would impede the 
I kind of l«,>jtcnng anil criinjna! activity that cim take hold in 
■ dead-end, poorly pap-oDcd zones. Further, OHG development 
j stair tieciicci the sticKt fn>f.iMgc for new homesj and neighbor- 
! hood residents Icit that the whole area would be safer with 
: ;kcc.« and travel along ib;a pordori of llte |>ark. 

; Opening Ale]:po Street quickly becuioe the CFTED gniup’s 
; highest prionty for design change in the area. All parties bt^nn 
; lobbying the city lor a change in irivestniont policy. Residenrs, 
I police, representatives from OHC and representatives from 


use all look ptai’i in die advocacy dlbrts, wriring letters to 
public agencies and repeatedly calUng eiiy ofRrjaJs until the 
project "'iis ultimately apjirovftd and given an adequate bud- 
getary allouncni. Aleppo was rc-tjpciicd, paved and trow sf:i%-e:3 
ds fi of»Uige for new lywnlu jiTtM built by OHC. 

This advocacy cHmpugn wjls particularly successful because of 
the project's unique preventativT charwetcrislic; in Hen of jtsk- 
iiig the City for funding to put more police on the streets (and 
other such requests), the advcicjicy group was able to make its 
ease by illustrating how this one-time inv'cstmcnl in re-opening 
the .street couhl have Ja-sting efrect.s tisai would thwan a future 
drain on resources. Opening the street would safeguatd the 
new park, iiousing and public safety investmenw for the long- 
tain. 

Reported crime fell by 70% within 1 
300 feet of the problem properties [ 
targeted by the Oheyville partners, j 

i 


2007 MetUfe Foundation Communliy-PolicaPailnefBtxpAvtsRJslorNBJgh&oit'oocfRevlWtnitlon / fWlST ItACE WNNCJlS 
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!n Oilolicr 2006 , 
OfiC Dirtcinr 
Fnmk Shea (iejl) 
(eltbraifii tio'- ribbon 
evUingfir pTobkm 
fiTuperOis redeoeloped 
into aj^nbahle hous- 
ing with local and 
jialianai supporlgts, 
incluJing Congress- 
num Fatrick Ken- 
ntsdf, M^rDmid 
Cmiim and HI 
use DdectOT Bqt- 
hara Fiilb. 


PROGRAM IMPACT 

Public Safety 

Crime »U4jsl«:s confirm the positis'c impacts that the cbanjje.'j 
in property ownership and die CPTED efToris have had on 
ihft area. In 2001, the area experienced three minders, iwo 
of which occurred at properties deemed neighborhood men- 
whir.h have 5iince hcwi purchased by OHC. Since OHG's 
involvement, there have been no mui<!cni in t?ic Hrea, and 
reported crime within 1^00 leet of ilicsc addresses hat fallen 
by a total of 70 percent. In the endrety of OlneyviHc, there 
'Mv.se. 253 fewer reported i;rimts> in 2006 than in 2003 (chop- 
ping down to 662 reports in 2006 from 915 reports in 200d). 
Similarly, calls for semce al.so fell, declining by almost .59% 
percent within 300 fc« oi' these addresses between 2<X)2 imd 
2006 (versus a 1 3Vo reduedon ncigldxirliood-widc). 


TIicsc results are visible. Walking through Olncyville, one no 
longer sees clmg dealers ajtd prosdtutes, but instead cbildi'cn 
and famiHcs oti their way to scIk.H)1 or the pa^^^ playgfOurnl. 

Community Development and Building 
In addidou to the injpaci OHG, die Providence Police and 
tlicir tuiuiy local partners hhd On ridding the are* of public 
salccy nuisancc. 1 , the piopeiry renovanon currently undenvay 
will alM) soon pnyvide afTordabic housing forlow-inrotrve resi- 
dents, creadng a minimuni of 70 new housing units in three 
.vpiti-aie flevrlupmcnb. Thcac uniis will abo serve lti fulfill the j 
original plan’s siaon to create moi-c aedvity in the area and ! 
[H-Ovide. "eyes on the park,” further advanciiig the already $u(;- j 
ccssfui drop in crime and impirivcd perception of public safety ! 
Aln^ady completed is a. 31 n^sidcmial, 2 commercial onii, and i 
construction is now complete on the Riverside Townhomes I 
dci'clopmcnt, transforming a former brownfield site into 20 | 
new condominiums for purchase by first-dme homeowners. : 
Furthermore, three historic woi-kcr cottages from the 1860s ; 
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! violl be rebuilt, providing iiomes for seven working (aniiiics; and 
I 39 nddidoaai faiTuIitts will mov'c into homes being buik on a large, 
j vat'iujt !ulioc.<ilcd between tlio park an<l a neighboring public hous- 
i ing project. 

Also cxddng is the ibrmer Rivci-sidc Mills office building, wliich 
will soon lip convcried, pixs-sibly into arose housing iinsts with ^>hcc 
for rneedngs and performances. Arlisls selected as tenants would 
first have to demorisimtc a t«mmitmcnt to coining with nd^»- 
; borhood rcsklcnts and die new park. ‘'We arc COmmined to rcasti^ 

I that liiiilding in a way that brings the most life and acllviiy into the 
; area," stud Frank Shea, OHC E.'cf.cucive Director. 

j In 200G, coiistrucuon of the new park commenced, witli more 
i than 300 community volunteers showing up to plant trees, build a 
! canoe lavinch, rcmo\'c inva5i^'c plants, injaaiJ cieaiiw: mile markers 
I fashioned by local artists along the bike patli and to create artistic 
I .sculpture uarjg debris gathered from die river an apt and inspir* 

1 iitg conmicraoratiim of the past years’ transformative work, 

j Developer-Police Partnerships 

; The Impact on the core dcvclopcivpoHce relationship has been 
j undoubtedly less tajigihle !>«( no leja {potent. Today, the relation- 
j ships foigcd from an awakening around mutual need, the potential 
I for synergistic effect and th^; mecliftnisrtis hjkI structures necessary 
j for collective action arc stronger than ever Staff and leadership of 
; one meet regularly and Ii> wide-ranging strategic sessions with 
I pei'sotuiel at the street ntid command levels in die PPD. Together, 
i tJicy address new dftVi*lopm(»n( challenges, advocate for )x>licy : 
: chsuige atiri new funding and coMaborate in increa-ringly formal 
I ways to “build tlicir ivay-” ont of yngying puUif siifety probJpm.^ a.t 
j cheyencountei’theni. 

: It is a partnership liur;i of interdependent goals, tcfiicd j» ilic real 
j world and solidified by muroal i-espRci and a gre^vuig (rack record 
i of siicrc-«. And 5i is one that has hccomc a model for public safety 
J work throughout the City of Providence. 
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ANNA15 OF CRIME 

DON'T 5HOOT 

A radical approach to ihc problem of gmg violence. 

BY JOHN ^EABROOK 


I n Apiil, 2006, two brutal street Idllings 
in 1 ^ Owcr-djc-Rhinc scxrtksr of Cin- 
cinnati spread fcar through the city. A 
white suburban moiher of thiee, who was 
trying to Inty drugs at the comer of Four- 
teenth and Race, got into an a^umeot 
witli Ae dealer, arid ■was sliot and kiUed. 
A few di^ lafcf, Oft die same blcxdc, four 
vdiiiE kids, also fitxn the suburbs — a boy 
at the wheel, duee^ls in diel«ck — were 
bu)ing drugs a black man walked 
up to die car and sliot (lie Ixiy in die head. 

These incidents, coming within days 
of enrh odia, concdbutcd to the public's 
impression thacviolcnr crime in the stjcccs 
wasontofoontrol-fnfect, much of tlic vi- 
olence was occurring between people who 
were closely ccaincctcd. Young black men 
were shooting each other over dmg deals 
gone bad; in dac m^ority of cases, Ac vic- 
tims and Ac shooters luicw each other. 
Neverriieless, although die av^uage Cin- 
dnnadan had little chance of getting shot 
on the street, citizens perceived potential 
killers eveiywliere. And that presented 
1 Chief 'fhomas Streicher and h^ assistant 
I chief, Licutenaiit Colonel James Wlialcn, 
of the Cincinnati Police Department, 
; wiA two problems: a crirric spree and a 
public-relations crisis. 

Tlie killings were pcjpetratcd tnosd}’ 
by gangs, or “groups" — the expression 
preferred ty Cindnnati dvic kadas. “Not 
real organized gangs .such aa )Wir Clips 

and Bloods and wbamoi,” Whalen told 
me. “More like loose-knit groups of guys 
hanging out on street corners.* In the 
sumrtrcr of 2006, Streichex and Whalen 
implemented a "zero toleranc<f plan. 
Tlicy assenAled an elite sixty-inan crime- 
fighiing squad code-named Vortex, wluch 
bc^in making sweeps of high-aime aiois, 
or “hot spots," arresting people not just for 
serious crimes but also fer misdemeanors, 
111^ jaywalldng and bitaing. By the end 
ofS^tember, more than ewen^-six hun- 
dred arrest had Ijeeo m^e. 

llic drawback of ssero tolmnoe is that 
it toids Ur make law-eluding dtizens in 


hot spots almost tis fearful of the police as 
Acy arc of Ac criminals. As VWialen, a 
big, hcarlilcc man with a friendly Irish 
fricc, put It to me recently. “You say, 'O.K., 
we’re going to arrest everyone who jay- 
walks,’ So who do you arrest? Someone's 
gnmdinoAer, or the milkman, or some 
guy who has just worked a sixteen-hour 
day and is trying to gel home as fast as he 
can. It's bullshit. Even in liigh-crime 
neighborhoods, there arc a lot of honest 
people living there. Meanwhile, Ac real 
bad guyb — they know a sweep is on, so 
Acy just stay inside until things cool off." 

The Cmcinnati Police Departments 
relationship vriA Ac black conununily 
Itad been a poisonous issue for yc;us. in 
Mai cli, 2001, the A.C.L.U. and a local 
dvil-riglits group filed a Uwsujt agairwe 
Ac city for racid prolilif^ and excessive 
force. Three weeks later, after a police 
ofBccr Aased and Eitally shot anuoarmed 
ninereen-ycar-dd black num, Ac city was 
engulfed in Arcc days of riots, anon, and 
looting. Wliaien was Ac commanAng 
officer of the riot-response team, and he 
saw firs Awid die utter breakdovm of tmac 
bctwetoi die cops and the community. In 
2002, as part of an 'agreement renclira to 
settle the A.C.L.U. lawsuit and m re- 
fuse to a Deparm^ent of Justice inves- 
t^tion, a federal monitor was appointed 
to oversee rcfoims in die police depart- 
ment. Some progress bad been made 
since the rioK, but Operation Vortex 
tlircatcned lo undo it. 

Vortex Ad reduce street crime, accord- 
ing to Ac police. Bu t it had little effect on 
the city’s murder count, which, with 
twelve murders in September of2006 and 
a deadly spurt over tlje holidays, fini.shcd 
die year at eighiy-mne, the highest num- 
ber since recordkeeping b^n- 

A ftcr Ac 2001 riots, Ae Cmcirmad 
police heard from dozens of aca- 
demka and ciiminologists, who proposed 
a variety of pdicy initiatives aimed at im- 
proving relations with the community. 
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David Kejiiutfy told Cindnmli lhai gang-related murden cotdd dead in half. 


Captain Dstmcl Gerard, who took 
Vortex in the iaO of 2007, didn’t pjE nwch 
stock in thdr ideas. As he said, “Aca- 
demia and law enforcement arc at oppo- 
site ends of die spectrum. They Jike the- 
ories, wc liJoi results." 

Therefore, when David Kennedy, a 
profesor in the anthropology department 
at Jolin Jay College ofCriminaiJustkc, in 
IScw York Ciiy, came to Cincinnati in 
the fall of 2006 to plKh a program he had 
devised to counter violence, the cops 
didn’t cscpcct much, I^nnedy was »a2 and 
slim, -and in die dark clothes he fevored 
there was something about him of die 
High Plains Drifter — the mysterious 
stranger who blows into town one day 
and makes the bad gu^ go away. He wore 
a grizzled beard and had thick, unbound 
hair that cascidcd halfway dovm Hs back. 
“Whafs some guy who looks like Jesus 
got 1X3 tell us about aime in Cincinnati?" 
was die line around police hcadquarmn. 

Kennedy had been approached hy Dr, 
Victor Garcia, the head of the trauma 
unit at Cindiinati CliUdren’s Ilospirai 
Medical Center, who was seemg almost 
dsuly the effects of the city’s violent gangs: 
tiie stabbings, shootings, and bearings, 
and llie injuries to innocent children 
caught in the crossfire. ‘'Cliildren with 
tlicir eyes shot out, duldrwi p;«ralyzed,’' 
Garcia told me. ”I started to wonder, in- 
stead of treating injuries, how can we 
prevent them frotn happening in the first 
place?" Gurda and a local councilman 
named C«al Thomas amuiged a confer- 
ence call between Kennedy and Mark 
Msdlory, Cincinnati's recently elected 
mayor. Two months later, Kennedy out- 
line his plan to the city's officials and 
cojmmiuuty Icadcre, 

Ceasefire, as Kennedy’s program is 
sometimes known, beguis with the fact, 
commonly recognized by criminolo^ts, 
tliat a small number ofhaidcncd cdminals 
coiniidt a hugely <iis]W3portionatc num- 
bex of serious violent aun«. Often, much 
of the violence is aused by ^ng dynam- 
ics; .score settling, vcntkittas, and lurf is- 
sues, all pla)^ out accoidir^ to the law of 
the Street. Arresting die shooters doesn't 
generally sK»p tiic kiMng; nor does ih reat- 
ening them with long f«son sentences. 
But one thing docs viurk, Kennedy had 
2 discovered: tdDng them to stop. 

I InCindnnad.KennedyexplaiAedjthe 
S police would first klcntify gang members 
5 on parole or probation and compel them 


to attend a meeting, ‘nwre Ac cops would 
deliver an ulrimacum: the shooting must 
Slop. “And if they do not stop,” Ksjinedy 
"Ae consequences will be swift, ajxd 
certain, and severe, and pumslimentwill 
be handed Out not just to the iiidmdual 
involved in the shooting but to everyone 
in Aat individual's gar^." 

Tlie young men in Ac gar^ would 
also be given a phone number thsrt Acy 
could for help. The diy would make 
hfo coaching and job counsdHng av'ailabie 
to Aose vAo wanted out of Ac Aug life. 
'We d^’t promise them jobs — ^wc prom- 
ise to do Ac best vve can for them," Ken- 
nedy sai A Clergy, ex-gang members, and 
victims and Acar ^nUy membens wsxdd 
be on iiaiid S> Oliver Ac moral compo- 
nent of Ac message to Ac ofFetiders: 


"What you are doing is wrot^, and we 
knew you can do better." 

Like many polltidans, Malloty was 
concerned about being branded .soft 
on crime, cspccifilly at a rime when 
citizens were calling for more police, 
longer prison terms for offenders, and 
Ae construction of a new jail. But Ac 
police seemed unable to reduce Ac ho- 
micide rate, and Ceasefire offered a 
fresh approach to the problem — Ken- 
nedy all but guaranteed die Cincinnati, 
civic leaders that if they followed his 
plan Ae city would reduce its gang- 
related murder count by forty tx) fifty per 
cent in a year. At Ac end of Ae meet- 
ing, the Mayor, the city m-.magcr, and 
Ac city council gave their support to Ae 
plan, and about five hundred rhou^ind 
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dollars was budgeted over two years. 

The police rcmaiiied skepticd. To 
Chief Strcichcr, a blond and yourhftil 
a nailitary bearing, 
•whose demeairor and posture, and even 
the ring of his name (pronounced 
“sedkefO, signal a man of action, Cojsefire 
sounded Hii a sociai program promoted 
by do-gooders. And the cops did not like 
tlic idea of being on a team -with sodai 
•workers, Wlialen explained ro me the 
C.P.D.’s distinction Itetween sodai •work- 
ers and a>ps: “Social people hug thugs. 
We kick their butts.” 

C incinnati has always had a strong 
conservative streak, and its police 
force is no exception. In responding to 
crime outbreaks, police tactics liadn'l 
changed much since Whalen’s father vvas 
a cop, battling Vietfiam War protesters 
in the sixties. "Peace through ."nipcrior 
ftrepower,” Gerard told me. Tlte C.P.D. 
relied heathy on its Sect of vehicles; "send 
another cad* was .standard operating pro- 
cedure when dealing with disturbances. 
Whalen cxplaktcd, "You’ve got a problem 
■i\ Fourteenth and Vine, so you send a 
couple of cops out there to tliat comer.” 
But even within hot spots crimes were 
viewed as isolated incidents. "Wed say, 
We've got a problem with Jerryj or 
Frank — we got to pick that individual 
up,’ ” Wlialen said. Little efTort wa.<! made 
to aggr^tc crime data, so that the infor- 
mation could be anal/ittid for patterns, 
wluch would situate Jerry’s and Franks 
offenses within a context and a network. 
The beat cops often iuidcr.«ood ihc con- 
text, but dieir captains and osmmanders 
rarely asked for dieir adwee. As a result, 
Slreichcr and Whalen and die rest of the 
C.P.D. leaderslup hadno hard data about 
how nuuiy of the murdersin the dty were 
gang-related, what the real motives for 
(he killings •vrerc, and how the shoota^ 
and the victims were connected. 

In May of 2007, beat cops and inves- 
tigators were summonesd finm Cincin- 
nati’s five districts to the new regional 
Homeland ScairityCcnter to meet Ken- 
nedy and partidpatc in two dglit-liour 
information-gathering sessions, over- 
seen by Dr. Robin Engel, the director of 
the Univarity of Cifttinnati Policing In- 
siitute, Everyone giithered in die com- 
mand room, where huge maps ofeach of 
die districts were spread Out on tables. 
The researchers began a ‘gong audit” 
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with the first district, Cfops were asked 
to draw CHI the map the location of any 
gangs they were aware of, which would 
be represcnttxi hy nmnbered dreks. 'Die 
officers fdied on anecdotal infcamation 
that tljcy had picked up on the streets. 
Engel and her students peppered them 
with questions. Where u» die g?oup lo- 
cated? How many mambas docs it have? 
Is it allied with ai^odier gangs? Docs it 
have any conflicts or “beefs” — which 
tend to be ongoing vendettas sometimes 
triggered by a lorjg-forgotten sli^ic — 
wiiotiicr gangs? What kinds of crimi- 
nal activity is it involved in? How orga- 
nized is it? How violent is if? Does the 
gang have any identifying “lags” (graffiti) 
or colors? Arc there any standout indi- 
vidu^S? A form containing some of 
these questions was projected on a gjant 
video screen on one wall 

“You could see the coirs were wary of 
us at first," Engel said. ‘Tliey saw u$ as 
outriders — which we were." But SOOR the 
cops from the otiiCT districts sGuted mtuk- 
ing up their maps and answering the 
qucstioiis on dre foim even before Engel 
and her students reached diem. That’s 
wiien I knew we were going to win diem 
over,” Whalen said 

The researchers collated and analyzed 
all tius inl’onnation. They identified and 
mapped sixty-nine gan^j^wliich the cops 
estimated to contiun a thousand individ- 
uals altogether, over the coming months, 
the oops managed to name eight hun- 
dred of these. The researchers also pre- 
pared “sodogTams” — visual representa- 
tions of the dynamics among the cliffociit 
gangs — iri wMcli gangs allied ■witii each 
other were connected with green lines, 
and gangs pursuing conflicts were con- 
nected widi red lines. Widi die names of 
the gang membas, die researchers were 
able to mine tlie cops’ field-incident re- 
ports, 5urvcill;uice records, and arrest 
sheets to flesh out pattenis of crimina) 
behavior. Among the focts they discov- 
ered about the gang members was that a 



third of them had ten or more felony 
charges, and ninety-one per cent had a 
prior arrest for a violent crime. 

D avid Kennedy is not a cop, or an ac- 
ademically trained criminologist, 
and his lack of formal schcx>ling in atha- 
the practice or the tlieoryof aime control 
may be his .stremgest qv«aiification fox hla 
job. In the bifurcated world ofcriniinoi- 
ogy, Kennedy Is able to speak to botli cops 
and academics. Flis 2008 book, "Deter- 
rence and Crime PrevEntion," has been 
described by scholan: a.s a landmark rc- 
thinldr^ of public poliq', but it can also be 
read as a primer On twenty-first-ccntuiy 
policing. George Keliing, the co-author, 
with James Qj, Wilson, of the influential 
1982 essay "Broken Windows,” K>ld me, 
“Cops put on a tmi^ front about crime, 
but they really do care, and David speaks 
with passion, and with cheacdibilifythat 
comes from spending hours jn the bade of 
squad cars, so cops respond.” 

Kennedy’s fodicr, Christopher, a me- 
dianical engineer, was bom in the Qinton 
Hili neighborhood of Brooklyn, not 
from where David lives now, in Fort 
Greene, but Kenneify was nused in a sub- 
urb ofDctrotti •where lus fodier worked in 
the auco industry, designing suspension 
systems. T!ie fatndlyvaJued ‘'mthlcss com- 
mon sense,” Kennedy told me. "Good 
thinking” was the liighesc compliment 
David and his two sisters could receive 
from their parents. He attended Swarth- 
more College, where he Studied moral 
pliilosophy. 

'The idea that the threat of punishment 
can act as an effective detenent to crime 
goes back to dieeghteenih-ccnturyltulijm 
philosopher Cesare Beccaria and the En- 
glish philosopher Jeremy Bentham. Bee- 
caria’s 1764 essay, "On Crimes and Pun- 
ishments,” •was among the first works in 
Western Utcrsuure to argue for a humane 
and rational system of cri minal jastioc and 
against torture and the death penalty. Bec- 
caria thought thar punishmenc should be- 
proportional to the crime and pnrventive, 
not rctnbiitivc. In order for the threat of 
punishment to be an effective deterrent, he 
wrote, The punishment itself had (o be 
swift, sevci^ and certain; Bcccirk added 
that ctat.unty and 5t«ftnes,s were the most 
inqiortHnt of tliese qualities, and severity 
the least, in the late eighteentli and earty 
nineteenth century, Bcntliam elaborated 
on Beccaria’.? ideas, arguing that rational 
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men, faced with the choice beew^t plea- 
sure and pain, fiecdom and incafccrarion, 
and benefits and sanctions, will make the 
choice that yields the greater happiness. 
This assumption is one ofdic foun^tions 
of the American criminal-justice 

Immanud Kani, on vAom Kennedy 
wrote lus senior thesis, also considered the 
role of dctoTcncc in matters of crime and 
punishment. From his reading of Kant, 
Kennedy said, he internalized the idea that 
“morality predicated on octemai pressures 
alone is never sufficient." But Kerinedy 
never antkipated tliat Kant's ideas would 
help shape die core of iia life's woric de- 
signing a modem .sjsKm of deterrence that 
kidudes a moral component 

After ^duating, in 1980, Kennedy 
moved to Bostwi and became a freelance 
writer. He spent a )«ir worldrtg on science 
and technology picers before takingasal- 
aried job as a ease-study writer at Har- 
vanls K«Jin«dy School of Government. 
One of his early assignments was to pre- 
pare case studies for the Harvard Execu- 
tive Session on Community Poiidng, a 


series of irreetings attended by polio: 
clucf^ criminolo^sts, and crirmnal-jus- 
ticE experts, who were brou^r together 
by Mark Moore, the founder of the 
schod*s crirwnal-juwicc program. Many 
in the gnxip agreed that the two tiadi- 
tional approaches to crime — the Hberai 
remedy, wliici) tO attack root causes 
like povcT^, cducatioii, and sodal and 
ecomnnic injustia:; and the conserva- 
ti^A; approach, which was to rely on the 
criminal-justice system— had proved 
irusiiffident, especially in dealing with 
innar-city drag and gang-related crimes. 
A third approjih was needed, mcorporat- 
ing traditional elements and deploying 
polke f eswrees in new, creative ways. 

AnKmg the parridpants, who met pe- 
riodically Over five years, were Edwin 
Mcese, then Reagan’s Altom^ General; 
Ben Ward, the commissioner of the 
N.y.P.D.; Daryl Gates, the chief of the 
L.A.P.D.; George Krlling; and Herman 
GtJdstein, aUfvvcraty of Wiscoosin law 
professor. Goldsrei n argued that enforce- 
ment alone is inherently limited, and 


in confronting chronic street crime he 
stressed community involvement and a 
heavy reliance on tlie skills of beat cops 
and line officers. Goldstein named this 
approach “problem-oriented poiicii^.” 

In the raid-ei^tics, Kennedy, wliile re- 
searching his case studia. accompanied 
tivc) Los Angeles beat coj» to a hmising 
project in tile Watts area called Nicker- 
son Gardens. The crack epidemic was just 
be^nrung, arui Nickerson Gardens had 
become one of the most dangerous places 
in the city. As Kennedy got out of die 
squad car and looked around, “I couldn’t 
b^evc my eyes,” he told me, dropping his 
v'oicc and slowing down. T stood there 
on the sidewalk and watched civiViTation 
coming apart. Drug dcafers on tiw street, 
drug runners, old guys guarding the 
stashes. Petrie with thiny-ycar-long her- 
oin addictions wandeiing around, seri- 
ous crack addicts, wiffi that manic look. 
And T had this stron^y visceral respon.'?e: 
This is not O.KTlus has got to stop. And 
it was jmmedlaicly obvious ffiat nothing 
tlie polite were doing was going to work,” 
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HUB1\I5 AT ZUNZAL 

Nearly sunset, and time on the water 
of 1984. Language its tracer. 

No image like the image of language. 

I had waded out about cliigh deep. 

ITiea a shout from the beach. 

I held in my hand half a coconut shell 

of coconut milk and 150-proof rum 
and dumped it white into the waves 
when it came on me how sweet if had been, 

then the idea I was not finished, 
then the act of reaching down 
with the idea I would get it back. 

— Rodney Jones 


In 1988, Moore and Malcolm Spar- 
row, a Kennedy School profissof who was 
a formcrdctecdvediiefinspectnrwirh the 
British police, asked Kennedy to work 
with them on a book about new ideas 
in policing. “So that's where I got my 
graduate-school education," Kennedy 
said. “I read cvcrylliing, and calked about 
tlws stuff constantly.” He had always in- 
tended to remm to ficdancc •wricii^ he 
said, "but J realized that I was too com- 
mitted tptheworkTwa.':domg.”Heasked 
Moore if he could become part of the 
criminal-justice program at the Kennedy 
School, and Moore hired him, in 1992. 

"It was just a magic.ll time,” Kennedy 
scud, of the cariy nineties. There wnui a 
sense that something prukrund had been 
figured OUT, and it was going to change 
everything. We had been dead wrong 
about crime for so long, and we could see 
wc were at a point of transforming these 
insritutioiB.’’ 

I n focc, nothing changed, Kennedy's 
timingwas taiibk. From 1987 lo 1990, 
during die peak of the crack epidemic, 
youth homiddes in dries across America 
rapidly escalated; in Boston during that 
period youth hoiiuddcs increased two 
hundred and thirty per cent, and from 
1991 to 1995 the city averaged about 
forty-four youth homiddes a year. Across 
the countty, from the smallest county 
judgeship to the Presidency of the United 
States, political races hinged more and 
more on tlie question of who cotJd be 
tou^jcron crime. From 1980 to 2000, the 
prison population in die U.S. increased 
from three hundred and nlnereen thou- 
sand to 1.3 million. Fcdei^i coirectbns ex- 
penditures, driven by new federal drug- 
sentencing changes, went from five 
hundred and forty-one rmllion dollars in 
1982 to more than $6.9 billfon in 2006, 
and state corrections expenditures that 
year totaEed more tlian fony-two billion 
doUant. CaEfomLi now spends about two 

and altalf rimes as miKh per prison imnate 
as it docs per suidcnt in die Univerei^ of 
California system. 

By the mid-nineties, crime iUKs were 
{hopping in dries around the country, no- 
where more dramatically than in New 
York City, where Mtyor Rudolph Giu- 
liani and Police Conurilssioner William 
Bratton wac pionewing the zero-toler- 
ance approach and drawing attention to 
Kcliing and Wilsons ‘brolffin windows” 
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tlicory by aggressively pursuing minor 
crimes. Advocates of longer sentondng 
and "three strikes" legislation cited those 
measures as tire main reasons for die de- 
cline. Subsequent analysis by social sden- 
tistshas suggested that the increase in in- 
carceration was Only a smidl foctor in the 
great o-ime dedine; other reasons, sudi as 
changing demographics and economic 
circumstances, and the waning of the 
crack epidemic, were coUcctivdy more 
important. Noncdieless, by the late nine- 
ties, incapacitation— loddng a lot of peo- 
ple up for long terms to prevent crime — 
was the new niling prindpk in criminal 
justice. Deterrence, in the classical sefise 
of tlic word — using die throat of punish- 
ment to prevent crime — iiad become an 
even smaller part of public policy. 

In 1994, die National Institute of Jus- 
ticc gave a grjnt » Kenne^ and Anne 
Morrison a ct^leaguc from the Ken- 

nedy School, to work out * problem- 
oriented approach to youth violence in 
Boston. Tlicy weic joined by Anthony 
Braga, who was then a doctoral student in 
criminal justice at Rutgers University. 
Kennedy was eager to to cops who 
had the most street knowledge, and even- 
tually he was directed to Paul J<tyce, the 
leader of the fwiice departments Youth 
VjoleiKe Strifce Forts. Ovtz the mad tix 
mimdis, Jcytsgatfoaliy revealed his nxrth- 
ods for dailii^ with violent gangs. He had 
obwirved that the use of force and the 
direat of prison seemed to have litdc effect 


in deterring gang mensbexs’ behavior. But 
certain moral authorities fiom widiin the 
community — clergy, ex-cons, outreach 
workers with street credibility — cemid 
sometimes get through to the offenders, 
especially wlien dteir fdcas were coupled 
with die promise of help, jctyre had also 
figured out how to use the gangs' own in- 
ternal dynamics against them, was 
cryptic about dtis part of his operation; 
witen Kennedy asl^ how he had man- 
aged to aiim down one gang in particuLu:, 
jcyce would say only, “We just tdd them 
the mith.” 'Ihe trutli, it turned out, was 
that if one more gang sliooting oocun-od, 
by any one of didr members, the whole 
group was going to take die blame. 

“I just said, llolyshiti' " Kennedy told 
me. " Tliis is incredibicl Do you i^lw 
what this means?* "Joyce's techniques, he 
believed, could be used to formuliite a 
method of “foaissed detcnoncc’'— a sjts- 
cemacic, repeatable version of the ad-hoc 
working methods that Joyce and his pait- 
ners had developed in the streets. 

Kennedy also discovered that Joy«:‘s 
strike force knew hov.' the victims knew 
d« shooters, and what die bceft between 
them were. 'J said, 'Oh my God, you 
know all this stuff!' 'Sure wc loiow it,’ 
Joyce replied. It’s just dial nobody a-sloid 
usfor irbeforc.’” 

In order to broadcast the messages 
that Joyce impaited informally to gangs 
citywidc, Kennedy, Braga, and Pichl 
came up with the idea of group forums. 
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or cail-ins, “Wc went to the Boston po- 
lice command stnichirc and presented 
It, thinking, This is never going to fly,” 
Kennedy said, “Bur they heard us out, 
and then said. Yep, thatTl work.’ “ 

The first call-in was in the spring of 
1996, a few months after Joyce had been 
succeeded by Gaiy French. By the second 
round, that summer, youth homidde had 
dropped dramatically. Jujrt eight homi- 
cides were committed over the^ months 
following the first caJl-ln, compared with 
twenty-eight in the same five months of 
the previous year — a seventy-one-pei'- 
cent dcdinc. In October, thee were no 
youfo homiddea at aU. Thir^ got so quiet 
that French dtou^t hi.*? pager 1^ stopped 
woridng. T idmosr cook my beeper in to 
have it diedttd “ he said « the rime. "Ir 
just stopped going off." 

T he Ceasefire team in Cincinnati 
came toother during the firat half 
of 2007. It included members of the 
police department and dte U.S. Artor- 
nc/s office, the district and the 


county sh«iff wdtt Hiunalton 0>u nty 
probati<sn and Ohio state pamie officers. 
It also cnewnpassrai an array of sodal- 
scmcc provkkis and a dozen or so out- 
reach woricers, who served^haisonswith 
the gang members. The ocqw, sod d work* 
ers, and outteach workers, some ofwhom 
were ex-«»is,vifouki allhave a sake. Tlve 
group acquired a namc--C J.R. V. (Cin- 
cinnati Initiative to Reduce Violence)— 
offices downtown, and a prefect manager, 
S. Gn^ory Bakd, a dvifian who handles 
communiqr relations for the CP.D. Sev- 
eral former executives from Procter 8c 
Gambk, wliidi is based in Cimdnnati, 
volunteered their "best practices” manage- 
ment cjqjcrtisc to the groiqj. Eventudly, 
the C J.R.V. team number^ almost fifty 
partner geodes. 

The first Cindniuri caU-jn was held 
On July 31, 2007, in a huge courtnx^o in 
the Hanulcon Comity Couithraisc. 'fhe 
CJ.RV. team assembled in tfic court- 
room first Then about thlity men, mesdy 
your^ were admitted. Heads bent, avoid- 
ing (tyc contact, and suDenly postured like 


the punctuation at tlie end of a question 
for which there is no answer — 'What 
the fiickh — they filed into the benciies 
reserved for courtroom spectators. A 
few' who were already in lockup wore 
handcufii! and leg shackles. They sat 
clown, iUld the ream in the front of the 
room looked at them. No one spoke. 

CaS-ins are intensely dramatic events, 
like modern-day morality playi- Ac the 
one I attended, tlxere was a psJpabte, al- 
most evangelical desire to make dxe expe- 
rience mruifomialivc for the gang^angers. 
An older ex-^g member namcxl Arthur 
Phelps, whom- everyone called Pops, 
wheeled a thirty-seven-year-old woman 
in a wheelchair to the center of the room. 
Her name was Margaret Long, and she 
Wis paralyzed from the chest down. “Sev- 
enteen years ago, I shot this woman,” 
Phelps said, weeping. “And I live with 
that every day of my life.” Then Long 
cried out, “And I go to dte bafliroom in a 
bag," and she snatched out the colosmmy 
bag from iaddc the pocket of her wheel- 
chair and held tt tip while dicycung men 
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stared in horror. "Wlten the fuial speaker, 
a street worker najiied Aaron PuUins III, 
yelled, “Your house b ort fire! Your build- 
ing is burning! You’ve got to saw your- 
^ves! Sstnd up!,” dircc-quarters of die 
group jumf^ to their fcc^ as if diey had 
been jerked up tike puppets on strings. 

At the initial call-in, Victor Garda was 
the first to speak. He told tIk young men 
tliat he loved them, that they had value to 
their community, and that he knew tlicy 
were better than dieir violent actions im- 
plied. Afterward, Chief Stieichcr ad* 
dres^dtbim, thanking them for coming, 
and making it dear that “this is notWng 
persoiwL* He then delivered the message; 
“We know who you are, we know who 
your friends are, and we knowiAhat youre 
doing. If your boys don’t stop shooting 
people li^t now, we’re coming after cv- 
tayonc in your gmup.” To reinforce this 
message at a later call-in, surveillance 
foota^ showing some of Ac uivitees sell- 
ii^ drugs was projecttd on a screen at the 
front of Ae courtroom. “Raise yotirliands 
vdien you see jmursdvus," Strriciifir said. 
One by one. hands went up. 

The young men were introduced to 
the social workers, who were available to 
lidp them get jobs and educational as- 
sistance, if th^ called the phone num- 
ber Aat had been promded to Acm m 
an information pwiket. And two mo A- 
ers of sons murdered by gangs spoke of 
their pain and loss. 

Michael Blass, a public official who 
was Aen with the Ohio Department of 
Public Safely, wrote an account of his ex- 
perience as an observer at this first call-in. 
TTe described tfic iimtees’ “awkward ai- 
temptt to project confidence, indifEwence, 
in some cases, perhaps, hostility. , . , These 
angry young men, used to bang m ton- 
trol in Ae ino-edihly brutal environment 
of Ac mr<in streets, were noticeably off* 
balance and unsure of themselves Blass 
wrote, “I saw a&wyoui^ men choks back 
tears. - . . Over Ac course of a couple of 
iioufs, Aetr facial cjqjrcssions changed 
from those of cynicism or polite boredom 
to attention and curiosity.” One young 
m;ui raised his shackled above his 
head and cried out, “I never knew there 
was tiiis much love out Acre . . . seriously, 
1 never knew it." 

One of Ac gang members invited to 
Ac meeting was Dante Ligmm, twenty- 
nine, who had been scilii^ drugs and 
stealing since he W3s fifteen. 'That's how 
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we was brought uj^” he cold me recently, 
"When your mom’s a crackhcad, your 
dad's m die j<»nt, jwir broAcr sells drugs, 
and your best budety^t a Cadillac and 
JordaiBj—vAat dsc you going to do? You 
got DO oAer ttde models." In 2006, In- 
gram bad been cau^tvriA akq^ amount 
of marijuana and sercral ^ins in lus house, 
and sentenced to ten years in federal 
prison, but it was his first felony convic- 
tion and Aejur^c released him tm proba- 
tion. His prolation officer had ordered 
him to attend the call-in. 

Ingram told me that he >vaj more 
influenced by Ac community-services as- 
pect of Ae Ceasefire strategy d»an Ity the 
threat of «vvift and certain punisltmcnt, 
“Durfr^ Ae cops’ presentation, 1 wasn’t 
really listening," he said. "Some guys 
around me were SJK)ring. Thity were being 
the typical tough cops, dueateoif^us and 
whatnot. But yuu got to understand — 
ducats mean noAing to Aese guys-" 
Ingram kept Ac curd with the phone 
number. “For Ac next Aree weeks, I 
looked at it evci}' day,” he told me. Finally, 
he caDed, and left Stan Ross, Ac Isead of 
Ac street workers, a message: Tf Ais Ait 
K for red, give me a call." Ross called, and 
wirhin a monA Ingpim liad a job in sales 
wach a relemarkcring firm. 

Kermedy had cautioned Ac CJ.R.V. 
twim that Ac murder rate would fell only 
moderately after Ac first call-in; it was 
after Ae second set of call -ins, “Ae second 
turn of Ae cr^ik," as he put it, that Ae 
mechanism would really oike hold. By the 
end of Ac year, homicides in Cincinnati 
in 2007 were down twenty^four per amt 
from 2006. The trend continued into 
2008 — by April, Acre had been a frfiy- 
per-cent reduction in gang-rdated lioml- 
cidcs. Kennedy had made good on Ids 
guwAntce to die Mayor. 

T he ftjurth otll-m, held in June, 2008, 
was a Aijstcr. In contraiit to Ac pre- 
^'ious call-ins, during wilicli (he young 
men had bexn split up into smaller ^oups, 
Ais time a hundred and twenty of tiiem 
were brought togedier at the same time, 
m the, same room. In retrospect, Ais was 
or« of several mistakes tliat Uie Team 
made. "VVe lost control of Ac rooni," 
Whalen said. Also, for the first time, Ac 
team hadn’t rehearsed, anA pardy as a re- 
sult, "We went off script," he said. Scwne 
Street woriwrs ciuseA and one started 
flirting wUh a gang membei^s ^Ifricnd. 


(“Girl, you fine. What you doin' bangin' 
with Aese tliugs?”) OArx street workers . 
referred to gang members as niggas, 
whiA Ae cops saw as a violation of pro- 
priety and state au Aori ty. 

Kennedy told me, “Some people 
within Ac group had become hungry for 
tliat pei'sonal transfoimaticm, when Ae 
mAvklual offenders jump up and declare 
Aemsclvcs done with the Aug life, and 
evctyone aics. At Ac June meeting, Acy 
didn't get that reaction, and they ended 
uppushu'^ too hard” 

In Ae months after Ae call-in, the 
murder rate spiked upward. “We almost 
provoked them to violence," Whalen 
told me. ’They went out of the room 
diallenged.” 

StreiAer threatened to pull the cops 
ofi'tlic team if their concerns were not ad- 
Aessed. The Mayor assured Streicher 
Alt the mistakes would not be repeated, 
and persuaded Ae police to say mwlvcd. 
Thanks to Gteg BakeYs work as project 
manager, C.I.R.V. did notgooff dicndls. 
The next call-in, sdtcduled for Ac frill of 
21)08, was moved back to December, in 
part to give Ac team a cbmee to regroup. 
For Rfennedy, the important tiring was 
that “Ae system self-corrcctcd,” he said 
"That’s huge.” 

S Ace its success in Boston, Kennedy's 
anti-gang-vicilence strategy has been 
medmsume sixty oAer dries. (Kennedy’s 
mcAod should not be confused wi A one 
devised in Chicago by Gary Slurkin, a 
physician and cpidcmiologisl', which i$ 
sometimes referred to as GsascFire. Slut- 
kin’s sttaiegy employs community mon- 
bers to mediate potential shootings while 
also, pushing fur behavioral change in 
high-risk 'inAviAials and communitieK.) 
Kennedy helped Mixvneapolis implement 
H violence-prevention strati^ in June of 
1996, and homicides in Ac summer 
monAi fell from forty-two that year to 
eight m 1997. But in Minneapolis "Ac 
ream lost focus," Kennedy told me, and 
“all the complicated parts of the mecha- 
nism didn't mesh." A aunilar thing hap- 
pened, over the next five years, in In- 
dianapolis and Stockton, California. 
Spectacular early lesiJts prowd difficult 
to sustain. “Ceasefire takes a lot of man- 
power," Wayne Hose, a fonner chief of 
police m Stockton, told me. “And you 
have to ha\'e people who believe iii it. You 
have to liave someone who will call the 
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D.A.’5 office and eay, Why aren’t your 
people coming to the meetings?’ ” Ev«i in 
Boston, Ceasefire didn’t last; the program 
was Condoned in 2000, partfy as a result 
of a personality conflict amottg team 
members. By 2CK)1, the number of homi- 
cides had risen more tfian a himdred per 
cent over the 1999 level, and it has re- 
mained high- In 2007, Gary French began 
to implcmenl a renewed Ceasefire ap- 
proach, and so far tl^ results have been 
promising. 

FranWin Ziinring, a {xofessor of law at 
the Unhersity of California at Berkeley, 
who is a leading detorence sdiolar, told 
me that one reason that Ceasefire’s ef- 
fectiveness is diffiailt to predict in any 
given diy is that Kennedys results have 
not been subjected to a rigorous indepen- 
dent analysis. "Ceasefire is more a theory 
of treatment duin a proven Strategy,” he 
said, adding, 'If s odd that no one has ever 
said, ‘O.K., here are die youths who were 
not part of the Ceasefire program in Bos- 
tcHi, kt’s compare them to tlie youths who 
■were. Anti no one has followed tip with 


anyloi^-iJo^ studies of the criminal be- 
havior of die group that vras in the pro- 
gram, eithcar. We jtBt don’t have die evi- 
dence, and tmdl we do we can't evaluate 
how effixtive C^sefire is.” 

Whoi I rdayed Snitii^’s comments 
to Kennedy, he laughed. “Frank still 
doesn't g« he raid. "Hiac's plenty of 
rcseardl, butifs not ftKassed on the im- 
pad: on the people in (he call-ins, because 
the strati^ isn't juw idiout the people in 
die room.” He added, “Wlien you have a 
couple of meetings and homicide city- 
wadc goes down forty per cent, if s not be- 
cause the forty guys you’ve tallod to have 
turned that lives around- There are a 
thousand gttys on the street you haven’t 
talked to. But the fotty get die word out 
to the thousand — ^which ruins dicm as 
controls for the land of evaluation that 
Franks talking about" 

Perhaps Kennedy’s greatest success cn 
date has occurred in High Point, Nortii 
Carolina, ft sinall city, of some ninety 
thousand pec^e, that is known for pro- 
ducing fo^mrc- (The entire city smells 


like vamhli,) The High Point Stralegy, as 
it has come to be known, -was aimed at 
public drug dealing, not gang violence, but 
die raethodologywas largely the same. In 
2004, Kennedy persuaded Jun Fcify, thief 
of the High Point police, to apply his 
problem-oricnicd approach to a long- 
standing open-air dn^ maikec in a neigh- 
borhood called West End. Fcafy and his 
predecessor had tried for years to shut 
down the market witli periodic sweeps 
and stings. ‘We would go in and arrest 
’em, and things would quiet do'vm for a 
few months, Ixit then new guys •wodd be 
back,” he said, The Reverend Jim Sum- 
mey, who was at foe time the pastor of the 
Enghsh Road Baptist Church, in the cen- 
ter ofWest End, mid me diat on Sunday 
momii^ there were so many drug deal- 
os, p«t>stililtes, and Johns on foe sidewalk 
in front of the church that worshippers 
coJTjingfor services couldn’t Steer their cars 
into foe paridng lot. 

Fcaly wa-s seamd at his desk when I 
spoke to Kitty a photograph behind Him 
showed him in foil SWAT regalia. "Ev« 
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erj'one blows Im -a conservative as they 
come,” i>e drawkcL “My approach as a cop 
had been ddicr arrest die problem 
or scare the problem away widi lugh- 
profile prosecutions. You know. ‘Cuff’ cm 
and stiril’cm.’ But in West End the prob- 
lem always came back.” When he Erst 
heaid about Kennedy's strata, he thought 
it was ridiculous, but he agreed to meet 
him. “David said, 'Give km: a haffhour be- 
fore you decide Tm crasy.' And at the end 
{ff diat half hour I vras srill sitting thac." 

Kenned/s strategy not only dosed 
down the West End drug market; the 
drug market disappeared tlie day after 
the first call-in. 'We had worked on 
dicse problems for twenty yeast and got 
nowhere, and in one day it was over," 
Fealy said “In one day. Honestly, 1 nev^ 
would have believed it if 1 hadn’t seen it 
with my own eyes.” 

It’s unclearwhether any of the dozen or 
so High Point drug dealers who colled the 
services numt^ ultimately left behind tl* 
life of C3^e. None of the root-cause piob- 
Icms behind drug? and crime were sdvud; 
drug dealing may have moved indows, or 
to other neighborhoods, or to nearbyddes. 
But public drug dcahng never returned to 
West End, and, once the threat was re- 
moved from die streets, the comrnuniy re- 
daimd its neighborhood. Within weeks 
rcsidcDtswwc planting flowers in theii- gar- 
dens, and in d» sprir^ of 2005 the com- 
muniQf threw a barbecue for the poJJce- 

O^nel Dean Essemun, diief of the 


Providcmcc Police Department, brought 
Kcnnctfyssnategy to opeo-«r drug mar- 
kets in lus dty, beriming in 2006, and so 
far the results have been spectacular and 
sustained. Esserman, a former assistant 
distrita attorney in New ’Vork City, now 
gives a speedi he c^is XJecting Rca<^ for 
David Kennedy.” When I askfid Eisscr- 
man vs^iat it takes to get ready, he re- 
sponded with (me word: “Failure." By 
that, he said, Im: meant “Ac failure of the 
idea Aat you can deal wiA the pmblem of 
dregs by anresTing it.” It had taken Esser- 
man years of work on narcotics cases in 
NewYwktoreacli dds state of read) ness. 
"M ayoungcr prcwccutor, I wasn’t ready- 
Maybe as a your^cr cop, Chief Strcichw 
wasn’t ready, tttlrer.” 

The next step for Kennedy and his 
cc^cagucs is to expand these regional 
successes into what he calls a "nationaJ 
ftandard of practice." To Aat ei»d, Ken- 
nedy is working wiA Jeremy Travis, the 
president of John Jay CoUt^c, on a na- 
tional network of people trained in the 
use of Ceasefire-style gang-violence 
and drug-market strategic.?. Kennedy, 
who is now the director of the Center for 
Crime Prtrrcnrion and Concml at John 
Jay, has submitted a white paper to Eric 
Holder, the Attorney General, outlin- 
ing Ac proposal, and be and Travis plan 
to announce the National Network for 
Safe Comnurnities on June iSrh, at the 
annual meeting of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, m Providence, 


“Clearly diis stuff -works,” Travis said. 
"David has proved that when you com- 
municate directly with offenders, tell 
Aon didr actions have consequences — 
not absttact consequences but direct, im- 
mediate oiv»— and then offer Acm a way 
out, that it can have an enormous deter- 
rence value.’’ He added, “The last ten 
years have served as aproof of concept- In 
Ac next ten, we need to buiid a network 
Aat can institutionalize and sustain Acse 
practices around Ae country.” 

Could a mcAodoIogy that works on 
gings ^so work on oAer groups — terror- 
ists. say? “The group dyn^cs are sbnilar 
to the gang dynamics Ceasefire deals 
with,” Kennedy s.iid. Teopk don’t ffiick 
you coulddcrer terrorists wi A a moral ar- 
gument, but maybe you could.” Marc 
Siigcmm, a terrorism expert who is the 
author of the 2008 book “Lcaderless 
Jihad," told me, ‘Tiiere is quite alot of ev- 
idence m the terrorism literature Aat this 
type of gang-intervention program can 
work, if you apply it to terrorists in Ac 
early stages of die radicabrArion process. 
Then it could vuiy well work— because 
diere's nothing detarninistic about be- 
coitung a ten-onst. But at a certain point, 
once terrorism becomes sometiiing one 
does for a higlier cause, I don't think dus 
qjpe cf mcAtxi would work" Scxrtt Atom, 
an anthropologist who has done field 
work with Jihadist groups and is also on 
Ac faculty atjohn Jjy, told me Aat Ken- 
nedy’s '‘tommuftity-ba.scd ideas seem to 
jibe wiA wliat I see works wiA young 
people in nd^boAcxxIs where fnends ^ 
off in bunchc.? to jAad. Few ever join 
jAad uloue, and they almost always com- 
mit to it, mcluding suicide bombings, for 
love of friends «nd family He added, 
‘There’s aba a strong close of 'jihadi coof 
that clerics can't penetrate too well, unless 
Acy're plugged mto Ac you A aiiture.” 

S takes were high at the December, 
2008, call-in. Kennedy went to Cm- 
cinnati for a rdiearsal Ae week before, m 
an effort to avoid die mistakes of Ac A- 
sastreusjune caU-in. On December lOA, 
I accompanied him to the Hamilton 
County Courthouse. Kennedy wore Ills 
usual dark shirt, dark suit, and dark tie. 
The hall outside the courtroom was 
crovvded wiA Ac heterogeneous gyoup 
Aat makes up Ac C1R.V. team. 

Jim Whalen was Acre, wiA nine- 

teen-year-old daughter, Amy, a student 
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at the University of Cincinnati who 
works for Robin Engel at the polidng 
institute. Chief Sfreicherwa? also there, 
scanning the crowd. His gunmetal gaze 
alighted on the Rc\'erciid Pete Mingo, 
a former serial robber and gang man-- 
ber, who is now one of ihc C.LR.V. 
street workers. ‘‘'Wlien I was a yormger 
cop, I used to chase Pete all over the 
city,” Sticichet said. He laughed softly. 
“Now look at us.” 

Membcn: of the Vortex unit, in while 
dress shirrs and creased blue partes, were 
on hand to provide security. Captein Ge- 
rard excitedly told Kennedy about the 
unit’s recent aackdown on the North-dde 
Talibaud, one of the laigesr and best- 
organized gai^ in the city. Some of its 
members bad been warned at an ewHei' 
call-in, they didn’t listen, anti now an ex- 
amjJc wra being made of them. But, un- 
like the Vortex unit’s aso-tolerancc strikes 
of two years earlier, which enra^ the 
corjimunity and provoked widespread aii- 
ician the police, the Northside Tafiband 
roundup used sodal-nctwoik-anal/^ soft- 
ware K) identify and target onfy key players 
in the gang, The softvwe, whith can be 
used to map interpersonal dynamics In 
artydiing from bm^css organizations to 
mfecrinus-dbiea.<% oudneaks and Tenori!»t 
groups, rqjjtsents people as nodes and as- 
signs mnneric values to their connected- 
ness. If Joe knows Peter and Peter knows 
Bob, then the link between Joe and Peter 
gets a value of two; the eonnectioQ between 
Joe and gets a one. '’’fhe gui ding tfie- 
oredcal prindplc is that the nodes that are 
more central in the nctwrk have ccrtdn 
advantages over other nodes, which en- 
ables us to predict that they will ^lerfoi-m 
better tltf a odiers * Steve Borgan:, a pro- 
fessor at die University of Kentucky who 
created the soibvarc, ocplaiiuxi to me. 

An in die earlier gang auchts, the Uni- 
versity ot Cincinnati researchers col- 
lected information from the cops, but 
this tiitte liiey foojssed on relationshipfi 
between individuals in one gang, rather 
dian on connecnons between ^mgs. En- 
gcTs group asked question.^ iilc “When: 
do this one’s fiiends Jive? Who was with 
him in the car when he was arrested? 
WIio bailed him otte of jail?” Using this 
Information, thty were able to identify 
the central nodes of the Northside Tali- 
band, whose removed would severely 
damage the gang’s structure. 

In order to afSrct all the smaller so- 


cial networks widan the NorthddeTal- 
ilxind group, which numbered nincty- 
rix mefld>ers, the needed to arrest 
twenty-five tiKn, who were identified 
by name, and Ityphott^aph. Their pic- 
tures, along with thdr positions in their 
social networks, were displayed on 
screens in poli^ cruisets (cops could 
dick a tab to sec a smspect's tattoos); ul- 
timately, the poBcc were able to airest 
all twenty-five. The prosomtois on the 
C.LR.V. team expedited their indict- 
ment^ dirce had dready been Indicted 
under federal dii^ and weapons diargcs, 
and were facing king prison sentences. 
Other mcuites of Ae Northside Tali- 
band were so imprcised by the cops’ 
predskm that they had started turning 
thenvselves in, hoping to make a deal 
\vliile diere was stiD time. So many were 
sliowlng up at district headquarters, 
Streichcr told Kennedy, diat the cops 
had to put a sign-up sheet at the desk. 

As a polidng tool, Kenned/s metb- 
odology had been a big su«xess in Cin- 
cinnati. In 2008, murder was down over 
aB, arrests had declined, and morale in 
the dcpaitincni was liigh. (The murdex 
count was up slightly in die lifSt quarter 
of 2009, but vwis still significandy lower 
than comparable periods in 2006 and 
2007.) Whalen had experienced his own 
personal transformation: "We wll never 
engage in this kind of gang work again 
without academic support," he told me 
fervently. "Nopoliccdi^axtmcntslioald.’’ 
The initiative had also been a public- 
relations coup for the cops; the media 
coverage of the Northside Taliband 
strike had been veiy favorable — in con- 
trast widi die reception that the Vortex 
unirhad got in 20C^. In November, dur- 
ing the Northside Taliband crackdown, 
Gerard and odicr members of his unit 
attended a community-board mcedng in 
the Northside and received a standing 
ovation. 

T he SQcial-scrviccs piece of Ceasefire 
has been less successful. More than 
three hundred and fifty people have called 
the CiR V. phone nuiriber, seeking help 
aid empkymcftt — fer more dura d k ser- 
ria providera can find jobs for. A hun- 
dred^ jobs, but onfyftfty-tbree of them 
remain co^byed. CXR.V. did persuade 
the city to its pdicyof not hiring 

o?nvi(^ fdwis, and three were placed In 
iow-Jevel cityk>bs; <w»c of toosc men sub- 


sequendy failed the mandated regular 
drug tests. Cincinnati is a center of die 
liealih-care industry, and Victor Garda 
had hoped to peisuadc some companies 
that do contract workin tlie city's health- 
care sector to hire convicted felons, but he 
has had no success. 

Giirda has grown discnchantol with 
what he sees as Kennafy's over-cmjAasis 
on the deterrence compoiient of Ceasefire, 
whidi he believes comes at die exjiense of 
the program's sodal-scrvice as 
pectr “Td like itto do more to save the kids 
on die street " he told mc,widi some frus- 
tration, ul January. When I mentioned 
that to Kenne^, he said tersely, "Look, 
we would aQ hke to save everyone, but w: 
can’t We don't know how to do that yet, 
and Ceasefire is frindamentalfy about what 
can lie done. It’s cnginecrifig, not evange- 
hsm." In May, Garcia was dismissed from 
the Ceasefire team. 

Dante Ingram, who was also at the 
ourthouse diat day, lost his job in phone 
sales in December, 2008, when he was ar- 
rested In a dcKncfttic-viDlence incident and 
spent eagliteen days in jail and Uveniydays 
under house arrest. After that, CLItV. 
managtxl to place him in another job, in 
the rcedving department of a warehouse. 
Ingram was unable to hold that position, 
either, and was considering retuming to 
the g:tng. Despite Ingram’s ifficultics, 
Stan lloss, who was impressed by his de* 
temunation to change his life, ofimd him 
ajob as a C J JL V. street woriccr. 1 love i t," 
Ingram said of his work. So &r, he had 
found jobs for two other men, one in a gas 
stacioii and one as a janitor. Among liis 
now duties is making sure that thsse men 
get to work on time, and he sometimes 
takes them and picks them up himself "A 
lot of these guys have never had ajob be- 
fore "Ingram said. 

Streichcr told Kennedy that he bad 
foiuid employment for one young iruin 
himbclf. Tiie man had approached the 
Chief after an earlier «dl-in, saying that 
he wanted to get out of the gang, bur he 
had a felony conviction and doubted he 
could get a job. Tli gee you ajob,” Stiei- 
cher said. “You want to be a roofer? My 
friend can get you on a roof tomorrow.” 
'Hie man accepted, and, so far, he has 
been gainfully employed. 

As the Chief walked avray, Kennedy 
shook his head in disbelisf and said, 

That’s not the Tom Sudeher I knew two 
years ago." # 
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Sarah Nixon and Susan Renaud 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
325 WASHINGTON STREET 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 02903 


RErColonel Esserman's Testimony and Exhibits 


This transmission is the third and is 22 pages long. If you have 
questions I can be reached at (401) 243-6372, Thanks, Michael 
O'Toole 


Telephone: 401-243-6401 
Fax: 401-243-6464 
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Providence Police Department & Family Service of RI 

Police-Social Work Partnership 

In 2003, Providence, RI Mayor David Cicilline hired Colonel Dean Esserman to become chief of 
the Providence Police Department — and, most importantly, to introduce a culture of innovative 
policing. 

In 2004 Colonel Essemnan met with Margaret Holland McDuff, CEO of 
Family Service of RI, an acclaimed non-profit based in the city. Togefiier 
they created a partnership to serve victims of crime using best practices, 
adopting a model developed at Yak with the guidance and assistance of 
Colonel Esserman; the Child Development-Commxinily Policing Model. 

Beginiung with the training of police and Family Service of RI staff at the 
Yale Child Study Center, Providence became a replication site for serving 
children and families traumatized by crime and violence. 

A Family Service of RI worker is on a nightly ride-along -with the police when they respond to a 
domestic violence call. While the officers question the mother, the worker spends time with three 
young girls found huddled together in a bedroom: one has just thrown up. The worker provides 
crisis intervention and-hecouse the worker is 
Spanish-speaking— the mother is more willing to 
give information to the police than in the past. 

The girls reveal there is a loaded gun in the 
bedroom, and police .’ieize it. Soon the 
perpetrator is arrested The worker and a 
police officer assist the family in enr olling in a 
social service program to reduce the trauma from the incident and help the girls cope with the 
arrest of their father. 

The partnership continues to evolve and expand to respond 24/7 for specialized interv'entions for 

* drug busts where children are present; 

• frail elderly in crisis; 

• neighborhoods on the verge of violence; 

* dom^'c violence. 

The partnership handles other types of calls, including 
homicide, home invasions, child abuse, sexual abuse, 

DUI/DWT, incest, carjacking, robbery, hostage 
situations, arson, drive-by shootings, larceny and, increasingly, homelessness. Follow up takes 
place at the weekly police command staff meeting, which is attended by Family Service of RI. 
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Family Service of RI has developed a raulticultural/multilingual team, including Spanish and 
Portuguese-speaking members, Cambodian team members, and back up team membere with a 
multitude of languages and cultures represented. 

The partnership includes attendance with police at neighborhood 
community meetings Co provide mformation, listen to complaints, 
and to respond directiy following a crisis. Family Service of RI 
also twists families in filing wayward petitions for unmanageable 
youths and provides families case management before court 
prooTcdings. 

Each year the partnership serves about 300 crune victims and 200 
other residents, of whom 55% are children 19 and under. About 
50% of those served fue Hispanic/Latino. 



Does the partnership work? Victims overwhelmingly report it does and so do police officers, 
according to surveys. And violent crime has been trending down. “pdicc and roental health 


The partnership has been the catalyst for creation of a Safe Start 
project, funded by tlie U.S. Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention. It spurred development of the first-ever 
Rhode Island State Victim Assistance Academy funded by the U.S. 
Department of Justice’s Office for Victims of Crime. The academy 
was created by Family Service of RJ and the Justice Studies 
Program at Roger Williams University. 


workers are learning from 
each other. Officers can 
better handle situations with 
increased sensitivity.” 

“ProvidMjcc police officer 


“The police arc doing 
amazing woik under 
difficult situadoDS. Ii is 
doubly positive to be able to 
help the families of vicljms 
and also help with the 
challenges officers face 
wkii victims of violence and 
Odicr crimes.” 


The U.S. Attorney for RI’s office and the RI Attorney General’s 
office have cali«l upon the partnership to help in thcii work 
prosecuting criminals and a.ssisting victims. And Family Service of 
RI is now woridng with the RI parole board, providing services to 
victims, and teaching victim impact classes at the RI Adult 
Correctional Institutions. 


—Family Service of JU ytotka 


A seriotds car accident involving a Spanish-speaking husband, wfe 
and 2 year old. Police arrest the husband for driving with an expired 
license. The man 's wife is distraught and verbally combative. The 
Family Service of RI worker deescalates the situaiion and calms the 
mother down to prevent her arrest. She and her child are given a ride home by police. The 
worker educates her about police procedures and explains how to gel her husband released. In 
addition, the worker secures a donation of emergency funds fi>r the child’s basic needs. 


For more information, please contact Margaret Holland McDuff, CEO of Family Service of RI at 
401-331-1350. More infoimadon may also be found at Family Service of RI’s website; 
w^vw. ramilv.serviccri.org . 
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Reporter 

ELLEN LIBERMAN 

Mother faced daughter, and social worker Carta 
Cuellar sat in between, at the sticky kitchen table on 
a Friday night. Three years ago. the sixteen-year- 
old had been raped. She could not bring herself to 
testify, so her attacker remained free, white the girl 
did the time. She had been in and out of a group 
home, was bunking school and disappearing from 
the apartment overnight. 

Her mother was ready to thrust her bade into the 
state’s arms and the girl was ready to go. But the 
mother remembered how Cerla had helped her 
daughterafter the assault and she reached out again. 
Mother busied herself with the Family Court form to 
have her daughter officially declared wayward. Carla 
beamed all the gentle force of her four-foot-eieven- 
self at the girl: “What's going on?" she asked - 

The girt stared down at the Styrofoam cup in her hands, as though the answer — or an escape route — floated in her P^)si. The 
latter seemed unlikely. Posted discreetly by the door was Officer Jeremy Doucette, Cuellar's partner in crime prevention. Five nights 
a week, ffie pair patrols the streets of Soufo Providence. Doucette looldng to bust crimnals. Cuellar seeking to arrest the slow spread 
of poison that crime injects into the lives of young victims and witnesses .at the moment of trauma. 

nils FrkJay night, Cuellar and Doucette interrupted their rounds to respond to the motiier’s plea for help. The girl's jaw slowly relaxed 
its defiant posture. Her school was too big, she complained. Her mother tried to keep her a prisoner. Cuellar agreed that having 
the teen declared wayward was a good way to connect the girl to mental health and other services. She promised to investigate a 
transfer to a srnalier school. 

“You've got to keep that court date," she warned, as she collected the paperwork. “Let's focus on soiultons," she added brightly, 
“Solutions.* 

Six years ago. the Providence Police and Family Service of Rhode t^and, a social welfare agency, entered into an unusual partnership 
that mixed law enforcement with social work The target would be children exposed to violent crime and the goal would be to heal 
Iheir lives before they graduated to an adulthood of dysfunction. 

In October, the U.S. Departmentof Justice's Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention published the results of the first 
comfweh^sive national survey of children’s exposure to violence. Overall, about 60 percent of children seventeen and yamger 
r^orted witnessing violence; more toan one-quarter had seen it in their homes, schools and communities; more toan a third had 
been the victim of some sort of assault during the past year 

The effects can be widespread and long-lasting. A second study by health insurer Kaiser Permanent© found that the greater the 
childhood exposure to viotaice, the more likely the adult w!l smoke, use IV drugs, suffer heart disease, diabetes, obesity, unintended 
pregnancy, sexually transmitted diseases and alcoholism- In short, it concluded: ’One does not ‘just get over' some things, not even 
fiffy years later." 

Colonel Dean Essennan helped develop the parfoership program in the early 1990s wth therapists from the Yale Child Study Center 
during his stint as assistant police chief in New Haven. T?)e partnership began its attempt to head off the long-term consequences 
of violence with some revelations about the shortcomings of police work arid therapy. 

“What we've learned is that traditional mental health services cannot fully address the needs of children caught up in violent 
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circumstance,” says Dr, Steven Marans, who worked with Es^rman in New Haven and still heads the partnership there. "We aren't 
likely to see anything but the tip of the iceberg and not untit years later. Who is? The police were an obvious resource. They were 
the only ones making house caits twenty-four seven. We’ve also learned that we can provide together what we cannot separately 
and alone." 

Similar programs are now offered in more than twenty corrmiurMties in the U.S. and abroad — alt requiring mental health workers 
and police officers to be cross-trained. The Providence kiitialive mobilizes on-call clinicians for emergencies; an $180,000 four-year 
Department of Justice grant supports ongoing care for young crime wffms; a city grant pays for Cuellar's second-shift patrols. Every 
Tuesday. Family Service Vice President Susan ErsUing attends the police command staff meeting. 

"The first thing we all learned is the level of danger poNce deal You are walking into a high-risk, fragile scenario," Erstling says. 
"We learned a great deal of respect for the police," 

The respect is mutual. Cuellar, a native of Bolivia, is as much In demand for her skills as a translator as a social worker. And, on this 
Friday night, Doucette's radio occasionally crackles with a request for her presence. 

"We drive alone and I was a little apprehensive to have someone looked upon as touchy-feely," Doucette admitted. “But I think 
everyrxre's jumped on board. We see the difference ft makes. If we go on a domestic, the woman will sit down and tell Carla her 
whole life ^ory, I wouldn't get ar»y of that." 

Even Cuellar wasn’t totally sold on its value until the night she was called to a donr>estlc disturbance. VWiile the police questioned the 
adults, Cuellar ter^ded to the three children in the other room. One volunteered tliat his fether had a gun — which happened to be 
in the room where the children waited. 

“That's when It hit me — hey. this could actually work,' she recalls. 

After a year as parbiers. Doucette and Cueliar exhibit an easy camaraderie, joking about snacks arni each other, the way compaCble 
workmates do The whole enterprise runs on trust, says Esserman, who has made it into another cornerstone of the Providence 
Police Department's comnujnity policing efforts. 

"A lot of policing is proactive ar\d dor>e in partnerships. These non-traditional partnerships are becoming traditional. But 1 don’t 
believe they would be sustained because die police chief says do it. They have to prove their worth." 

The program has powerful fans. Corinne Russo, director of the slate’s Department of Elderly Afteirs, says that it has transformed the 
legally mandated twenty-teur-hour abuse hotline from a telephone recording to an actual after-hours response. Mayor David Cicilline 
has been known to cali the clinical team himself, when residents bring their problems to night-time community meetings. 

"The single most powerful tool to reduce crime is not a tency computer — it's the trust of the community,” Cicilline says. 

in ififormal surveys conducted by Family Service, the program has gotten h»gh marks from the community and the police department’s 
management There has been littte hard research on whether these interventions In childhood lead to better adult lives, but some 
victims can attest to the Immediate benefits. Jade was eleven years old when a guest preacher at her church repeatedly assaulted 
her on an extended visit. Cuellar was there for the first police visit and when her attacker was convicted. She connected Jade to a 
counselor, who keeps in touch, despite her move to another state. 

"Wheri Caria came to my house. I felt a littie bit free. Finally, someone was on my side to release my heart,* Jade recalls. She now 
plays on a soccer team, sings in the school choir and nurses her dream of becoming a fashion designer. Without Family Service, she 
says, ‘I would have been real big damage. I would have been ending up on the street or out of control of doing bad things because 
Of my anger." 

The second shift that Friday night is a yawner. Doucette and Cuellar drive ceaselessly up and around the streets of South Providence, 
but net only a couple of 91 1 hang-up checks. There are no imrrtediate crimes to stop, let alone ones that might be perpetrated in the 
distant future by today’s young victim of violence. The mayhem will rjo doubt erupt on, the third shift, or the next night. But when no 
business is the point of your business, quiet is a good thing. 
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In cities whose neighborhoods 
are controlled by local gangs, cne 
typically finds dispioportionate 
levels of violence anc! crime. 

Sliootini^i occur Ixtiv/rm rivstls disputing 
turf, vyii^ for dnig markets or simply ncung 
pn grudges. Tire disruption of public safety 
in tbeSr uelgliborKoods bas a tremendously 
damaging impact on quality of life. Fami- 
lies and children arc prohibited from sdldy 
traveling nnd playing in their own neighbor- 
hoods; local buancss owners are imaWc Vr 
develop a consistent and dependable cus* 
tomer base; and detrlypers oleen look else- 
where lor investnsc.ni oj^ortHniocs, driven 
off by few neighborhood kiscili in tl«t 
coinmuiJidcs that need http most. 

Cwigs arc aitracciitg inembers of 
increasit^Iy younger ages, in some cases as 
early as eletncnUry st h<,>oI. In plRCC.s tvheve 
a city's children arc turning to gangs and 


violence, a breakdown in emmmunicpuhun 
between (rontdine practitioners (clergy, 
teachers, nci^tbOThood police officers and 
even other young adults from d>c commu- 
nity) and potw int^radoti of their critictO 
sei-vicra limit the effccRvcncss of even tltc 
promising mtervcndoQS. 

There are, ho\vc\’cr, a gitiwing number 
of valuable piograins that woik elfeclively. 
Many team front-line practitioners wldi law 
enforcement to tcacb youtli ilui the road 
tu stHXCSS does not mduck drugs, gangs or 
violence. The Institute for the Study and 
Pl'acdce of Nonviolence (“the Institute”) in 
Piwidence, Rhode Island is one such irti- 
tiaih/c. A standout for its compreheasivo 
approach and its extiaoitfin.^ry pHttaership 
with the Providence Police Uepanment, the 
Insriiww garnered a 200? Metlife R>unda- 
don Community-Police Partncrjlup Awitrd. 
The Institute no* vrdy advocates for youth, 
but <dK> has worked with the local business 
community and police to bring jotw and 



safe afler-scliool activities to its neighbor- 
hood and thr. adolescents its serves. The 
program's success i.s rooted in ks alnilky 
to tiuild Ciitical community connections 
and oOcr wrapaTOund services in school, 
home and community settings. Tlie Insti- 
tute has begun to ovruKune tl^e violence 
initiated by the city's youdi and yangs l.ry 
combining street-level interventions with 
strong partnerships and new cross-agency 
commuiueation. 



.This publicatkin i$ part of s ^l^istied! by 
the Local Inibalives Suf^ Corporaiien's Com- 


murtfty Safety Imliatiyc as ^ .of the MelOfp 
FOuniJaOpn Community-Poitae ' PartnereWp 
Awards program, SprowraiJ by’ Meitjfe.'ftHm.- 
dallon. since '2002, the Aw^S celebratB .and 
promote . exemplary . coriimiinity iwfety ' ^eite- , 
giss bolsterecitiy't^labtira^ betweM police' 
- etw fBlg hbp i .hoo d-riBadeiar-llSG-ang -Mettife 
Foundation believe that public s^ety is.an inte* 
grti ewnponent of bulling streng and. healthy 
comtii'ijfiibe^. LOw.enfQ^otnwt and corriniu-' 
hity &uttdlngMr 9 rn economic- ileyai0ment to 
. youth progtarns to fleighbotiMd bes^bficaban 
efftjiis— ^etd greater twheiilsfor ntighbofbobds 
when they aiestiatEgically kitegraletl. ^ more 
jnform.3tK>n ^nut USC or the M^fe Foi^xlatlon 
' CoinnJuhityrFtirtce P^ersh^,' Awards, i^ease 
yjat*(ww,l^.org, for more IntormaBon a^t 
the ftiundatloh, please visit www.msUfe.com. 



MetLife Foundarion 
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littjr Cfoi^ hMaiiio€ Dtrabir ^ tht bisHtahtJuf the (3 Practxcs of J^omMlenu pMls oul gan/^gm^xti 

VI e ProBtimce na^iberhooii. 


HISTORY OFTHEPROVIDENCE 
STREETWORKERS PROGRAM 

T)ic inisswn of the institute Is to teach bf 


crime pattet'ns and the. young 
people involved. With intciveti- 
tions evolving into what Grfiss 
describe as a “beautiful and 
in-tunc” symphon)^ the parmers 
achieved what was referred to 
in nationjil mntlia as the Boston 
Miracle - a model for strategic 
crime reduction. 

By iyy8, the number of 
murders in Boston dropped 
from 152 to 31. The SD'eetworic- 
ers pnjgntin wits credited as an 
important piece of the puzzle. It 
positioDcd young people as paid 
conflict mediators and as coor- 
dinatois of multiple resource 
pools. “Tlie Strcelwtirkcni have 
a lot of power Itccatsic they rep- 
resent a priority for the policy- 
makers,” Gross explained. ‘’But 
the question is; Can you reach 
die kids? Can you influence 
the system l(» tlriiver for them? 
'lee often, the -system docs not 
ddhTr for these high-risk kids. 
But we created a unitjuc sy»tcm 
that tieiivered fast.” 

In September 2001, Gross 
had the oppojtunity to bring his wotk to 
Providciicc, the second largest city iti New 


word ane example me pnncipies and prac^ 
tices of nonviolence, and to foster a com- 
munity that addiesses putentially violent 
ntuadons with peaceful sdutions. Tliese 
piiaciples are based on the Kingbn Non- 
violence Mode) for conflict resolutioti, a 
pljikJSO|jl)y and practice pioncertd in die 
VI.S, by the late Dr. Martin farther King, Jr. 

The IiuUiuteS Strcccworiter pro- 
gram- the focus of tltc MctLife Fbunda- 
tion Awstnd rcc<^nirion- -has its roots in 
BoMon during the cariy ISOOs. At the time, 
Tcny GnB.s, now Executive Director of the 
Institute in Provitfcjice, was a senior Strect- 
woriterbasef) at the Tcn-Poiiu Coalition of 
Churches in Boston, which emerged as one 
of tlic main leaders of a new coUabomtivc 
appioach to address youth violence. 


In 1990. the city of Bostonsufferedtrom 

152 homicicl«, a tragic catalyst for the city’s 
£reirti-l>nc practitioners to begin .teekinjj 
cEitngC . lOgcd l P X Th e jnajoi- players-who --England.--In-2000r-S‘*-4>fi«l«itst%-|»&rish 


udded this new, coUaboi-aiivc approach 
conristed of city youth workers, clergy, pro- 
bation o£nc«tTs nnd police olBcials from llic 
gang unit. Gross compaies the collabora- 
tion to an ill-fovmed classical orchestra. 


founded the. Institiilr for tljc Study and 
Practice of Nonviolence after a teenage girl 
was nturdcred the cvcnuig before she was 
to testify as a witness in a muider trial. Tlie 
man on trial was in prison, but Ids axsoci- 


Takuig cun: of !he Streetworkers M huiUing up a cril'ual 
communily resource while huiying a bridge to a disen- 
fimeittsed pvptdahon. 


in which die iridividual mtidcians played 
beautifully but as a (truup, were out of 
tunc. 'I’hc djffci'feni agents and irutitudons 
in Boston understood that they needed to 
fiHgc new partnerships m address the esca- 
lating violence, (XiiurdiiiHting deployment 
of their reactive rcsomres to influence 


oics on Uic outside shot the young woman 
execution style outside her home to knrp 
her out of courL Grus.' joined the team at 
the newly founded Institute. 

As the histiwtc opened its doors, a new 
may'orul campaign got underway Elected 
in 2002, David N. Cidllinc pledged to piu- 


MetLircrowx»aSwCotiiciiioiiir-PoBceNrlwn*|pAvianiWinm:r2007 / 
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"ihs v-hok idea is to imxst [in iim StrestiuorkersJ to be 
modds of suceess who can compete wim th drug deal- 
ers. Ii's more risky to have ex-ojfetiders. but dd a risk you 
have to talie. To some it’s counterintiaiive, so you need 
credibility and progreisive leaders. Tm jteed integrity and 
hard work, whvP are simple Skings ojhn overlooked. " 

— Tsny Gross. ExsciRiya Dii'Setur cif Hw inaS&rte Rir tJe ^kJv and Practice of 
Ncmviolfencs, Piovicience 


sue a muld^faccced aiiii-violcncc strategy 
that would incorjMjratc the Strectwofker 
prugriun, improve community-police rela- 
tions, implement greater police pretence in 
schools and expand recreational opportu- 
nities for young people. So, in 2003, the 
Institute launched aii improved version of 
Boston’s Streetworker projtram. Widr sup- 
port from nicmbci's of iyenl churches, the 
new mayor and a /tew police chief. Colonel 
Dean Essermim, the Institute dcN-eloped a 
plan to address youth violence and jpmg 
crimes that were plaguitrg ihe dly. Under 
Gross's kadcrslrip. Uw Institute reached 
out to Colonel Esscmian who was will- 
ing and eager to support dre eflort, m he 
implemented a new colUiborativc policing 
model. Gross credits the success of the 



/n an ^brt a exp/md thm outreach to youth 
w the commimi^ Screetworkers Uad publk 
events uAkh ojfer shxll-buildinp^ oppiirturdlies 
mund cuj^kl rviokiAsn and other nonvioknt 
'sobjlii/m 


program to Cokuicllssserman’s leadership, 
risk-taking and wihingnete b> work together 
as dicy laid out an initial plan. 

AN INVESTMENT IN PEOPLE 

Wheti Grow discusses the Institute's 
pam tt) curb youth violence in Providence, 
RI, lie returns to one central idea — the 
impurtiwicc of investing in Imman capital. 

Iw Cross and tlie Pn^dcncc-bascd 
.Streetworkers Program, this means taking 
a chance and itivesting ante, money aitd 
faidtiii former gang mcmbei'S - i>articuiarly 
tcen.igen who had been jailml or those who 
pushed drugs on Uir streets of Providence, 
luvcitong in these seemingly high-risk, 
y<>ung adults - whose li«s fi>r merly revolved 
around crime and vitjlcncc - as models of 
hope for youih throughout die City might 
seem countcr-iiiruiavc or wildly progres- 
sive to those outside Pjwidcncc. But ever 
dme, (be strategy libs proven so successful 
in Providence that at least seven other US. 
cidcs have atirmptcd to replicate it. 

'Hie InsiiiiJte pays thiiieen Streetwork- 
ers a livable annual salary and prtrvjdcs 
ilicro with ccU phones, gas money and lines 
of cfccht or loans. Streetworkers 

intervene in ymiUi conflicts that arise from 
gang rivalries, 'lliey ai’c ousiing friends to 
Providence’s school-aged kids vdiilc sej-ving 
as ambassadcirs for public safety hi the com- 
munily With professional iraitiing provided 
by 6ic Insdtute, the Slrcctworlorrs dedicate 
tlieir lives {t» ensuring tint coiinir.t.s arc 
rodved pcaorfully, before tiicy cscalxtc to 
deadly v-ioIcjKC- 
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The rMatuhip and svppoH of the PnmrOiue IkUte Deparinunt kai aHouml the lasdiule 0 stiatepcaify inttrvmt in gaitg ionj&tts vMk pmtf\6ng 
inentistd aolmee in the communi^ 


SttcctWOTkSi'^MSrSuliu'tlerfromTUSi" 

of gangs and violence on jwrverjJ l»*vds. On 
onehuid, dieyactosnontraditional soi.md* 
iiig boards ibrancl coaGdimuof city youth. 
Frequently boni and raised in. the coenmu* 
nidus in which they work, {be Strcetwriccrs 
can relate w» t)ic kids on levels that a itud- 
dlC'dass, collcfc-cducafcd social worker 
Of leadier uiight struiy^c to reach. On 
anoilier level, the Streetworkers’ persistence 
and results earn them credibility tunorrg die 
police and lawmakers, further enabling 
them to cnccliit:iy link under-reprfsentrd 
city youdi to ihc City’s network of service 
prwitlcrs. 

“i'hc whole idea is to invest pn 
Streetworkers] as jiiiidcU of success - actors 
who can compete with the drug dealer's. 
It’s more risky to have ex-offender s in diesc 


roles, but it's a risk you have to taia,” Gross 
says. 'To some it's counterintuitive, so you 
need credibility aud jirogiessivc leadership. 
You need integrity and liard work, wiiidi 
arc simple thin^ ohen overlooked.** 

Gross adds that there is low turnfrver 
ainnrtg the Streetworkers at the la'ititutc 
breause R understands die pressures they 
&CC (monthly rent, child support, and 
tRiRsportaiii.in, as example:} and ereiorcs 
that they arc cared for fitiancially. By pro* 
viding them with adequate job Kecurity, the 
program counters die prfcisurc to retvirn to 
drug dealing or other illegal ways to earn 
money 

“You haw to iuvtsi lu human capital,” 
says Gro.ss. “Ii’s not just about what you do 
for die kkis, it’s what you do ft>r the jtee^ilc 
working for tl« kids." The Institute under- 


stands that the Streetworkers are critical to 
tlicir work; they uu the outreach, the intel- 
ligence, die seivice • the link to comniunity 
cutuiRCiioiU. By taking carc of die Streei- 



SlricUoorKcrs imt btewnt a t>ve cwsntffii^ 
asset. They an K'lft 
issues aiut meet uitlhyittiik m holhajbnnol 
and irftrmal Imsis to promote imaiolenl 
soiutiOHS to longst/wdinggong ripahies, 
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' 77 Af Sfreem/ofkfK; irre in even’ neienborhood. They 
have nn offices, tkey work im street. Their eredibiiff hos 
hem tested many km.es. I go to way shooting in this cit)\ 
mery murgency fooni, edery fiumraL every wake, and so 
do (key. " 

— Colonel Oenn Esserman, Cliiet 0? Police, ftovidencs Foiice D^wtmwt 


tiori. The Sirfietwoikcrs have connected 
interested youth to cmplnytnent o|>))ortu- 
nitics and offer support to those who bav-c 
drt){>i>eri out of school, arc current gang 
members, or have recently returned 10 
lu^i'risk neighborhoods. 

CONFRONTING 
CHALLENGES: DiVEfiSfTY, 


workers, (he Listitute. is Ijinkling a critical 
comimmily resource anti establishing a 
bridge to a diseiilranchiscd peculation. 

Thcrcsulcof the Institiile’sefrorts to pro- 
vide opporiunitift-s ly young people looking 
for a second cl»ar»cc has been notable All 
cvidcrjcc suggests that its work htu contrib- 
uted powerfully to new lows iu youth crime. 
By the end of 2006, the wolent crune rate 
in Providence had been cut in Italf; and in 
Ore past year, no one under the age of 20 
has been killed. Howei’tr, wlrilc Prcrridcncc 
has matle grejit slridts in the sal'cty of its 
children, there, axe still areas within xhc city 
dwt resist this downward trend, iasieari 
showing a recent etitalation in yotith vio- 
lence. The Tnstitule, in partnership Nvith the 
Pro v^cnce I’biicc Depavttnent, is commit- 
ted to addrcsstJtg this oi^going challenge. 

STREETWORKERS TAKE ON 
-PROVIDENCE 

In ProvidcJtCc, tlic StJ^ctworkers capittilizc 
on dicir ability to fast track troubled kids 
away from a etUmre that cultivates violence 
and hopelessness. The program relies hcHV- 
ily ort Others within the coniTruinify and 
forms Hnk.s between Streecworker outrcadi, 
police and rcievjuit soeiid .services to bolster 
tile work of its staff 

‘'I’m fo^niscd on rwulw, and i’ll lever- 
age any rtscmne aryund rnc to get those 
results,” Cloloncl Esserman smd. “The day* 
of die lone cowboy are over, and if there’s 
anythirig that h-M clumgcd in poheing, it’s 
die idea [of iniplcnicnong] colIaborAlion.” 

Tlie Strcetwojkers arr. a subd? yet iaigc 
part of I'rtTvidcncc’s purposeful policc- 
conununity collaboration. The rhitieen 
anembers of the outreach stalT lorag-iimc 


rcadents of the City, many of whom have 
had ron-ins with die pollec tlarmisdvcs - arc 
trained intervention sf^ceiidists. Cross aud 
others at the laMb'uitc for die Study and 
Practice of Nonviolence teadi die Street- 
woriccis conflict xcstrfution and, equipped 
with their own street savvy, form a 24'hour 
presence to ixspoud quickly to incidents 
and dircats of violence. 

'They are in every neighborhood. Tlicy 
have no oflice* - d»cy wojk the street. Their 
credibaiiy has been tested many times,” 
Colonel E.wrman said of tlie Sirceiwork- 
m. "I go to every shooting in iliiscityt^vcty 
emergency room. cv«ry riincral, every wake, 
cuid-so tiollmy.” 

On a daily basis, the Sti'celworkers miivv. 
about the City Unlike .lorial workers, they 
arc not tied to a set of specific coses. They 
follow leadi and pursue conflicts that nwy 
escalate without tiincly interveiition. They 
visa middle and high stJiytils didiy erthduct 

coun advocacy and visit juveniles In deten- 


DiSTRUSTAND 

BISilMVESTMENT 

Gross states tiiat he and his team learned 
a lot from the mistakes made in the early 
Boston-based work. One of (lie most 
imponant factors; recruiting u stall' diverse 
cnotigb to represent I’rov'idcncc’s multi 
ethnic population. 

Providence is ded widi New Orleans as 
the country’s third poorest city for drildren, 
a statistic tliat could accoxmt for the doien 
Or so gangs fironiineni in the city Si;c Asian 
gangs, as well as MS-lJ, Onginal Grip 
Gang (OGG), Latin Kings and other more 
neigliborhood-bascd gangs all actively 
recruit city youth. 

With many conQiets evdving fjvrn rival- 
ries across these dc facto organiz:atioTU, it 
is critical for the Streeworkers to under- 
tlie myriad interests at stake in order 

to arluiraUj d»si,>ule» among Providence’s 

individu.-rl • a»d aggressive - lacaans. I'br 
that reason, die Streetworkers themselves 


BY THE NUMBERS: GITYWJDE CHANGE IN PART i CRIMES, 3005- 2005 



Murder 

22 

11 

-50% 

Rape 

99 

45 

-55% 

Robbery 

433 

393 

-9% 

Aggravated Assault 

581 

489 

-17% 

Burglary 

1.S?8 

1.790 

-5% 

Motor Vehicle Theft 

2.359 

1,788 

-24% 

Larcwiy 

5,808 

5.313 

-9% 

IbW Part 1 Crimes 

11,190 

9.829 

-12% 
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are C&pe Verdean, Fuci'co Rican, Laoclaii, 
Caniboi^an, A£'tcaa Amencaxi, CaucAvian 
amJ Native Ainerkaiv. Sane once rwiiided 
their OWTi gari^, niajiy arc (birncr rivals, 
and most iiavc lost friends and family to 
violent murder. As Ajay Benton, I'toynim 

Manager for the Sirecrworkcrs program 
explains, ‘'These arc ail people who have a 
serious stake in stopjiijig the violence.” 

iTOnlcally, it was this wry ‘‘pedigree” 
dial set the program up for a bumpy stai’t. 
Id order to be eireclive, the Sl»i;elwoi'keis 
- who arc wired into the dty youth - also 
needed to receive referrals froiii the police 
department. Trust was slow to develop -■ 
die officers’ new partneis would be some of 
die very -s;sme people they h«! arrested in 
prior )^ar$. 


Qiief E^rmaii, who sdll partiupaiet 
in weekly uniformed pairo!, recalled one 
evening eariy into the ptogrsni’s tenure 
when he gathered some of tus officers and 
sergeants for a coUcc meeting with Gross 
and his team of Streetworkers. Esserman 
remembers die tenaon of the meeting, 
wliich stetnnied from the fact ihai "my side 


of tile table had arrested dieir side of the 
tai^ie,” he said. It was an uncomfortaUe 
barrier to overcome but the relationships 
and results that fonow-cd arc what carry the 
prognun to tliis <lay. A trusdng paitnei'diip 
was built from that inlliai hostillt)^ a part- 
nership dint sent a collective and unifying 
message to the corrunuiuly. 


'Thf, {\tree.tworkm Ihemehe.^ an (jape Verdmfi, fhierto 
Ricmi, iMotiaiL Camhodimi. Afnean Amerkan, Cauea- 
xian, and J('ativ£ American. Soma have Joiinded the city 
gangs, others an former mnls and some hem losSfi,mds 
and family fc idnlmt murdm in me Cily. '''Tkc.y havn a 
.serious stak- in stnpping the oiiiknis. ” 

- - Ajs? S‘’n‘c:!. i-'n}(in!-n‘. WaiTa'jar for Uio pfo^rn’';! 
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Ttnf Vms, Exauiiot IJimlfr ej' lju JnslituU for tht Sbufy & Vneiieo ^ J^onmelena accfpis a 7.007 SitlLxfe. Rundaiian Communi^-h!lk4 ftrf' 
ntr^fi Award frlhilmliluU'sStTatuxTkerpnsfton. US. Scnaior Sheldon Whilektuae, Uigur David H GciiUni, BoSst (.Tdrf CelandDeai 
EsstrmoR ondMtd^ Vke Pnsideni Michatt Cmvery were all on hand to celebraU the commanx^-poSes partnmhifi addressing £a/ig oiolenee and 
jwKtft in ike Ci^ ^ Brmdme. 


StTUBjc tea<fcrtWp from Gross ai\d Essa- 
man was enough w bnsjk ke. After 

slmieg); he grew more comforiabk with the 
idw of est^lishing a more formal partner* 
ship with ll»c Slrrtlworkejs. He started by 
sicdllg in a basement ihr three houn, listen- 
ing to tlieir stories - the tremendous amount 
<)r loss they cxpaicnccd, rheir phjlosoph)^ 
badtgrountl];, individua} accomplishcrents 
and wbat brougiit dicm Ut beaunc part of 
the Strcctwoiker program. It a mov- 
ing experience for all. The Streetworkers 
were sduing face 10 face Midi a nationally 
renowned police chief who was inicrtstcd 
in hearing about tiicix past. 'They come 
from a tou,^ place, a jilace where you and 
I probably would BOt have made il," Ewer- 
man says. "I have an cnonnoi^ amount of 
respect [for the Strrriwurkers] after llsten- 
Ing to their stories.” 


Today Strcctworicers teath at the ptilke 
academy and siiperviTOry cralningH for new 
sergeanw. ” 

“■i'hcy teach about themselves,” Esscr- 
mansaid. ‘‘IwantmyrankaiidCleioknow 
wlio they are and v^ai they do, not just 
read some memo from the Office Oi the 
Chief- 'I'hcy talk about their philosophy - 
of what they’re out there dealing with - and 
the presentations dicy have done have won 
over ead» and every skepuc<«t audience I 
put ll«rm in front of” 

ACOLUBORATIVEFIGHT 
FOR CHANGE 

Pcj-haps the most taogiWc evidence of 
IVovidcncc's community collaboration can 
be seen at the police department’s vy-KrkJy 
CompSui fC(*mYiararivc Statistics) meet- 
ings, at whitJj crime patterns arc analyzed, 
mapped, and prioritized. Loc-al, state and 


federal Law caft?rcem«nt johr the table, as 
dr> representatives of the city public schools, 
SSCial wbrJtcK and ilirlnstjww!. By gening ' 
participation to those beyond law enforce* 
ment, police can share conecnis witl» gioups 
lliat are coiutccted m the dty youth and tt» 
piibltc safety more bro-vlly. Tfiis allows ilie 
opportunity to resolve problems with altcr- 
nsMivc methods. 

The Rhode Island Ho^ttal aiAd Hasbro 
Children's Ho^ital Trauma Tram are two 
other key htstitutc partners. The Street- 
worker teams re^ond to every shooting or 
Slabbing tliat ocettrs io the city. Tliey arft 
immediately notified by police and hospital 
administration and ai’e at the scene to assist 
families, friends and youih and coUaboj-ate 
closely wicli their colleagues in (he bcaith 
care sector. Bcyvrjd .solace, a Strccnvmker 
liclps Support diC hospital Itam - and their 
youth dients -- by buiidmg on medical inter- 
vention, makhig important contacts and 

7 
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] iu Imtiiuk mdenimd; ikol ihe S;m:iLVork<fs are 
crihiUi to thee work they are the oittisach, ike ihieliii’cne;:, 
the serdce — the link to comrnumiy conneciioHi. By 
taking care of the Sireemorkers, the Inslitu'e is building a 
critical conirnunity resource and estoMisking a bndge 
to a duerfranckised population. 


aii^jpuitig and addic&sng ihc potcnlial 
fur retaliation the victim's nctworit on 
the srcct. The result has been a d«>p ut the 
back and that often drive up 

mnrtler rates and scrap the tuispiiitls’ emer- 
gent^ services. 

More rccemly, Gro»i and Chief Esscr* 
man hatre been pursuing pajt- 

nerships viith local Imsincsscs. Increasing 
job opportuniiics to the city’s youdi and 
spawning economic development in riis- 
advantaged neighborhoods is just anodicr 
too) to ctirMng violence before it has a 
chance JO start. Such tactics reJom again to 
the central mission of the Institute - invest- 
ing ill human capital. Flsscrnuui aud GiXm 
whether sent 4,000 letters asking members 
of the I’rovidcncc Cluunber of Commerce 
to help create 60 summer job for Provj. 
detice lecnagen. Traditiotially, summer Is 
die sea-son in which youili violence ^ikes, 
« young people as e out. of school and tliosc 
from poorer neighborhoods are ksc likely 
to luve more produedve and distracting 
tilings to do “jobs, intortuhips, camps, etc. 



4^ Soilon, Pn^ram MatKtgsr Jk the 
Stiutvmkm Dvgraiit mtrauh to 

fOiilh m South Pmoidentt. 


Aramark, .a major food dislribiitfon com- 
pany', hired 1 5 Providence teens to woric lliis 
past summer. Forcy-cwo addidonal teenag- 
ers worked 20 hours a week in a variety ol’ 
jobs obtiined through the institute, lb fur- 
dicr support these craplo>iiicnt cfTorOi, the 
Institute also spends several hours per week 
oflci'ing job sldll development and nonvio- 
lence traininjf Ais a result, this non-jirufit 
has become the tliird largest summer youth 
employment .lyslcm in the City. 

For On>s.*i, each strategy and p.irtncrship 
provides tmorher op^rtiinity for Provi- 
dence's youth to avoid conilict and read) 
out to the people or services willing to help. 
“When these kids want an out, I need » 
immediafely jump on ic,” says Gross. "I 
need to be an opportunist and 0ud them a 
way out • that’s where a lot of pn igrams M 
but wliere we sutxeed.” 


For more mftjrma&oa, contacL 
Teny ^ecutlve Dlreclor, Instituts 
for the Sfejdy and Practice of Nonviotence 
Phone: 401 .785:23?0 
Emu'll t0ny€)nanyio!OriCe<nstttutQ.org 

AM Benton, Program Manager, 
Sireetvwilters Program 
Phone; 401 .785,2320 
Email; apnonviotenceinstutute-org 
The authors and pvb/lshih are solely respon- 
sBtle tor the ^curacy of the stslements and 
/nter^elalfons.conialn^ herein. Such infeiprv' 
Mohs (h> not pecessarify reflect Uie views of 
MetUfo Feundaiioh. 

Author Andrra Nwko 

Design: B. Boyle Design 

Photos; Courtesy of the InSlitirte lot Ihe Study & 

Practice of Nonviolcsice and Jared Leeds 
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Rhode Island news 


Closing ‘crack highway’ 

OhOO AM EST «o Seoday, March 1 1. 2907 



Providence police Lt. George Stomatakos, standing 
in front of his boyhood home al 297 Point St., spent 


the first 14 years of his life io the Lockwood 
neighborfiood, on ProWdencc’s South Side. “It was 
a dangerous area,” he says. “You had to be street 
smart You knew \yh«e thp boundaries.wwe. ' 

Today, it’s much worse because of the gun _ 
violence.”- .r 

The Province Journal / Kris Craig ? 

For years, the Lockwood Plaza neighborhood in Upper South Providence has been plagued by drug 
dealing and other ciim^. that turned the area into a war zone. But residents in the South Providence 
ii€dghboihood, where “crack highwa/’-rims thrpu^ are beginning to feel safe, tlianks to an initiative 
being tried by the police and Uiban League bfRho^ Island. The program hinges on an unusual 
partnerslnp among the police, the residents and a small, select group of drug dealers who have been 
given a second chan6c;;''’nme will tell how successful it will be. 

In Sunday extra 
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found ways to survive. Map; the Lockwood 

netghborfiood 

“At 9, what are you going to do whoa there’s no food in your house, 

and no one to feed you, and you’re not going to let your siblings "Making Comnninities 

starve?” Safer; Youth Violence and 

Gang Interventions That 

Now 30, Fletcher wi^ still hustling. He didn't think much about the Woric" - David Kennedy, 
future. He never thought he had one. *ln your mind, you think you’re director of the Center for 
somebody important," he said, “but the people in the street don’t look Crime Prevention and Control. 
at you for who you are. They look at you for what you’ve got. The testifies Feb- 1 5 before a 
only thing you wony about is, arc the police coming to get you?” House subcormnittee 


He ended up working Lockwood, where dealers have owned the High Point We st End 
street comers for a long time. They brazcaily clust^ed in groups Initiattve; Project descriution. 
outside the Lockwood Market and N&H Grocery around the comer. log, and preliminary impact 
They roamed up and down Pine Street — a tree-lined street with old analysis. July 2004 
houses that became known as “crack highway” for the drug dealers 

who trolled it and the customers who came oflfRoute 95 looking for The Criminal Justice Institute's 
their fix. management quarterly article 

on High Point, N.C.. program. 

There was a moment last July when a man pulled up to Fletcher in faji 200<> 
the Lockwood nc!|hborhood looking for drugs. Something didn’t 
feel right. Fletcher shook off the feeling. 


He didn’t know that the police liad caught him on surveillance \ddeo — him and 103 other drug 
dealers across the city. The hammer of the law came down on all of them last fall, on convicted felons, 
on small-time dealers, on drug dealers carrying guns, on teenagers just getting into the business. 

It was the biggest drug bust in Rhode Island’s history. But it was more than just a sting. 


Tied into this citywide sweq) was a unique initiative to clean up the open-air drug dea ling in the 

Lockwood Waza neigfib'oiti^. The initiattve. which is being tried in several other cities in fite 
country, hinges on an unusual partnership among the police, the residents in the neighborhood and a 
small, select group of drug dealers. 


The streets of Ixxjkwood have been quiet for four months now. But this is a neighborhood that’s seen 
decades of hard times. It’s too early to know how long the hard-won peace will last. 


PROVIDENCE IS ONE of six cities in the nation that are trying this unusual initiative, at the 
recommendation of the National Urban League. 

The program is called tlic High Point Initiative, named for the small North Carolina city that used the 
pilot program on a ghetto in its West End nearly fltrcc years ago. The police there tried it for fiie same 
reason Providence is testing it now •— because no^ng else stopped the pl^e of drug dealing in 
the poorest neighborhoods. 

The idea came from a college professor who helped produce Boston's anti-gang project in the 
niid-1990s. But it took sev^al years for David Kennedy, head of the Center for Crime Prevention and 
Control at John Jay College of Criminal Justice in Manhattan, to convince any police department to 
give his anti-drug dealing iiutiative a try. 
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“Overt, chaotic public drug-dealing is one of the most destructive things a community can have,” 
Kennedy said, ‘ Vhether there’s somebody standing on the street comers or in tlie apartments, it 
doesn’t matter.” 

The drug markets bring crime and violence into communities that are already struggling, Ktmncdy 
said, and police efforts to curtail the dealing, such as drug sweqjs, usually cause distrust in the 
community. At the same time, eliildren in the neighborhood are lured by the fast money of drug 
dealing — and real jobs are seen as the path of suckers. 

His solution incorporates what the police are already doing, with somethmg they’ve never tried 
before. 

Hie police start by going after the slrect-Icvcl drug dealws and their hierarchy in the worst 
drug-plagued area, or “beachhead ” The next step is unusual: The police select a few nonviolent 
offenders, tlie dealers who are and have the potential to be rehabilitated. Instead of arresting 
than, the police give the dealers a second chance and turn than over to the community groups, such 
as the Urban League, which provide jobs, education and counseling. 

The ^proach encourages the community to trust the police, Kennedy said, which leads residents to 
work with the police to prevent more drug dealers from rctummg. The dealers with a second chance 
serve as an example to the younger generation. 

! His initiative attracted the National Urban League, which invited Kennedy to its annual conference in 

the summer of 2005. He was on a communis policing panel with Providence Police Chief Dean M. 
Esserraan, whose department had been recognized as a model. 

IT TOOK A YEAR before ttie Providence Police Department agreed to try the Hi^ Point Initiative, 
which is also being used in Winston-Salem, N.C., Kansas City, Mo., Tucson, Ariz., and Newbur^ 
N.Y, Kennedy, the Urban League and High Point police ofSceis visited Providence several limes to 
explain the concept, and several high-ranking Providence officers went to High Point to observe, 

— , ’’Wft'^fSopcind’irBccauselvrwacetirarori^ngTnarcotics-aircsting machine,” said Esserman, 

who knew Kennedy from when the profe$»>r was at Harvard University’s Kennedy School of 
Govenoment “And there’s somethmg compelling about a second chance.” 

Hie Urban League of Rhode Island was eager to try it. “It seemed like an opportunity to transform the 
nei^borliood,” said Luis Aponte, an admiiustrator at the Urban League and a Providence city 
counciimaa “The conditions were also ripe. We had the presence of a police chief wlw) deruoustratoi 
the willingness to work with the community, and the Urban League was often called in to be a conduit 
betwcai the Police Departrueut and the community.” 

However, in the beginning, none of the Providence police were buying the idea. Whoi Kennedy 
explained it for (he first time, “wc were all ^optical. It didn’t make any sense," Stamatakos said. “Wc 
said, ‘YouTc not giving us anything concrete, anything we can grasp.’ ” 

Sgt. William Dwyer and others questioned (he logic of being lenient on drug dealers. “Orii^ally, I 
never thought about ^vmg somebody a second chance. I was always, ‘Lock them up. Put them in 
jail,’ ” he said. 

During a visit to High Point, Lt. Thomas Verdi, h<^d of the Providence police narcotics unit, was 
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Struck by how different Higli Point was from Providence. The North CaroIiDa city, 20 miles southeast 
of Winston-Salem, is half the size of ftovidence. and the ghettos there have more green space. “They 
don’t have the housing developments, the high-rises. They don’t have the [housing] projects like us,” 
Verdi said. “They don’t have the gang piobl^s we do. We have dozens of ‘beachheads.’ ” 

But the High Point police said the problems were the same — drug dealers five deep on comers, 
gunfire, prostitutes, robberies and murders. After the initiative in May 2004, the decade-old drug 
markets closed and haven’t revived. 

Finally, the Providence police signed on, for the same reason. “Doing something is better than being 
skeptical and doing nothing,” Stamatakos said. 

The police decided to tie tlie imtiative into an ag^essive dnig investigation that Verdi and the 
narcotics unit had been working on since early last year. The detectives were going after the 
drug-dealing networics across jf^ovidence — from the street dealers to those supplying the drugs. By 
the time the months-long investigation ended last fall, the detectives had caught 1 04 dealers, 
seized 4 kilos of cocaine and grabbed 4 luuidguns. 

The dealers were arrested all across the city, but a third had been caught in one neighboiliood — die 
Lockwood Plaza and surrounding stre^ in Upper South Providence. It was no surprise to the police 
or the residents. 


IHE NEIGHBORHOOD IN Upper South Providence has traditionally been home to working-class 
families and immigrants — a community tfiat has produced govemots, judges, lawyers and political 
leaders. Superior Court Presiding Judge Josqih F. Rodgers Jr. was bom on Dudley Street, and spent 
the first 26 years of his Ufc in the nei^bothood. “I would not have wanted to have been brought up in. 
another state or any other city than Sooth Providence,” Rodgers said. 

The years have been hard on the Upper South Side. Conslmction of Route 95, wliich opened in 1964, 
ripped through a chunk of the neighborhood, taking down homes and a school, and dividing the South 
Side from downtown. The defection of a Oredc chur ch and-the 1960s race riots drove many residents — 
to die suburbs. Rodgers also blames the iqieal of the residency clause, which required police and 
firefighters to live in the city, for causing an exodus. 

“I can remember people not feeling safe anymore in the 1960s” said Stamatakos. When the Greek 
church moved, “my family and others wanted to be holdouts ... but it was a dangerous area, you had 
to be street smart." 

Today, amid the colorful old homes and fenced pocket )wds of (be public housing complexes is the 
busiest open-air drug market in the city. A few city blocks attract tlie most attention from the police. 
But because tlic neighborhood is home to mostly Hispanic and black residents, wliite police officers 
have been seen as outsiders. 

Route 95 lias given drug customers eaty access to the neighborhood. Crossroads Rhode Island is at 
one end of tlic neigliborhood and Amos House at the other. The homeless and drug .addicts are 
customers and a perfect cover for dealers trying to blend in, the police said. Smaliw children in the 
neighborhood are used as lookouts and niruiers. 

Tlie youngest crack cocaine dealer ever arrested in Providence • — 12 years old — was caught in the 
neighboiliood. Teenage boys have been murdered hei-c, often over drugs. Rodgers estimated that iu the 
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last 10 yeaK, he’s presided over trials for at least 10 murders that occurred wiliiin one tenth of a mile 
fi?om where he grow up. 

The crime has driven residents indoois and some even send their children away in the summer to kc^ 
thm safe. 

“There are so many children stuck in these hom», so many elderly stuck in these homes, so many 
people going to work, and they’re all held down by just a few drug dealers,” said Robert McCutcheon, 
an administrator in the D^artment of Corrections who grew up in the i^^borhood. 

AS THE POLICE PLANNED their extensive drug sweqj, the Urban League of Rhode Island started 
to build the safety net that would sustain the handful of dealers selected for a second chance. 

President Dennis Langley and Aponte knew the Urban League had to address the ressons the dealers 
were involved in. crime in the first place supporting a family, lack of a job and education, feeding a 

drug habit. The Urban League pulled together local religious leaders, social service agencies, school 
officials, political leaders, businesses and medical providers. The agency asked for services fiom some 
and for job opportunities fix>m others. 

Mwnwiiilc, the police k^t Uioir investigation confidailial. Only they would decide which 
nei^borhood would be selected and which drug dealers would be eligible for the second chance. 

When the investigation ended, Maj. St^hen Campbell, Verdi and Assistant Attorney General Bethany 
Macktaz reviewed the criminal records of the dealers caught in the sting. Of the 104 arrested or 
wanted fw drug dealing, 60 were convicted felons, 47 were violating probation, parole or bail, and 19 
were habitual offenders. 

They rejected anyone with a violent criminal record or caught with a gun. They looked at tiic youngest 
dealers, those with otherwise clean records, and those with a chance to be rehiilit^ed. The list was 
narrowed to seven boys and men, ages 14 to 30, who’d all be«i dealing in foe Lockwood Plaza 
neighbortiood. 

They were dubbed **1110 Lucky Scvwi.” 

CHIEF ESSERMAN WROTE lettws to foe Lucky Seven inviting them to a meeting at the police 
st^ion, promising they wouldn’t be arrested if they attended. 

The police and members of the Urban League personally delivered the letters. The police expected to 
find what they usually found on drug raids — houses strewn with trash and drug paraphernalia, and 
families who knew or condoned their children’s drug dealing. Instead, the officers found parents 
working, a father who was a mioister, a mother wortog two jobs. 

"One officer said to me, ‘My God, what are they doing different from us?’ ” Langley said. 

One mother told the Urban League she’d given up on her son: Take him, I can’t do anything wifli him. 
Another parent said in di^clief, I call the police all foe time on those drug dealers — and he’s one of 
them. 

A bard-working mother in the ncighb(afaood was stunned tliatha-newly l6-ycar-ol<l son was selling 
drugs. Not my son! she insisted to the police in her well-kq?t apartment. I’m on him ail the time. But 
the boy confessed. He wjmted expensive sneakers and his family couldn’t afford them. He hid the 
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sneakers at a friend's house. 

“I don’t think he had a sense of how wrong it was ” Campbell said. “Is it die kid’s fault, too, with all 
of the ways that kids arc led to believe they need the clothes, the designer slK>es, diej^kcts? 
Sometimes a kid gels swept up in all of this and doesn’t realize until he's older that this isn’t as 
important as it was at 16.” 

Fletcher heani from relatives and an ex-girlfriaid that the police were looking for turn. He met them 
in a paricing lot. Expecting handcuffs, Fletcher walked away with the letter. 

IHE LUCKY SEVEN and their families were ushered into a room at the Providence Public Safety 
Complex. Ihey were first met by clergy, community leaders and social services representatives, who 
told them their dealing was destroying flic neighborhood. They also were offered help. 

Then, the seven were ushered into the auditorium and seated in the front row. Behind them were 
poster-sized mug shots of ttie 26 other drug dealers from the Lockwood neighboiliood who were 
under arrest or sought by the police. Those were the “ghetto celebrities.” 

“Is this something I want to live up to?” Fletcher asked himself. “No.” 

Low enforcement from Providence, the stale, flie federal government and corrections filled the room. 
The surveillance videos were played and the dealers were asked to acknowledge when they saw 
themselves on the screen — dealing drugs. 

*lt was shocking to me,” Langley said later. “These were young guys whose future was terminated for 
something stupid." 

When Fletcher saw himself on the screen, he started laughing. The cops gave him furious looks. 

But he was laughing at himself. He was remembering that moment in the street, thinking he was *^ust 
chillin' ” with the customers, but he was caught on ^)c by the police. 

“You think you’re the slickest person in the world, and you see yourself and you have to rethink 
yourself fast,” said Fletchw, who apologized to the police chief for laughing. “How stupid was I to 
think I could do this?” 

The dealers were told the police had the evidence and unsigned arrest warrants for each of them. Then 
they were told, “Tell us what you want.” 

They could go back to the comer and sell drugs and go to jail. Or they could take the second chance. 
All seven took the deal. 

LANGLEY AND APONTE, who is running the initiative here in Providence, quickly realized that the 
seven needed help in areas that wore basic to mainstream life. Some needed drive’s licenses. Some 
needed Social Security cards. Some needed help with housing and utilities. Some needed to be (au^it 
how to apply for a job. 

The youngest, al 14, is now in school in Pawtucket. The Urban League is working to help his femily 
with housing, food, social services and transportalion. A 17*year-oId boy is in school in Providence 
and being tested for special-education needs. 
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A 20-year*old man is working at WeJwrme Arnold Shelter in Cranston and taking a class at CCRI. 
A 1 6-ycar-old boy is in school in Provid«icc and was given a part-time maintenance job through the 
nonprofit developer SWAP — or Stop Wasting Abandoned Property Inc. 

An i S-ycaT'Old man is working in maintenance ^ Amos House and working on his GED. Getting 
caught and threatened with arrest scared him, said Evelyna Pereira, whose daughter is dating the 
young man. Without the second chance, “oh, my God, he’d be lost,” Pereira said. “I’ve seai a lot of 
kids get lost in this system. It doesn’t seem to teach them anytliing except to go out and do crazy 
things.” 

Fletcher has been given a S22,000-<i‘year job as a peer counselor witli tlte Urban League. He works at 
a desk outside Aponte’s office and ^ladows Langley at his meetings. “I’m done with the streets,” said 
Fletcher, wearing a light orange shirt, slaves and a striped tic he kept playing with. “I’m having fun 
getting on the phone with someone and saying, ‘Man, I just got off work and I’m tired!’ ” 

His smile is broad. He loves that he has a place to go every day, where people say “Good morning” to 
him. He says he doesn’t have to lorfc over his shoulder anymore. He’s excited to be a leader for the 
younger kids. 

‘Tm gating leadership, respect for myself, pride,” Fletcher said. *1 ahvays kept my head up, but not 
like it is now. It’s been a learning experience, but it’s a good one. I have father figures I can look up 
to. I feel better walking through these doors [at the Uiban League) than I do in ray own home." 

But one of the seven is on the run. Carlton Baiboza, 19, was a passenger in a car with stolen plates 
slopped by the police in December. The police said Barboza struggled wth an officer, who used 
pepper spray to Uy to subdue him. 

Barboza got away, but the police decided they wouldn’t charge him in the struggle if he returned to 
the program. Time has run out. Tlicre’s now a warrant to arrest him for assault and resisting arrest. 


POU CE CRUISERS i 

Pine Street is deserted. The doorways of the N&H Grocery arid Lockwood Market are empty of the 
teenage boys and young men who used to throng there. No one is hanging out on street comers. No 
one is hanging out anywhere. 


Dwyer, wlio’s overseeing the Lockwood Initiative, cruised through the streets one late winter 
afternoon. Usually, therc’d be two to five deal^ (Hit, Dwyer said. Now, you can’t turn a comer 
without seeing a police cruiser, he said. 

Housing Officer Maxwell Doricy stopped to chat. “It’s dead out here," Dorley said. *'AH I’ve seen is a 
kid cleaning up trash on Broad Sheet." 

The Police Department has spent $33,335 in overtime on the Lockwood Initiafive since D(jc, 1. The 
police began to scale back its overtinie and coverage in the neighborhood in January. Then there were 
two shootings in the ucighboihood last month, connected to a decades-old Mount Hope-South Side 
feud. The pofice sl^cd up patrols again. 


“We’ve had a huge degree of success here and nobody wants to lose it,” Stamatakos said. ‘It’s kind of 
a point of pride. We said it wouldn’t work, and we’re v-'orking hard so it will.” 
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Undercover detectives have tested d»e maricx^t by trying to buy drugs from the streets. TlieyVe made 
four arrests for drug possession since Dec. 1, but the police have found no dealers, so far. 

There’s stiU skepticism. ‘Time will tell,” Verdi said. “It’s somewhat unrealistic to believe a year and a 
half from now there will be no drugs in Lockwood without police intervention. Wh^’s to prevent 
some of the inmates at the ACI that get released and go back to Lockwood — wh^’s to prevent them 
from setting up shop?” 

Isn’t it possible that crime is down because so many drug dealers have gone to jail? Not necessarily, 
tile chief says. 

“I don’t believe just the arrests would have eliminated the problem,” Esserman said. “I believe this 
strategy has a chance. Wc have wiormous support from tiic community, because these are their 
children being given a second chance. The Police Department is not seen as an occupying enemy.” 

COFFEE STEAMED in the back of the community room at the Lockwood Plaza high-rise one late 
January afternoon. Fletcher and another member of “The Lucky Seven” stood in an alcove as about 50 
residents assembled in the brightly lit room to talk with the poUce. Esserman, Aponte and several 
high-ranking police officers told &© residents they wanted to know whether the initiative was 
woridng. 

Ken Cabral, a resident on Point Street; spoke first. “1 take my hat off to the Provid^ice Police 
Department.” 

He’s lived in the neighborhood for years and saw how the dealers ruined it for other residents. But for 
the last few months, it’s bom quiet, Cabral said, so quiet that he’s taken a walk in his own 
neigliboihood at 2 in the morning and felt safe. 

*T!ie Providence Police Department has changed attitudes, changed race relations, and now we’re . 
getting the fruits of what we sow,” Cabral said. “It could go either way, if wc’rc not vigilant. That’s on 
the pari of the neighbors.” 

One resident after anothw talked about the peace that had settled over their ncigbboihood. “It’s so 
quiet that I begin to wonder if we’re in the same neighborhood,” said Joseph Vileno Jr., a membo' of 
the 1 1th Ward Committee, who’s lived here for 26 years. 

Barbara Neal said the drug dealers who used to rush her car w«re gone. But she was worried the 
dealing had merely moved indoors to her Lockwood Plaza building, because security wasn’t on all 
night and customers could be buzzed in. 

This is the hard part, Stamatakos said, of maintaining the peace. The police were making ev«y call 
from Lockwood a priority, but they needed the residents to call them if they saw any drag dealers 
trying to return. 

“We’ve taken a lot of pride in this, loo,” Stamatakos said. “We don’t want [the drug dealing] to come 
back.” 

The rcsidasts applauded the police and a few gave them a standing ovation. The police looked 
stunned. They’d never gotten a reception like fliis hoe. "rve been doing community policing for 
longer than anybody, and I’ve never heard this before,” Cmdr. Paul Kennedy kq)t saying. “Never.” 
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At the back of the room, the two members of “Hie Lucky Seven” were quiet “it was kind of sad,” 
Fletcher said after most of the people iad left. “Sonic of those women who spoke, they wa-e my 
mom’s age. You don’t realize you’re people’s lives like that.” 

He’d heard that some of the drug dcal^ in other neighborhoods were waiting to move into 
Lockwood. The warmer weather would bring more people out, he knew. This spring would be the test 
whether the peace in the neighborhood was a fluke or the real thing. 

But on this night, Fletcher hoard the sincerity in the residents’ voices suid their determination not to 
lose their nci^borhood. 

amilkQYi@pro}Q.cora 
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OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
PROVIDENCE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
325 WASHINGTON STREET 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 02<>03 


REtColoncl Esserman's Testimony and Exhibits 
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Portsmouth 


Providence cookout celebrates community’s progress 

08:51 AM EOT On Wednesday, July 9 , 2008 


By Amanda Milkovits 
Journal Staff Writer 



Providence Patrolman Jose Pineda serves up hot dogs and 
hamburgers at a commimity barbecue yesterday on 
Lockwood Street. Viola Buchanan was one of the many 
residents who took advantage of the free food. 

> 

The Providence Journal / Ruben W. Perez 
PROVIDENCE 

Sterling Washington has buried two sons who were murdered in South Providence. But what he and other 
residents of Lockwood have been seeing lately has given them hope for the future of all children in their 
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neighborhood. 

These days, children, not drug dealers, axe in the playground. Neighbors, not drug addicts, walk the streets and 
catch up with each other over the fences. 


In less than two years, the police have created a community where there had only been 
fear and violence, Washington said. He praised Chief Dean M. Esserman and the 
officers for trying an unusual crime-prevention strategy and giving them their 
neighborhood back, 

“I’ve been here 35 years, and I’m telling you, It’s the first time that the people in the 
community actually trust the police,” Washington said. “I feel so much safer today. We 
can come out, day or night. Any time we can celebrate this, it’s a good thing.” 


Related link 

Hi eh way . Pr ovidence 
Police t ur n to a unique 
initiative to save a 
drug-infeste d 
neighborhood 


Yesterday, die police and residents celebrated with a community barbecue on Lockwood Street that coincided 
with a Bureau of Justice Assistance conference being held in Providence to train other cities on the initiative. 
Law enforcement and community officials from Milwaukee, Dallas, Baltimore, Chicago, Indianapolis, and 
Durham, N.C.; Ocala, Fla.; New Haven, Conn.; and Cook County, 111., are developing their own programs, 
following the lead .set by Providence, Hempstead, N.Y., High Point, N.C., and other cities. 


The otficr cities had heard so much about Providence’s work that the agency within the U.S. Department of 
Justice decided to hold the conference here. Yesterday, the attendees were invited to Lockwood to see the 
nei^borhood for themselves. 


Police officers and workers on the Salvation Army canteen truck were grilling r 
yesterday afternoon as well over a hundred people gathered, some talking about the before and after of 
Lockwood. 


The “before” goes back decades — with murders, gunfire, drag deal ing and violent crime that kept the rest of 
the residents inside their homes and afraid. 

“After” came a year and a half ago — when the police swept the neighborhood of its outdoor drug dealing and 
collabomted with tlie Urban League and residents to maintain the peace. 

“Before, you weren’t outside because of the drug dealers out here,” said Squire Felder, who’s lived here six 
years. “Since the cops came over, it’s been safer.” 

In her 30 years of attending tlie Christ Church of Deliverance on Lockwood Street, Judy Galmer remembered 
how drug dealers would accost people, day and night. Someone shot a bullet into the chtirch, she said. Cliildren 
were always kept indoors. 

Not anymore. The neighborhood is safe, she said. “I think the Police Department has done a wonderfiil job in 
cleaning up the community,” she said. 

Three little girls, arm in aim, nearly .skipped out of their grandmother’s apartment to the barbecue. Dynashia 
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Hughes, 10, who lives in Lockwood, and sister Aja Bums, 8, and Ashanti Dorsey, 10, who visit their 
grandmother nearly every day here, remembered when they were, afraid to be outside. There were drug dealers 
everywhere, the girls said, and the streets smelled of Ihcir smoke. The grandmother always told the girls, be 
careful and slick together. 

Now, the drug dealers are gone, and it’s the police ofGcere whom they see ail the lime. “I feel safe,” said Briana 
Hutley, 14, who lives on Providence Street. “I haven’t seen no violence. I see the police around and I feel 
protected.” 

The drug dealers have tried to come back. The residents and the police haven't let them. Lt. George Stamatakos, 
who grew up in the neighborhood and now runs the district, recalled a young man who rode a bicycle aimlessly 
around and was stopped several times by tlie police. The man, who’d been connected with drug crimes, had just 
gotten out of prison. Haven’t you heard, Stamatakos said he told the man as he escorted him out, there’s no 
drugs in Loclwood anymore. 

THE INITIATIVE was developed by David Kennedy, the head of the Center for Crime Prevention and Control 
at John Jay College of Criminal Justice in New York City, who believed tliat liaving tlie police and community 
work together to rid their nci^borhood of op«i drug dealing could have lasting effects in reducing violence and 
crime. 

The police start by tmresting the street-level drug dealers and their hierarchy in the worst drug-plagued area. 
Then, die police select a few nonviolent offenders who have the potential to be rehabilitated. Instead of 
attesting them, the police give the dealers a second chance and turn them over to the community groups, which 
provide jobs, education and counseling. 

The police alsoTidld meetings with the community about what Uicy’re doing. The approach encourages the 
conununity to trust the police, which leads residents to work with the police to prevent more drug dealers from 
returning. 

For this initiative in late 2006, the Providence police arrested 104 drug dealers, including one-diird who w^ 
dealing in Lockwood. Of those, just seven boys and young men were given a second ciiance — and only two of 
them stayed out of trouble. 

The program has been successful in keeping dealers olf tlic streets in communities that have tried it over the last 
several years. 

Now comes the other hard part — keeping the neigliboriiood going. 

“What do die people n^? 'they need to trust us,” said Providence police Sgt. Glendon Goldsboro, who’s been 
assigned lo the neighborhood since last summer. “They need to know they’ll be treated fairly. There’s a lot of 
good people in this neighborhood, a lot of good people who want to work with the police. ... A lot of people, 
they recognize the drastic change that occurred and they don’t want it to go back.” 

James Summey, the pastor of English Road Baptist Church m High Point, N.C., walked around Lockwood and 
saw the reflection of his own community. High Point was the firat to try the initiative and targeted its most 
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crime-ridden neighborhood four years ago. Crime dropped substantially, and the neighborhood came back to 
life, he said. 

Some of the women living in Lockwood told Summey about how they’d always felt unsafe here. Now, they 
said, it’s difierent. The drug dealers are gone, and &e residents are free to walk. “That’s the same way Qiat it 
happened in my communily,” Summey smd. 

He called this conference the best one he attended. The police and community organizers from cities all over the 
country, in various stages of implementing the program, were sitting down together and sharing ideas about 
how they were making it work. 

“Eveiyonc has the same issues in common — the one thing they want is to be safe.” Summey said. 


ht^://wvvw.pro]o.cont/ri/porlSTnouth/content/locfcwood_confc!t^6_07"09-08_^A7APR14_v55.3da.., 7/15/2008 
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PoMce, residents work to lower crime at 
Providence’s troubled Chad Brown project 

01:0(1 AM £STon Sunday, January 10, 2010 
By Am^lutda Miikovits 


Jouroai Stair Writer 



Dresean Rivera, 1 0, Fortuna CebaDos, 7, and Elieza Lebron, 

} 0, a!i Chad Brown reskleots, walk throng die public housing 
conpfex in Providence. A stronger poKce presence and 
renovations have hc^ed kiprove ttfe in the project 


Providence Journal / Steve Ssydfowski 
PROMDENfCE 

When Chanel horn moved mto Clad Brown ci^ years ago, she sent her toddler away at night to stay wMi 
relatwes in safer neigWborhoods. 
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, The young, sin^ mother was desperate to tove ter own place, bul could onfy afford public housing. She 
refosed tlie first apartment ofiered — on tk; mail drag ii Chad Brown — because ft was too ctose to the drug- 
dealing and ^mfre. She eventual took an apartnicrt in Chad Brown diat was off die drag, but it was still 
dar^erous. 

Chad Brown and Admiral Terrace, its sister housing conplcx across Chad Brown Street, have been strangfed by 
poverty and crime for decades. “I used to hear the ^mshols afl die time,” Isom says. Other motbere were fosing 
their sors in the wars over turf and dru^. Isom watHed to protect her son. Adonis, now 9, and his baby sister, 
An^ah, 4. 

Sk months ago, Isom saw police ofScere out m the heart of Chad Brown, taking over w^bere the drug dealers 
used to hang. Park benches were being installed, a new playground and water park were under construction, aiKi 
landscaping, concrete patios and wiidfag waBcways were replacing the dirt and patches of gmss that had always 
passed for yards. 

The pofice — in a monttis-tong blitz of arrests last year — brought down the drug hierarchy that had run Chad 
Brown. The Provideiwe Housing Aufliority began spendir^ millions of dollars on nrgjrovements kiafiofthe cSy’s 
projects, including Chad Brown, fts oldest and most troubled. 

TOE TROUBLES lave outlasted ^eratbns of Chad Brown residenls — and police officers. 

Lt. Daniel Gannon ofen parks fiis unmatked police car near the basketball court in the projects. “Admira} Street 
Boyf ’ and ‘Cut Throats” are spray-painted on a concrete led@3 surrounding llw court. The chain-link feaie 
above is where memorials are buili for Chad’s murdered young men. 

Fifteen years ago, Chad Brown was the responsfcBty of Gannon’s ftither. Then-Police Chief Bernard Gannon 
incited fiustration and anger when he refused to meet with residents and men4>ers of ffie Urban League and 
NAACP to ta&t about crinte and compbints of police harassmeitt. 

Now7his~50irhasifdgriiedTfae-prob knns. Ga rri iun b working to keep the dealen? olTihe sireem; q ueHthgiorf 

wars and build trust among the police and wary residents. 

He knows Iw cannot end the cfey’s dnig wars. And police officers can’t fe the many serious social problems — 
broken homes, addictions and poverty. 

But for sk months, Chad Brown and Admiral Terrace have been quiet. People say they have not seen dealers on 
tlw sheets or heard gunfre. Kkts are playing outside aiid some of the 1,100 residents are learning to become 
neiglfoors. 

Isom, who says she doesn’t ike police officers becaice many do not treat residents with respect, praises 

“Officer Dan.” 

She says Gannon knocks on the doois, asks about the kids, cltecks their report cards aixl wants to nsike sure 
they are staying in school 

‘Tt’s changed a bt,” she says. 

PEOPLE ONCE fined to live m Chad Brown. 

projO.COni/.../CHAD_BROWN_01-10'10- 2/9 
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•. 'Hie complex of two-stoiy brick row-houses opencxi m 1942* northwest oftk; State House. Chad Brown Street 
dTvWes the two housing projects, Chad Browt and Admiral Terrace, two enclaves of buildings that create small 
neighboriioods. 

In his book, “A Conmmity Apart: A History of PiAific Housiig in Providence,” Paul Canpbcfl says Chad 
Brown was iifiended to provide decent housing for iairulies of servicernen b World War II and hei^ fow- income 
femilies escape the slums in the city. 

It was named for the patriarch of the prominent Brown merchant fomfly, Campbell said, and was des^d as a 
New England village. 

A year after Cl^d Brown opene4 "Hie Provklence Journal wrote about the close-knit neighborhood — with its 
commimfty club, vokmteer police force, and a weekly newspaper caDed the ‘Chad Brown Cliatter.” 

“A spirU of small-town friendfiness has (fowloped among its citizens, accompanied by a burst ofchx 
rnbdedness. It’s as thoi^ 'Our Town’ had cropped up ovemi^ ki the midst of a busy industrial city,” The 
Jounml wrote In a 1 943 articte headfined Life at Project is Exan^le for Otiters to Copy, 

By the 1 960s, “Our Town” was h flames. Race riots were dividing and destroying city ne^borhoods. 

Thieves raced stolen cars into tlie heart of Chad Brown — an area that became known as “The Prag” and “The 
Bai^'Dra^’ — strppir^ the velucles of parts and settk^themabkffi. Vandals trashed and burned vacant 
apartmeras. Firefigliters arxl police ofBcers were peked with rocks when they responded to calls. 

SOTne cab companies and delivery people stopped drhdi^ into Chad Brown and Adrrmal Terrace, after drivers 
were attacked and robbed. A fish vendor was murdered during his rounds m 1974. In 1992, a Domho’s 
deliveryman was shot and crilicaBy wounded. The police said tlte young man was shot for kicks. 

THE CITY atlenpted to queD the violence and destruction in tire 1 970s, whh muldmilllon dollar renovations and 

But vandals broke into the revanped apartments and thieves cut foe copper water ppes for resale, leaving 
tenants wfthota water. 

And, durisg their first patrol of Chad Brown, the consnu[% protection oIBcers were assaulted and stripped of 
their wa&fc-talkics and mace. 

O fficer Paul ‘Poiky” O ’Roiffke, who started as a communky protection officer in 1 972, and now-retired Officer 
Jack Costa, who started in 1976, eventealb' became fuU-fledgcd Providence police officers, working in the 
departtnent’s Imusing uni. 

Residents who could were fleeing the projects. The vacancy rate in Chad Brown rose to 50 percent. “Once foe 
^etto atmosphere w^ created, vacated apartments were broken bio wifob a matter of hours,” Costa said. 
“Then more good people moved out, aixi k became impossfole to keep up with [foe crbiitmls].” 

The police and foe residents i^ed each other. The residents saw the police as an occupying force, fiiskbg and 
arrestbg anyone b foe projects. 
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. “Il was us agaiist them,” Costa sakl. 

Slowly, O'Rourke and Costa say, they reafeed d^tthcy had to work with residents to end the standoff They 
changed their taetks and recn&ed al&s m the projects. The housing officer learned to be mediators arul treat 
resklents with respect, 

In the 1 980s, the crack cocaine epidemic swept throu^ the poorest ne^borhoods. The acconpanying wave of 
vioteiice claimed young victims, sending them to graveyards or prison. The police airested drug dealers and new 
ones nsived in. 


The officers stiD dodged rocks and bottles, and O’Rourke was shot in the fece with pellets m 1985 as he 
responded to a call b Chad Brown. He bst part of hk sigh4 but remained on the job. in the hospkal, he received 
get'WeD cards and fruit baskets from residents b ffie projects, bcbdbg some whose rebtives he’d arrested. 
Despite some progress, the drug trade never let go of Chad Brown. 

TIk siege worsened over die decades vsTth escabiir^ ^ng vblence and feuds that spanned ^nerations. 

ON THE OTHER side ofthe ci^, another ne^hborhood wMi a bng history of drug crime and violence was 
tumbg around. In kte 2006, ffie Prowience poBcc tried a strategy successfrd b other cities with hi^-crime 
ne^borfioods, usmg community policing and major drug arrests to end the street-level dealing m the Lockwood 
nc^borhood on the \^per South Side. 

A year bto the Lockwood bitiative, Police Chief Dean M. Esserman saw it was workmg and wanted to try 
elsewhere. Lt. Michael Correia suggested Chad Brown, where he was the district commander. 

Drugs were claimbg lives; innocents were caught b crossfire. Sixtecn-year-old Dennis Hayes was murdered 
wafcingto hk girlfriend’s house two days before Chrislmas 2005. His death angered some Chad Brown youths, 
who started callbg thenaselves Cut Throats and fcudbg with the East Side youths, Correia said. 


s-ehoseiHo-lead-the — 


narcotics bureau. 


Correia began the drug investigation at Chad Brown, working with agents from the Drug Enforcement Agency 
and Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms. The police targeted foe cocaine-trafifckbg hierarchy — from the 
major players to the street dealers. Correia calfcd it Operation Cut Throats. 

By June, the police arrested 20 men. The oldest was 45, the youngest just turned 18. Four men wkh bng 
records were sent for federal prosecution; most ofthe ofoers were convicted and sent to foe Aduk Correctionai 
Institutions — bcludbg one for murder. 

Tlw police aiKl prosecitoR chose 3 of the 20 for a second chawe, Instead of arrest, foey were ^ven an 
opportunity to rehabifitate themselves. 

One is a rabdie-aged man, mcknamed “Old School,'’ who has a crbtinal record but the po&e foou^t he could 
serve ss an exarrQ>le to foe younger crowd ifhe stayed out of troifole. ‘Did Seboof’ agreed to stay clean and got 
a job. 

Another was 17 when he was arrested. The police ^ve him a break so he could finish school, but be came ctose 
projo.com/., ./CHAD^BROWNJ)l-iO-lO... 4/9 
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• . to another arrest aid then moved out of stete wdi hs ian%- 

The third, “Puerto Rico,” took off after his arrest and hasn’t been found. 

AFTER THE drug stmg, the police aggressive^ worked the streets of Chad Brown to keep die peace. 

Lt. Gannon, who took over from Correia as district comniander last January, was bom and raised in Washington 
Paik and attended the cty‘‘s public schools before his ftunily moved to the suburbs. He’s comfortable working in 
the kmer-efty holding projects — as a rookie, Gannon was partnered wMi Ofiicer O’Rourke — but he knows 
other officers are not. He wants to he|) officers and residents relate to one anotlier, in a ne^borhood with a 
legacy of mutual distrust. 

One summer day as Gannon walks the neighborhood, a fofocr of two boys stops to talk. 

“Whatever you’re all doing, keep up die good work. It’s never been this quiet," says Jermaine Stuckey, who 
lives on nearby Clym Street 

A fot of mot^y used to be made out here on the Drag, Stuckey tells Gannon. The kids saw it, and ft nmde them 
want evcrydiing fest — money and the lifestyle of ropers. 

After Stuckey leaves, Gannon talks about his ideas to rebuild the nei^iborhood, but admits, ‘T don’t know if I 
c^do ft” 

At the July community meeting in Chad Brown, a few weeks after the initiative be^n, City Councilman Nicholas 
Narducci, Gannon and several officers outnumber the fcw residents in the room. Gannon talks to the seven or 
ei^ women sfttfog with small children. 

*Tn order to keep Chad Brown quiet, we need a lot of help. We can’t do ft by ourselves,” Gannon says 
eanjestly, as a woman translates in Sparush. ‘T need all ofthe iw^bors to get ftivolved and not turn a blind eye. 

“Living twre, you know who belongs here,” he says. The women’s feces are supassivc. ‘We will respond to all 
of your calls, whenever you call — to loud music, to graffiti, to kids han^g around — we'll conrw and take care 
of it for yoiL You deserve better than to have drug dealers slandmg outside all night ” 

NardiKci talks about the inprovements in Chad Brown and Admiral Terrace: reopening the community center, 
landscaping and renovatbns in the houses. 

‘This is your home,” he says, as a smaB boy snores on a woman’s lap. ‘Don’t tolerate the drags. Don’t tolerate 
the bud music. Don’t tolerate the graffiti” 

At last, oiw woman speaks ip, and then another. One was afraid ofthe young men hanging around her stoop, 
another angty about a woman flashing her breasts at chUdren. 

Theresa M. Robiison reimais quiet 

She’s lived at Adraral Terrace for dboist 1 5 ycare. Affijrward, she says ste understands that resklente fear 
repercussions if they speak up about crime. “You don’t want to say artything. You can’t defend yourself and if 
you have small childrea ft’s hard. ... It ought not to be that way.” 
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. By September, attendance at the moiitWy meeting trpfes. The project’s housing manager, Monica Aln^ida, says 
she’s never seen anything Ice I. 

Later that month, do 2 £ns attend aback-to-sckiolhot dog roast sponsored by the police. The mother of a 
murdered boy stands apart from the crowd for a whOe, watchs^ the chiidrea. 

This is what we need. Candy Hayes says. 

It was too late for two ofher sons. Dejuan, 29, had been caught up in the drug sweep. Skteen-year-okl Dennis 
was shot and killed four years ago, wakaig isp the steps to his girlfriend’s house. No one has been anested for 
his rmffder. 

Hayes says lier pam is endless- She volunteers for the Institute for the Study and Practice ofNonvbtence. She 
walks into crowds of^itmg teens and demands tliat diey stop. 

She hopes that having the police bvolwd with the chiktren in die nei^borhood ^vill he^. “Give them sonKthing 
to do, keep them off die streets,” she said. “Then we don’t lose another life.” 

THE RUDOLPH Tavares Coimmmky Center on Chad Brown Street is attractit^ more children. A iiandwritten 
poster han^ in the hallway: ‘Dear Lt. Gaimon, Tharft you for always making us fccl safo. . . .” 

A lai^ frophy from the first annual basketball con^tilion in May between die police and the kids of Chad 
Brown is on the counter — proof diat the kids won. 

In the art room, volunteer Andrew Berrios he^s die younger students with their homework. The 1 5-year-okl has 
spent half he iils in Chad Brown, where cliildren cany die stigna of being from the toughest project in tlie city. 

“It used to be bud evciy niglit. There was fighting and sliootin^,” be says. ‘Then it started getting quiet.” 

Statistics kept by the Providence police show that reports of crane have plummeted in Chad Brown since Jufy. 

The police efrbrts in Chad Brown are tying into the $10.5 mflfion of federai money in in^rovements diat the 
Provkicnce Housing Authority is making ki housing projects across the city, 'fhe police are also aided by 200 
sirvcillance cameras, mdudiog 1 8 io Chad Brown. 

While sorw3 residents conylaio diat the cameras create a “police state,” they admit the cameras have helped — 
die troublemakers know they’re being watched. The autboiify’s director, Stephen O’Rpurice, vdio is Officer 
O’Rourke’s brodier, calls the renovations and police work a ‘liolistic strategy” for combatbg crane in die 
projects. 

For every prospective tenant, the authority runs criminal background checks, conducts home visits and requires 
references. 

But O’Rourke says he’s realisiic. ‘I’m not going to be PoByanna-ish and say notiiing’s going to happen because 
we have programs and the place fooks better. Things are going to happen.” 

Costa, foe retired officer who is now manager of security for the housing authority, also says it’s too soon to 
declare victory. 

‘Chad Brown w2i be Chad Brown for another 10 years,” Costa predicts, “unt3 foe memory of the old Chad 
proio.com/.,./CHAD„8ROWN_01-10-iO.., 6/9 
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’ ; Brown fedes.” 

POLICE OFFICERS and housaig k^’ro^'^riients cannot give pcopfe jobs or a good ediwatioix 

The day alter Chrfetoias, Isom was laid off from her job at a WaLMart in Warwick. Her only hcome rmw is 
$200 a month in ibod stamps. 

After graduatmg from Hope High School m 1 996, she became certified as a nursing assistant, learned secretarial 
work through Joblink and took online classes throu^ the Universfty of Phoenix for work as a nodical assistant. 
Shesa)^ she s^Jplied for many jobs in these fiekJs, but found nothing. Isom, 31, had worked for Wal-Mart since 
2003. 


Other residents in Chad Brown and Admaal Terrace are abo searchaig for work. 

Unemptoyment feeds the eyefe of poverty mid crime, Tsom says. 

‘"If half of these peopk could vwrk, they wouldn’t be out tryftig to rob people to feed their femily, or selibg 
drugs,” Isom says. ‘Then, you have people who are convicted ... and they can’t get a job.” 

Althou^ her 9-year-oki wants to be a rapper — he calls himself “Adonis the Don” — his mother dreams of a 
better life for him. She v^ts him to stay in school and go to colfege. 

But getting a deceii education is a strug^, she says. Her son’s fourth- grade class at Martin Luther King School 
has no textbooks to bring home, she says, and the teacher makes copies ofthe pa^s to send work home wfth 
studet^. Adonis goes to the recreation center after school to he^ with liis horiKWork. 

Isom gets her kids involved with every opportunity at Chad Brown and is thankfift that they know and like 
“Officer Dan.” 


On Thursday, as Adonis r 

Gannon and Councilman Narduccl They’re headed to an orientation meeting with two dozen teenage boys from 
Chad Brown and Admiral Terrace for a new program that brin^ together teens and the police for candid 
discussion about their lives and choices. 


Paull^wis, one ofthe co- leaders ofthe Youth & Poficc Inftiative, was a former commissioner for the 
Prorideoce HoiKWg Authority and pushed to bring the program here — after a successfiji trial ki Hartford Park. 

‘T know Chad Brown,” he says. "’You need to go directly to the belly of the beast.” 

The teenagers listen as Gannon, Lews and others explaai the three-week program. The 1 2 teens accepted wi 
be paid $80 and they’ll get priorfty for surmier Jobs >vkli the city. 

None ofthem has a Job. Noik; is in afterschool sports. But they are hungry for jobs. They are hungry for 
something to do. 

Derek Ardito, one of the two housfag officers h Chad Brown, says the program is not about tl^ police trysig to 
pump foe kids for information. ‘T don’t want to be chasing you ©tys,” he says. ‘T want to see you do better. 
We’re biterested in you, because a tot ofthnes IdonTknow what you're dealirgwnth athome.” 

One ofthe program or^dzers was bom in Chad Brown. ‘The streete are very real, and the things you Qsys arc 
projo.com/, , ./CHAD„BROWN_0i-a0-10... 7/9 
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dealing with now, we didn’t have to do deal wHh when we were growing up,” says Le’ Gairett, an assistant 
director for die Norlli American Family InstiUite which devefoped this effort six years ago. 

The boys are told that the first 12 to sign up wl get A few pullout their ceU phones and immediate^ make the 
call Others rush home to call Within a half Imiff, seven boys sign up. 

Officer Ardito and Jose Pineda, who patrol Cl^ Brown and Admiral Tcirace, read tlie names on the 
attendance sheet. They pttt stars next to the names of boys whom they hope will sign These are bo;^ who’ve 
been arrested. Boys who were fiiends wfth dealer cau^ ki the stkig. Boys wfth troubles at home. 

All on the list are at a crossroads in their lives. Aj^, Ardilo says, *Thcy are good kkls. TTiey are worth 
saving.’X2rknes by die numbers 


Figures for each year are for a 1 0-month period, Jan. 1 throi^ Oct 3 1 . 


1 l|Cilywide | 

[chad Brown/Admiral 1 

jCrane 

2008 ||2009 



■BH 

Change | 

[Murder 

ill 

•5 




■1 



40 


!■■■ 

0 




102 


I« i 

0 


[Other robbery 

342 

257 


|4 1 

■■i 


[Assault v/ith^ 

HI 



1 


-60.0% 

[Other agg. assault [[335 

408 


11? 1 

2 


iBurglmy* 

1688 

1493 


1 

4 

-55.6%i 

|Ai^o thefi 

1238 

889 


OH 


-15.4%! 


2279 

2095 

-8.1%l| 

? ! 



Other larceny"''’' 


2232 

-12,6%|| 

14 1 

liL, 

-28.6%1 

Single assault 

1946 

1742 


24 


+8.3% 

Dmgreiated 




>5 ! 

14 

-6.7%i 

VaiuiaiisTn 

2471 

2209 


ill 

17 

-54.1%] 

Weapons violation 

274 

227 


i» 1 

3 


Shots Hired 

656 



|20 

12 

-40.0%j 


I* Bigglary includes unlawfol entiy, forced, or breaking and entering durmg mglittkne. 


** Other iarcerty ittobdes shoplifliDg, pickpocket, pursesnatch, from buiWing, bicycle, motor vehicle parts or 
accessories. 

■j Source: Providence poKce and Providence P ian| 

amilkov@,protQ.cQm 
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Rhode Island news 

Comm ents P 27| Recommend 3 

Providence police supervisors issued BlackBerry smartphones 

01:00 AM EST On Wednesday, December 2, 2009 
By Gregory Smith 
Journal StaffWriter 



The Curve 8900., 

Research In Motion 
Ltd. 

PROVIDENCE — Smartphones have become the new walkie-talkies. 

Police Chief Dean M. Esserman has issued 92 BlackBerry Curve cell phones to all Police Department 
supervisors, from sergeant through major. 

They will help to ensure that vitol informatiem is quickly and widely disseminatedj hastening investigaiions and 
making it more likely that crimes will be solved, he said Tuesday. 

Just as walkie-taikies have been a basic piece of equipment in police work for decades, keeping officers in 

Iittp://www.projo.com/ncws/content/Providence__BlackbeiTy_t2-02-Q9_JiCiL8ME__v283b404dd.ht... 3/2/2010 
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touch with headquarters and one another even if they arc running after a suspect, smartphones probably will be 
the indispensable item of the future, Essennan predicted. 

‘‘The BlackBerry technology is this department’s newest crime-fighting tool, providing . . . supervisors with 
complete and immediate access to the department’s records management and communications systems any 
time, any plitee, allowing officas to have access to everything they need while working in the field,” Essennan 
said. 

Supervisors now can e-mail as well as talk. And they are able to view police reports, wanted-persons bulletins, 
active warrants with mug shots, crime-activity analyses, sex-offender registrations and news media advisories, 
among other information. 

A BiackBerry Curve is a smartphone. Smartphones are the latest generation of cell phones, which function 
essentially as miniature computers with Internet access and an array of software applications, and include 
cameras. 

“Over the years, we’ve moved the computer from the desk to the car,” Esserman said. “Now, we’re moving it 
from the car to the officer’s hip.” 

As an example of the BlackBerrys’ utility, Esserman cited his instruction some time ago to shift commanders to 
e-mail en masse alerts of major incidents to all supervisors. A blast c-mail includes supervisors who are not 
listening to the police radio and is useful for events that are not broadcast by radio lest eavesdroppers hear them. 
The Bl^kBcrrys will receive those alerts. 

An investigator working on a case would be able to use the Blackberry to take photos and quickly distribute 
them as e-mail attachments, the chief noted. And that investigator, on die spot, could show victims and 
witnesses mug shots on a BlackBciT)’’ to sec if they recognize a siLspect. 

About 30 top-echelon command siafl' have had BlackBerrys for months, but beginning in early November the 
department distributed upgraded BlackBerrys to those supervisors plus new BlackBerrys to the rest of the 
supervisors. 

Ihe department opted for the BiackBerry Curve 8900, which features a larger screen, with service provided by 
T-Mobile and Ncxtel. 'fhe Nextel-provided BlackBerrys have gone to members of the Investigative Division, 
allowing them to use Ncxtcl’s push-to-taik capability that enables conference calls within so-called talk groups. 
Since federal law enforcers also use Nextel phones, that makes it easier to communicate with them, loo, said 
Maj. Steven M. Mclaragno, police director of administration. 

The exact cost of tlie BlackBerrys was not immediately available, but Meiaragno said about $95,000 was 
budgeted to gel ihe phones and maintain service for two years. The money came from a law-enforcement grant 
financed by the federal economic stimulus law entitled the American Recovery and Reinvestment Act of 2009. 

Esserman said he would like to see all sworn members of the police force have BlackBerrys some day. 

gsmith@proio.com 
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Senate Judiciary Committee 

Hearing on “Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategies” 
Wednesday, March 3, 2010 

Statement of Li.S Senator Russell Feingold 

Good morning and thank you to the witnesses for being here today and to Chairman Leahy for 
holding this important hearing. 1 have long believed that the federal government has an 
important role to play in supporting state and local law enforcement, particularly when it comes 
to promoting innovative, cost-effective approaches to solving crime. This is particularly true as 
state governments struggle to address tremendous budget shortfalls and are slashing law 
enforcement positions in an effort to balance their budgets. We need to help state governments 
figure out how to do more with less. 

In the last Congress, I introduced a bill called the Prevention Resources for Eliminating Criminal 
Activity Using Tailored Interventions in Our Neighborhoods Act, or the PRECAUTION Act. 

The bill uses a tong title to highlight the very important principle that is the focus of this hearing 
today; it is better to invest in precautionary measures now than it is to pay the costs of crime ~ 
both in dollars and in lives - later on. 

The PRECAUTION Act is based on the premise that the federal government should play three 
major roles in the fight against crime. First, it should develop and disseminate knowledge to 
state and local officials regarding the newest and most effective law enforcement techniques and 
strategies. Second, it should provide financial support for innovations that our state and local 
partners cannot afford to fund on their own. And third, the federal government should create and 
maintain, among agencies at all levels of government, effective partnerships to address specific 
law enforcement challenges. 

The PRECAUTION Act fulfills these three principles by creating a national commission to wade 
through the sea of information on crime prevention and intervention strategies currently available 
and to identify those programs that are most ready for replication around the country. The 
Commission’s results will create a simple, accessible resource for over-taxed law enforcement 
officials to turn to that recommends a few, top-tier crime prevention and interv'ention programs. 

It will be a resource that will single out existing programs that are truly “evidence-based” and 
have been proven to be effective. 

The current fiscal climate makes it all the more necessary to ensure that we are using our limited 
resources as effectively and efficiently as possible. We need to demonstrate that every dollar 
invested in prevention will save hundreds of dollars in litigation, incarceration, and re-entry costs 
down the road. I think the PRECAUTION Act’s approach is essentia! to achieving this goal, but 
it is just one tool. I am pleased to be here this afternoon to leam more about what our witnesses 
are experiencing in the field and any recommendations they might have for cost-effective 
strategies to reduce crime. 
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Statement of 


The Honorable Patrick Leahy 


United States Senator 
Vermont 
March 3, 2010 


Statement Of Senator Patrick Leahy (D-Vt,), 

Chairman, Senate Judiciary Committee, 

Hearing On "Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategies" 

March 3, 2010 

Today, the Committee returns to the critical issue of finding the best strategies for reducing 
crime. I chaired a hearing in the last Congress on this issue, and we now consider what the next 
steps can and should be. 

We will hear about innovative approaches that are working in police departments and criminal 
justice systems across the country, and examine what the Federal Government can do to 
encourage the adoption of approaches that work to keep our communities safe. I hope we can 
make bipartisan progress on this issue. We all want to effectively and efficiently reduce crime 
and keep our neighborhoods safe. 

In the 1 990s, with the leadership of then-Senator Joe Biden and others, we passed legislation to 
create and fund the COPS program and other important initiatives, which put thousands of new 
officers on the street and encouraged innovative policing strategies. Law enforcement leaders in 
cities and towns throughout the country, bolstered by this national support, revolutionized the 
way policing was done throughout the country. These efforts led to the unprecedented drops in 
violent crime we saw during the 1 990s. 

That progress stalled in the last decade as Federal funding for state and local law enforcement 
dried up, and Federal attention to finding the best approaches to reducing crime wavered. Rates 
of crime stayed largely stagnant, despite skyrocketing incarceration rates, and some communities 
saw significant resurgences in violent crime. 

One of the factors that prevented the crime problem from worsening in the last decade was 
continuing innovation at the local level. Enterprising police chiefs, hard working law 
enforcement officers, judges and community leaders worked together to find new and more 
effective crime reduction strategies, and many communities saw this work pay good dividends. 

The economic downturn has put an even greater strain on our communities' efforts to keep crime 
rates down. In response to this growing crisis. Congress and the President acted decisively, 
including $4 billion in Federal assistance to state and local law enforcement in last year's 
stimulus legislation. I fought hard for that funding, and the results are already being felt. Crime 
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rates are coming down as police departraenls are adding or retaining officers and implementing 
new initiatives. 

Even with this help, though, police departments and criminal justice systems remain short on 
resources. More money alone will not solve the problem. It is important that cities and towns use 
their resources in the ways that have been proven to work best. 

We will hear today from leaders in the field who have been setting good examples for how our 
communities can make their law enforcement and crime reduction efforts work well. Chief Mike 
Schirling from Burlington, Vermont, has brought significant innovation to a small city police 
force. He has implemented comprehensive community policing and partnerships with alt levels 
of law enforcement and with schools and community groups. He is exploring the use of 
alternative sanctions to set low-level offenders on the right path before they enter the criminal 
justice system, targeted programs to address mental health needs, consolidation of resources to 
help police departments function more efficiently, and the use of new technology to share 
information more effectively. 

Chief Rodney Monroe has made great progress in Richmond and now Charlotte with initiatives 
like using technology to pinpoint law enforcement efforts and integrating law enforcement with 
economic development and job training. Colonel Dean Esserman has made Providence into a 
national leader in community-based policing. Chief Patrick Berarducci has also brought 
innovation to a small city police force. 

There are good examples from across the country. Cities like Los Angeles and Chicago are 
seeing results with gang outreach and mediation initiatives. Thinkers on crime reduction strategy 
like Jeremy Travis and David Kennedy with the National Network for Safe Communities have 
helped communities throughout the country effectively tackle intractable crime problems. The 
HOPE program in Hawaii has shown that probation supervision with swift and certain 
consequences can greatly reduce recidivism. Many jurisdictions have had great success with 
juvenile prevention and reentry programs. 

Today's witnesses come from communities that look like much of America and prove that 
innovative and effective crime reduction approaches are not restricted to the biggest cities with 
the greatest resources. I hope that by highlighting these successes, we can encourage other 
communities to follow their lead. 

1 believe the Federal Government can and must help by spreading the word about strategies that 
work, and also by targeted funding and support. We have seen in Burlington and in many other 
cities that an initial Federal investment can make possible initiatives that would not be possible 
otherwise. These programs are inexpensive and cost effective. Over time, they should more than 
pay for themselves by reducing the costs of crime, improving local economies and creating jobs, 
and reducing the need for federal assistance. 

I know there is disagreement about Federal support for state and local law enforcement. 1 hope 
there can be broad bipartisan agreement on supporting cost effective strategies that work to keep 
our communities safer. 
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Statement of Rodney Monroe, Chief of the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Department 

Wednesday, March 3, 2010 

Encouraging Innovative and Cost-Effective Crime Reduction Strategies: 

“The Value of Partnerships and Agency Collaboration in establishing a Comprehensive Violence 

Reduction Strategy” 


Introduction 

As Chief of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Department, it is an honor to have the opportunity 
to discuss the tremendous progress that can be achieved by partnering and collaborating with 
other law enforcement agencies to leverage resources and strategic efforts in order to implement 
a comprehensive, cost-effective approach to crime reduction. On behalf of the men and women 
of the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Department and law enforcement agencies nationwide, 
thank you for your continued support of our mission and work. 

Cooperative Violence Reduction Strategies 

In today’s police environment, law enforcement professionals have an ongoing responsibility to 
identify strategies that are both efficient and effective in addressing crime and disorder within the 
communities we serve. 

As an agency, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg Police Department has made it one of our highest 
priorities to maximize various relationships in order to enhance our capabilities and use of 
resources for crime fighting. We understand that partnerships and outside collaboration are vital 
to our success and our efforts to combat criminal activities taking place in our community. 
Moreover, experience has proven to me that crime is most effectively prevented and reduced, 
through a multi-agency approach that encompasses a broad array of resources, skills and 
expertise. 
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in particular, when focusing upon violent crimes and the offenders responsible for committing 
these crimes, our agency and the community as a whole, receive great benefits when we formally 
organize our federal, state and local partners to share in that responsibility. 

For the purpose of this discussion, I will provide examples of experiences that have allowed me, 
and my respective agencies, to adequately and effectively leverage partnerships to reduce crime. 

in my former role as Chief of the Richmond Police Department, as a result of efforts to bring law 
enforcement partners together for a more comprehensive and effective policing strategy, 1 
served as part of the team that established the Comprehensive Violence Reduction Partnership 
(CVRP) to coordinate prevention, deterrence, intervention, and accountability in our policing 
efforts. The centerpiece of the CVRP was the coordinated effort of local, state and federal law 
enforcement to regularly identify the most violent neighborhoods and habitual offenders in the 
city and deploy the team’s combined resources to address the issues. The partnership called for 
each stakeholder to take ownership for a specific area of implementation and a specific criminal 
activity associated with a targeted geographic area identified as having issues with violence, 
gangs or drugs. 

Sharing investigative, intelligence, and analytical resources, each agency played a vital role. For 
example, the FBI, under their Safe Streets initiative, was responsible for identifying the most 
prolific gangs while the ATF, under their Violent Crime Interdiction Teams (VCIT), addressed 
the top two violent crime neighborhoods and DEA, under their Drug Task Force, focused on the 
major open-air drug area. 

Other agencies’ resources and expertise were also utilized. The U.S. Marshals focused on current 
fugitives, the Probation Department focused on conducting home visits with probationers, the 
Sheriffs Department assisted with gang members’ identification from the jail while the U. S. 
Attorneys' office monitored and prosecuted firearm, drug, and conspiracy cases involving gangs. 
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To sustain and continuously assess the effectiveness of our strategy, the heads of each of the 
partnering agencies met every forty-five days, ensuring each agency stayed on task and met the 
established monthly goals. 

I am proud to report that we experienced great success in our efforts, realizing significant crime 
reductions in each area. In 2007 and 2008, Richmond, VA experienced the least amount of 
homicides in over 30 years - from an average high of 100 to a low of 35. 

One particular element of the partnership of note was our implementation of a “Call in” program. 
Under this program, we identified and called in approximately 20 offenders currently on 
probation who would be summoned into Federal Court before a Federal Judge. 

In the presence of the heads of the partnering agencies, including the FBI, DBA, ATF SAC, the 
Chief of Police, US Attorney, CA, the State AG, the Sheriff, and the Director of Probation, it 
was made clear to offenders that we, as a group, were watching them and their associates very 
closely to determine the level of criminal activity they may be involved in. Further, they 
[offenders] were told we were using our combined resources to investigate and prosecute all of 
their crimes. 

Elements of this strategy also included: 

• Regular and random home visits with drug testing; 

• Offenders being shown pictures of their associates along with the amount of prison time 
they received for their crimes; 

• And victims of crime giving personal accounts of the impact of crimes upon families and 
communities. 

Community Support Collaboration 
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For those offenders that chose to do the right thing and refrain from engaging in criminal 
activity, wc relied on a different approach. In those cases, offenders received other services to 
assist and support their efforts to rehabilitate and change their lives. 

Tho.se services included GED and job training, substance abuse counseling, assistance in exiting 
gang life, and helping them to reunite with their children and families. 

After assessing the initial 20 participants in the “call-in” program, in which 80 percent eventually 
had their status revoked and returned to prison for various violations, we were able to measure 
the results of the impact of our support services efforts. In looking at subsequent participants 
who took advantage of the social services provided, we ultimately saw a greater success rate for 
the participants who did utilize the social supports. 

As law enforcement professionals, we understand that our primary role must always focus on 
crime reduction and making sure criminals are held accountable for their activities and negative 
impacts on our communities. But we also understand that there is a greater role for our agencies 
to play and that we can be even more effective in reducing criminal activity when we partner 
and use our resources to support the work of community assistance organizations. 

Organizations such as Boaz & Ruth in Richmond, VA, a faith-based nonprofit prisoner reentry- 
training program. This organization steps in and influences the lives of ex-offenders recently 
released from prison by helping them find stable Jobs, safe homes and establish strong family 
and community connections. Programs like this empower ex-offenders and help them to rebuild 
their lives. They also play a significant role in providing and utilizing the resources of all key 
stakeholders, allowing the community support organization to help law enforcement to reduce 
crime while law enforcement plays a significant role in helping the organization to reach success 
in their efforts. 
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For example, in Richmond the police department helped to broker a partnership between Boaz & 
Ruth and the City’s Department of Public Works to hire their clients as contract employees for 
jobs such as landscaping and bulk trash removal. 

Located in a neighborhood with a high concentration of ex-offenders, Boaz & Ruth prepared its 
clients to be successful members of the workforce by providing training in such areas as proper 
dress etiquette, transportation, housing, job application and interview preparedness, and financial 
literacy. 

The benefits of this relationship proved to be enormous, with none of the approximate 25 ex- 
offenders re-offending. In 2008, 46 of its 65 participants obtained stable housing; eight were able 
to purchase a car and seven enrolled in higher education. In addition, many of the participants 
were able to reconnect with estranged family members, an important component to helping them 
maintain their independency and motivation to continue to do well. 

The community benefits have also been invaluable. Through the organization’s employment 
services, eleven local buildings were purchased and renovated and crime in the surrounding 
community dropped 37 percent. 

Another great benefit of this program is the fact that the ex -offenders serve as role models for 
others exiting prison and work hard to steer youth from making the same mistakes they made. 

Another great example of a successful community collaboration is the partnership established 
between the Richmond Police Department and the Violence-Free Zone Initiative. The Violence - 
Free Zone is a national model for reducing youth violence and providing mentoring to high-risk 
youth. 

Through its partnership with the Richmond Police Department, the Violence-Free Zone 
established Youth Advisors in a local high school, George Wythe High, to build trust and respect 
among staff and students. These advisors, who had often overcome many of the same challenges 
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being faced by the students, worked in a variety of roles including hall monitors, mediators, 
character coaches and role models. They also served as mentors to those high-risk students who 
faced the greatest challenges. 

Since the implementation of the program at George Wythe High School, the community and law 
enforcement benefits have been tremendous. The school has seen a 16 percent decrease in 
incidents and a 14 percent decrease in its truancy rate. In addition, the police department has seen 
an 18 percent decrease in calls for service to the school, a 15 percent decrease in arrests at the 
school and a huge decrease of more than 60 percent in Motor Vehicle Thefts in the area 
surrounding the school campus. 

Overall, the partnership has had measureable impacts in improving youth safety, reduction in 
suspension and truancies and increased academic performance among young people attending 
the George Wythe High School. 

The partnerships established with Boaz & Ruth and the Violence-Free Zone arc just two 
examples of how innovative community partnerships can be effective in preventing and reducing 
criminal activities in a community. 


Closing 

In closing, the opportunity to leverage both public and private partnerships are critical to the 
success of law enforcement agencies. Partnerships, as well as agency and community 
collaborations, have proven to be successful crime prevention strategies by allowing agencies to 
leverage resources, talent and expertise to more effectively address criminal activities and issues 
affecting the community. 

Another key value is the ability these collaborative efforts give in allowing law enforcement 
agencies to maximize our sometimes-limited resources to save time and money while making a 
broader impact. 
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In particular, as Chief of Police in Charlotte, NC and in my past roles in Richmond, VA and in 
Washington, DC, my experience collaborating with our local, state and federal partners has 
allowed my agencies to be more effective in our approach to reducing crime. Through 
collaboration we have not only been able to maximize the use of our resources to prevent, 
intervene, and prohibit criminal activities but we’ve also had an opportunity to support the work 
of community assistance organizations in helping to rehabilitate and change the lives of ex- 
offenders. 

Ultimately, our partnership and collaborative efforts show us the value of a comprehensive 
violence reduction strategy, where the more we do to work together in addressing common 
priorities, the more likely we are to be successful in achieving our overarching mission to reduce 
crime and improve quality of life in our communities. 
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“Promoting Innovative Policing Strategies without Busting the Federal Budget” 
Introduction 

My name is David Muhlhausen. I am Senior Policy Analyst in the Center for Data 
Analysis at The Heritage Foundation. I thank Chairman Patrick J. Leahy, Ranking 
Member Jeff Sessions, and the rest of the committee for the opportunity to testify today. 
The views 1 express in this testimony are my own and should not be construed as 
representing any official position of The Heritage Foundation.' 

My testimony focuses on the following points: 

• Out-of-control federal spending; 

• Testing and disseminating innovative policies; 

• Innovative policing strategies; and 

• Leveraging assets through collaboration. 

Out-of-Control Spending 

While the goal of reducing crime is admirable. Congress’s penchant for subsidizing the 
routine activities of state and local law enforcement continues the federal government’s 
march toward fiscal insolvency. The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) recently 
warned Congress, again, that the trajectory of the federal budget is on an unsustainable 
course.^ Yesterday, the General Accountability Office confirmed this diagnosis.^ For 
fiscal year 2009, the federal government reached the largest deficit — annual budget short 
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falls — as a share of gross domestic product (GDP) since the close of World War 11.*' For 
fiscal year 2010, the deficit is expected to be the second largest since World War 11.* The 
national debt — the sum of all previous deficits — is set to reach 67 percent of GDP by the 
end of fiscal year 2010.® Last year, the CBO warned that these “Large budget deficits 
would reduce national savings, leading to more borrowing from abroad and less domestic 
investment, which in turn would depress economic growth in the United States. Over 
time, the accumulation of debt would seriously harm the economy.”^ 

While the deficit and debt is driven largely by entitlement spending — Medicare, 

Medicaid, and Social Security — Congress’s fondness for subsidizing the routine 
responsibilities of state and local law enforcement — a traditional responsibility of state 
■ and local governments — and all other programs advocated in Congress only move the 
nation closer to fiscal insolvency. In fiscal year 2009, Congress appropriated almost $6 
billion in state and local law enforcement assistance grants, including almost $1.6 billion 
for the Community Oriented Policing Services (COPS).** Nearly all of this funding is 
dedicated to activities outside the scope, expertise, and responsibility of the federal 
government. 

The passage of the 1994 Crime Act marked a troubling milestone in the history of federal 
assistance for state and local law enforcement. Previously, federal assistance focused on 
helping state and local governments test innovative ideas, such as providing funding for 
demonstration programs. The 1994 Crime Act shifted federal assistance away from 
testing innovative ideas and towards subsidizing the routine operations of state and local 
law enforcement.*^ Unfortunately, COPS and similar Department of Justice grant 
programs encourage state and local officials to shift accountability for local crime toward 
the federal government when they fail to devote adequate resources to fighting crime.'® 
This shift in responsibility is problematic because under our system of constitutional 
federalism almost all ordinary street crime is the primary responsibility of state and local 
government. 

In addition, research by both The Heritage Foundation and the U.S. Department of Justice 
found that the COPS program is ineffective. ' ' Contrary to its sponsors’ promises, COPS 
did not come close to actually putting 100,000 additional officers on the street. Further, 
The Heritage Foundation found that the ineffectiveness of COPS grants awarded to large 
cities may be due to their misuse, with grants awarded to large cities used to supplant the 
cities’ own funding for local police expenditures.'* Supplanting occurs when federal 
funds are used to replace local funds, such as when federal funds intended for hiring 
additional police officers are instead used to pay the salaries of currently employed 
officers. This finding is supported by multiple audits conducted by the Department of 
Justice. Its Office of the Inspector General (OIG) found that cities failed to hire the 
number of officers required, and did not comply with other grant conditions.'"' More 
importantly, Heritage Foundation evaluations have uniformly found that COPS grants 
had little to no impact on crime rates.'* 

Given that public safety from ordinary street crime is almost exclusively the 
responsibility of state and local governments, and in light of the severe burden of the 
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federal government’s debt, state and local governments need to be weaned off their 
relatively recent dependence on federal funding for the provision of local law 
enforcement. 

Testing and Disseminating Innovative Policies 

The federal government has a history of producing and coordinating research and 
information sharing when the states are unable to do so in their individual capacities. 
When it comes to testing crime policies, many state and local law enforcement agencies 
do not have the same level of access to knowledge and information about ground- 
breaking policies as accessed by the federal government. For example, a given state may 
have only one or two large cities where it can collect crime data and test urban crime- 
reduction strategies. As a result, the states are often not in a position to test innovative 
policies in multiple jurisdictions. 

As will become abundantly clear in this testimony, the federal government has played a 
crucial role in funding and evaluating law enforcement demonstration projects. Several 
of the innovative policing and leveraging strategies presented below received Department 
of Justice support for experimental and quasi-experimental evaluations,'^ 

Innovative Policing Strategies 

New law enforcement strategies have been developed to reduce crime. Beginning in the 
1970s and early 1980s, law enforcement agencies began to develop alternatives to the 
traditional police model that emphasized motorized patrol, rapid response to calls for 
service, and retrospective investigation of crimes, ' ’ 

Police officers serve as the frontline forces in preventing and deterring crime in America. 
The combined efforts of aggressive and intelligent local policing can reduce crime. But 
effective policing at the state and local levels does not require funding from the federal 
government. Policymakers can encourage more effective policing by focusing on results 
and proven strategies, rather than on only spending more money. 

A review of the policing research by Professors David Weisburd and John E. Eck 
suggests a few innovative approaches that have proven results. Problem-oriented 
policing, “hot spots” policing, and focusing on repeat offenders can effectively reduce 
crime. Unlike broader strategies that concentrate on community relations, these three 
approaches share a common focus of targeting criminogenic factors, such as high-risk 
locations and repeat offenders. 

Problem-Oriented Policing. In the problem-oriented policing strategy, the police develop 
a systematic process for inquiring into the nature of problems and then develop specific 
tactics to address these problems. Police officers engaged in problem-oriented policing 
do not simply respond to calls for service with an arrest or engage in public relations 
activities with the community. Instead, the officer takes steps to define the specific 
problem, whether it is purse snatching or gang activity, and to identify its causes.^® After 
analyzing the problem, the officer then develops a plan to resolve the problem. By using 
this methodology, officers may be able to prevent further occurrences by solving the root 
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causes. For example, officers may encourage the community to exert more control over 
unruly youth to reduce gang activity. 

Problem-oriented policing has been successful in some cities.^' During the 1990s, the 
Jersey City Police Department, in partnership with Rutgers University’s Center for Crime 
Prevention Studies, and with the assistance of the National Institute of Justice 
implemented and evaluated a problem-oriented policing strategy intended to reduce 
violent crime.^^ An experimental evaluation in Jersey City, New Jersey, found that 
problem-oriented policing was effective at reducing crime. With the assistance of 
researchers, the police matched 24 neighborhoods based on their similarities on a number 
of demographic and related factors. By random assignment, these neighborhoods were 
selected for problem-oriented policing or traditional patrols. Problem-oriented policing 
interventions, such as aggressive order maintenance and crime prevention changes in the 
physical environment, reduced reported crimes and citizen emergency calls. 

Another problem-oriented policing evaluation, using a less rigorous quasi-experimental 
design, found some evidence of success in Richmond, California.^'* During the mid- 
1990s, the Richmond Police Department targeted gun-related, drug-related, and gang- 
related violence through innovative enforcement and prevention strategies, including 
inter-agency collaboration. After the strategy was implemented, Richmond experienced a 
more than one homieide per month decrease. 

“Hot Spots ” Policing. “Hot spots” policing uses crime mapping technology to correlate 
the commission of crimes with the geographic location and time (time of day and day of 
week) at which they were committed. This enables police departments to focus resources 
where they are most needed. Some experimental and quasi-experimental studies indicate 
that hot spots policing can reduce the number of calls citizens must make for police 
service.^"’ 

A hot spots policing approach, incorporating some elements of problem-oriented 
policing, in Lowell, Massachusetts, underwent an experimental evaluation.^* With the 
assistance of researchers, the police matched 17 pairs of crime and disorder plagued 
locations based on their similarities on a number of demographic and related factors. By 
random assignment, these problem neighborhoods were selected for problem-oriented 
policing or routine policing strategies. All of the hot spots neighborhoods experienced 
environmental changes and aggressive order maintenance activities, including “cleaning 
and securing vacant lots, razing abandoned buildings, improving street lighting, adding 
video surveillance, performing code inspections of disorderly taverns, and the like” and 
“making arrests for public drinking, arresting drug sellers, and performing ‘stop and 
frisks’ of suspicious persons.”^’ Compared to the control group locations, hot spots 
locations experienced decreases in assaults, robberies, and burglaries, while there was no 
difference in larceny-thefts and disorders/nuisances. Further analysis indicates that the 
intervention did not cause crime to spill over into surrounding neighborhoods. 

Focusing on Repeat Offenders. Two randomized experiments indicate that a strategy of 
focusing on high-risk repeat offenders leads to the successful arrest and incarceration of 
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such offenders.^* For example, the Metropolitan Police Department of Washington, D.C., 
created the Repeat Offender Project (ROP) in the early 1980s. ROP consisted of 
officers specifically tasked with capturing career criminals. The experimental evaluation 
received support from the National Institute of Justice and a private funder. While the 
experimental evaluation did not measure the impact of ROP on crime rates, ROP was 
found to increase the likelihood of the arrest and prosecution of career offenders. 

Leveraging Assets through Collaboration 

Law enforcement agencies should not view themselves as isolated entities tasked with 
combating crime. Through the building of partnerships to more effectively leverage 
assets, law enforcement officials can develop innovative strategies that have greater 
potential for reducing crime. The coordination of tactics with other law enforcement 
agencies, probation and parole agencies, prosecutors, and community organizations 
means that each can take advantage of each other’s strengths to reduce crime. Two such 
approaches are “pulling levers” partnerships and state and local law enforcement 
assistance in enforcing federal immigration law. 

Pulling Levers?'^ Based on deterrence and problem-oriented policing, the “pulling levers” 
approach recognizes that chronic offenders frequently use drugs in public, violate their 
probation, and have outstanding warrants for their arrest.^' Thus, chronic offenders are 
exposed to ample opportunities for law enforcement to “pull every lever” to crack down 
on them. In order to leverage available enforeement actions, this approach has utilized 
inter-agency collaboration among federal, state, and local police agencies, probation and 
parole agencies, and prosecutors. In addition to inter-agency collaboration, it incorporates 
the use of research and data analysis to assess the nature of crime problems being 
addressed. 

In Boston, Massachusetts, during the 1990s, Operation Ceasefire recognized that 
Boston’s violent crime problem was disproportionately concentrated among gang 
members. Operation Ceasefire consisted of the Boston Police Department, 
Massachusetts probation and parole agencies, the Suffolk County District Attorney, the 
U.S Attorney, the Bureau of Alcohol, Tobacco, and Firearms (ATF), community groups, 
and other organizations.^^ During meetings with gang members, the Operation Ceasefire 
taskforce promised the gang members that if they continued their violence, their actions 
would provoke an immediate and intense response. The task force used early 
prosecutions to show gang members how they could avoid the same punishment.^'’ The 
working group also campaigned systematically to explain to gang members the 
consequences of their violent actions. The gang members were told that every legally 
available sanction would be used to punish them for committing violent crimes. 

In addition, probation and police officers began to share information and patrol together 
to produce mutual benefits. Previously unknown to the police, probation officers had 
important information not only on which gang members were on probation, but also on 
the terms of their probation (e.g., curfews and area restrictions). For probation officers, 
the presence of the police allowed for instant arrest of gang members who violated the 
conditions of their probation.^^ This on-the-spot sanction meant that gang members could 
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no longer ignore the terms of their probation. 

A quasi-experimental evaluation of Operation Ceasefire funded by the National Institute 
of Justice found that the intervention was associated with a 63 percent decrease in the rate 
of youth homicides.^* Further, Operation Ceasefire was associated with a 25 percent 
reduction in the rate of gun assaults and a 32 percent reduction in the rate of shots-fired 
calls for service. 

Federal prosecutors can play a key, but limited, role by prosecuting crimes that involve 
truly national interests, and their actions may have contributed marginally to the success 
of Operation Ceasefire. But state governments should not, for example, rely on the 
federal government to provide stiff sanctions for violent crimes. In fact, such a strategy 
may backfire. Relying on federal sentencing laws allows state governments to abdicate 
their primary responsibility for providing public safety. Members of criminal gangs and 
other wrongdoers would no longer need to take state law enforcement as seriously as they 
should. In 2004, the federal government arrested about 141,000 (1 percent) of the 14 
million suspects arrested in the United States.^’ 

Sadly, Boston’s Operation Ceasefire was ended in the late 1990s, apparently the victim of 
its own success, the transfer of experienced police officers from the program, and battles 
among the police, ministers, and criminologists to claim credit for the program’s 
success.^* With the incidence of violent crime having risen in 2006, Boston officials 
revived the program. 

Communities suffering from gang crime can use Boston’s Operation Ceasefire as a 
model. In Chicago, Project Safe Neighborhoods (PSN) — a federal program — coordinated 
the activities of federal, state, and local law enforcement and used pulling levers-style 
warnings to offenders with a history of gun violence and gang membership. Compared to 
similar neighborhoods, a quasi-experimental evaluation found that neighborhoods 
receiving the PSN intervention experienced a reduction in gun-related and gang-related 
homicides."'® 

In addition, the pulling levers and problem-oriented policing approaches were 
implemented in Stockton, California, and Rockford, Illinois, have undergone quasi- 
experimental evaluations."" In Stockton, an inter-agency task force, called Operation 
Peacekeeper, attempted to reduce gun homicides by targeting gang-involved offenders. A 
Department of Justice-sponsored evaluation found that Operation Peacekeeper was 
associated with a reduction in gun homicide rates."*^ Rockford developed a pulling levers 
strategy to address open-air drug markets. According to a Department of Justice 
sponsored evaluation, the strategy appears to be associated with reductions in nonviolent 
crimes, while the intervention had no effect on violent crimes."*^ 

By improving coordination among criminal justice agencies, developing partnerships 
with the community, and a no-nonsense approach to pulling every lever available to deter 
and incapacitate violent criminals, other communities may be able to replicate the success 
of the “pulling levers” strategy. 
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Immigration Enforcement Partnerships. Section 287(g) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. § 1357(g)) provides a proper example of how local law 
enforcement can partner with federal authorities (in this case, U.S. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE)) to enforce federal immigration laws and reduce crime. 
Section 287(g) functions as a “force multiplier” for an under-resourced ICE."''’ As of 
February 2009, 67 state and local law enforcement agencies were enrolled in the 
voluntary program."'^ The provision allows state and local agencies to enter into 
assistance compacts with the federal government so that they have the authority to 
investigate, detain, and arrest aliens on civil and criminal grounds. Specifically, local law 
enforcement agencies operating under 287(g) assist in the process of removing from the 
country illegal aliens arrested for crimes. Previously, when a local law enforcement 
officer detained an individual who could not demonstrate legal presence in the U.S., the 
officer would notify the federal government and wait for them to retrieve the individual. 
All too often, the federal government would fail to take custody of the individual, thus 
setting in motion the individual’s release. This inaction effectively meant the federal 
immigration law was not being enforced. Subsection (g)(9) of section 287 makes any 
participation by the states in this program strictly voluntary. Thus, participating in the 
program fits naturally with a proper constitutional view of state sovereignty as well as 
state and local jurisdiction over crime that is truly local in nature. Under section 287(g), 
state and local authorities may determine based on local needs and data whether and to 
what extent immigration violations correlate with other criminal activity such that 
participating in deportation will decrease the incidence of local crime. According to 
Heritage Visiting Fellow Matt Mayer, states and localities do not need permission to 
enforce federal immigration law."* 


In 2009, the U.S. General Accountability Office (GAO) found that of the 25 of 29 
program participants reviewed, about 43,000 aliens had been arrested."” ICE detained 
approximately 34,000, put about 14,000 of those apprehended in removal proceedings, 
and assembled about 15,000 of those detained to be voluntarily deported."** The 
remaining 5,000 arrested aliens were either released or sent to federal or state prisons for 
felony offenses."” 


The GAO also concluded that that ICE lacked internal controls.*® Specifically, the GAO 
found that the 


program objectives have not been documented in any program -related 
materials, guidance on how and when to use program authority is 
inconsistent, guidance on how ICE officials are to supervise officers from 
participating agencies has not been developed, data that participating 
agencies are to track and report to ICE has not been defined, and 
performance measures to track and evaluate progress toward meeting 
program objectives have not been developed.*' 
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Despite these issues, the successful performance of the 287(g) program can be measured 
by the number of immigration-law violators who were arrested and deported. The 
program should be subjected to a properly designed and scientifically rigorous evaluation 
to measure its effects empirically, but local law enforcement agencies report crime 
reductions resulting from participation in the program.^^ The ability of 25 program 
participants to arrest and begin the removal process of so many immigration offenders 
demonstrates its effectiveness and justifies continued support for the program. 

Yet instead of focusing on improving the oversight of the 287(g) program, the current 
Administration has taken actions to undermine the benefits for participating agencies by 
mandating that local prosecutors must prosecute illegal aliens for the underlying crime 
instead of processing them for removal.*’ By forcing 287(g) participants to start a costly 
and lengthy criminal process instead of beginning removal proceedings, the 
Administration is ensuring that local law enforcement will be less likely to participate in 
the program. The new mandate needlessly and counter-productively drains the resources 
of local law enforcement. 

Conclusion 

While state and local law enforcement resources wax and wane as the priorities of state 
and local officials change, the states have fully within their powers the ability to 
effectively allocate existing personnel and other resources to strategies that have proven 
track records of success. With the national debt expected to reach 67 percent of GDP by 
the end of fiscal year 2010, the federal government can no longer afford to subsidize the 
routine activities of state and local law enforcement. Such subsidies fall outside the 
responsibilities of the federal government. The federal government has contributed to 
identifying what works in law enforcement. However, under America’s system of 
constitutional federalism, innovative and effective state and local law enforcement should 
never be made dependent on the federal government. 


******************* 

The Heritage Foundation is a public policy, research, and educational organization 
operating under Section 501(C)(3). It is privately supported and receives no funds from 
any government at any level, nor does it perform any government or other contract work. 

The Heritage Foundation is the most broadly supported think tank in the United States. 
During 2009, it had 581,000 individual, foundation, and corporate supporters 
representing every state in the U.S. Its 2009 income came from the following sources: 


Individuals 

80% 

Foundations 

17% 

Corporations 

3% 
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The top five corporate givers provided The Heritage Foundation with i .6% of its 2009 
income. The Heritage Foundation's books are audited annually by the national accounting 
firm ofMcGladrcy & Pullen. A list of major donors is available from The Heritage 
Foundation upon request. 

Members of The Heritage Foundation staff testify as individuals discussing their own 
independent research. The views expressed are their own and do not reflect an 
institutional position for The Heritage Foundation or its board of trustees. 
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Good Afternoon Mr, Chairman and Members of the Committee. 

My name is Michaei Schiriing and i have the privilege of serving as the Chief of Police in 
Burlington, VT. I am pleased to be with you again. I want to take a moment to thank 
the Committee and the Chairman for recent support of local law enforcement through 
renewed availability of Justice Assistance and COPS funding streams In 2009. I also 
very much appreciate the opportunity to be here this morning to discuss the challenges 
currently confronting small cities and U.S. law enforcement and how innovative and 
cost-effective strategies could benefit public safety and the government bottom line. 

To provide some background information - which mirrors my testimony to set the stage 
during my last visit with you in January of 2009 - Burlington is a community of 
approximately 40,000, located on the eastern shores of Lake Champlain about 35 miles 
south of the Canadian border. We host, among other educational institutions, the 
University of Vermont and Champlain College. It is the central hub of activity and 
commerce for northwestern Vermont and the greater Burlington area, which 
encompasses a population of approximately 150,000 residents. 

Through our 145-year history of providing law enforcement services to Vermont’s 
largest City, our ranks have grown to 100 officers and 36 civilian personnel. Over the 
last eleven years our policing paradigm shifted from a response-based model to one 
embracing the core tenets of community policing - partnership and problem solving - 
with an eye toward preventing crime and mitigating disorder on our streets and in our 
neighborhoods, using a variety of methods and employing the resources of a host of 
stakeholders. 
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Over the last ten years our officers and staff have had a variety of successes utilizing 
the community policing model including: 

• Successful neighborhood policing utilizing geographic assignment of officers and 
supervisors to ensure a greater sense of connection with the community and 
ownership of neighborhood-level problems 

• Working with neighborhoods and businesses to address the community’s safety 
and crime prevention needs, street by street 

• More robust connections with youth via our School Resource Officer program 
and other youth initiatives 

• Well-developed relationships with our local colleges and universities to foster 
better integration of students with traditional residents 

• Successful efforts to support victims and survivors of crime utilizing a community- 
based Parallel Justice program 

• Partnership with our Community Justice Center to create alternative, community- 
based, restorative sanctions for low-level offenders 

• Creation of a Community Support Program that offers mediation and intervention 
services to citizens in conflict in an effort to reduce the number of crimes that 
occur and referrals to our already burdened Court system 

• Partnership in a mental health street worker project in our downtown to help 
manage service-resistant individuals suffering from mental health and substance 
abuse problems, while ensuring a vibrant retail and entertainment district 

• Participation in a grassroots community group (titled the Uncommon Alliance) 
working to mitigate the impact of real and perceived bias in policing and to foster 
trust with members of our increasingly diverse community 

• Robust working relationships with Federal, State, and local agencies throughout 
Vermont to tackle tough issues and complex cases involving violent crime and 
drug distribution 

• Work with the VT Department of Corrections and other stakeholders on cutting 
edge offender re-entry initiatives 

• Partnership with Federal, State, and local law enforcement in a multi-disciplinary 
task force approach to child sexual exploitation and sexual violence against 
women - putting the needs of victims first 

• Creation and ongoing operation of the Vermont Internet Crimes and Internet 
Crimes Against Children Task Forces providing education, law enforcement 
training, investigative support and computer forensics across a wide variety of 
technologically challenging crime trends 

Many of these successful initiatives have been creative, cutting-edge ideas that have 
had the support of Federal funding. Many were created using critical Federal seed 
money for pilot projects to encourage innovation. 

We believe that critical law enforcement innovation can occur not just in traditional 
policing endeavors but also in other areas. Beyond traditional law enforcement 
activities such as enforcement and investigative initiatives, increasingly, law 
enforcement, together with the communities they serve, must focus on education and 
prevention as well as outreach and intervention in an effort to stem the tide of crime by 
reaching youth and the disenfranchised at a neighborhood level. By expending 
resources to impact the paths or lives of our citizens (particularly youth) before crime 
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occurs, or crime reaches the level of serious and violent offenses, the cost to society in 
not only dollars, but in reducing tragedies, is immeasurable. Changing the direction of a 
single life or even an entire community can be accomplished with innovative strategies 
and resources to seed projects and initiatives to prove the efficacy of those strategies. 

While we, like many law enforcement organizations in Vermont and across the nation, 
have met with success using a community policing model and adapting to the emerging 
needs of our jurisdiction, the changing face of crime coupled with the mobile and 
interconnected nature of modern society continue to pose significant challenges to our 
resources. Some of our contemporary challenges include: 

• Recruitment and retention of qualified, service-oriented police officers and 
support personnel in an increasingly competitive national recruitment landscape 

• Shifts in violent crime from large urban areas to smaller urban and rural 
jurisdictions have resulted from a variety of factors including offender 
displacement caused by successful policing initiatives 

• Stresses created by the burgeoning drug trade, both in illicit drugs, in our area 
led by a resurgence in cocaine (powder and rock/crack), as well as the 
widespread trade and trafficking in prescription narcotics such as oxycontin 

• An expansion of the number of property crimes, car breaks, burglaries, and 
armed robberies, particularly at convenience stores and pharmacies, stemming 
from the drug trade and attempts to directly or indirectly acquire prescription 
drugs 

• Continuing challenges posed by computer and Internet crime and the emerging 
challenges on increasingly mobile communication devices used to facilitate crime 

• Stresses on our resources, stemming from persons suffering from underlying 
mental health and substance abuse problems, being shuttled into the criminal 
justice system as a surrogate for mental health or health care systems that are 
overburdened or under-resourced 

• Diminishing resources and support for offender re-entry which correlates to an 
increased risk of recidivism 

• Shortages in correctional facilities in Vermont for pre-trial detainees and on both 
State and Federal charges 

• Shifts in burdens to local governments and, in particular, police agencies caused 
by shortages in correctional facilities for convicted offenders 

• Stresses associated with post-911 security for transportation infrastructure, 
highlighted by an array of Federal requirements at our airports 

• Challenges related to the sharing of information and data exchange among law 
enforcement and other criminal justice organizations 

• Challenges that relate to the vast increase in complexity - both scope and depth 
- of the issues that face law enforcement today versus what the landscape 
looked like 20 years ago 

Responses to these challenges must be crafted using creative, collaborative, and cost- 
effective approaches - what this hearing’s title states very clearly - innovative and cost 
effective law enforcement strategies. While there are literally dozens of possible topics 
to discuss in this realm, I have chosen a cross-section of items from a variety of areas 
that are representative of the concepts that could be embraced. Clearly, alternatives 
will differ in various regions of the country. 
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Among the creative and innovative approaches that could be explored: 

1. Integrated Justice System Models - Embracing new, integrated models of justice 
system operation (attachment A details one view of justice system integration that 
we are working with) which emphasize lower cost, more effective strategies such as 
education/prevention efforts and outreach/intervention efforts in an attempt to 
mitigate the number of people whose behavior deteriorates to the point where 
traditional criminal justice system intervention is necessary. If those approaches fail 
and an individual's behavior rises to low-level crime, swift, meaningful community- 
based strategies can be employed. They include municipal/civil tickets, pre-arrest 
diversion via restorative justice models and community justice centers, and 
traditional court diversion models. Properly implemented, these initial responses to 
low-level events and low-level crime can mitigate the number of offenders entering 
the justice system for more significant crime. If offenders do enter the system for 
more significant, repeat, or violent offenses, the resources of the traditional justice 
system are reserved for swift, sure response. 

To ensure that resources exist to enable meaningful interventions at earlier stages in 
the system investments, which could be offset by reductions in the cost of traditional 
justice systems operations, funding will be necessary In: 

• Crime reduction strategies through education and prevention; and outreach 
and intervention 

• Restorative and parallel Justice programs to reduce burdens on Courts and 
jails through effective, community-based interventions for low-level offenders 
and support for victims of crime 

Additionally, if individuals fail at these early stages and cases end up in Court at the 
traditional adjudication level, we must find creative ways for our Courts and Judges 
to have access to historical information about alternative approaches that have been 
used and have failed in order for Court action to be informed and meaningful. 
Without information about prior efforts to intervene at a community level, the Courts 
will arguably be less effective, operating in an information vacuum. 

2. Consolidation of services / regionalization. In Chittenden County in Vermont we 
have been discussing the regionalization of public safety services for over 40 years. 
Examples of successful regionalization of emergency services on a variety of scales 
exist in a variety of areas of the country. The cost savings and enhancement of 
services that could be achieved from consolidating services ranging from information 
technology to communications to investigative functions to entire public safety 
departments is often discussed. Yet, in many areas of the country there is nothing 
to entice departments or local governments to take the initial steps into the 
consolidation arena. There is nothing to break the surface tension or to pay for the 
studies or seed money that may be needed to begin implementation of the best 
concepts. 

Nationally, our 18,000 police departments and 800,000 police officers do an 
excellent job every day despite the duplication of effort and limited resources they 
often work with. Imagine the possibilities in leveraging economies of scale to 
produce better services at lower cost to the taxpayer. 
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• One example of this area for innovation is information sharing and 
consolidation of information technologies (IT) infrastructures. Technology and 
Internet bandwidth have evolved to the point where duplicating IT 
infrastructure at every agency in no longer necessary. We couid reduce the 
extensive duplication of effort, equipment, and staff and, by extension, the 
explosive cost of IT through smart, simple, effective consolidation of core 
services and infrastructures. Creating regional IT centers that host core IT 
infrastructure for multiple agencies would leverage technology to enhance 
information sharing and communication and open doors to better services for 
the public through such things as online crime reporting and mapping. 

3. Technology incubators and partnerships. An extension of the consolidation 
discussion in section 2, this concept stems from the specialized software that law 
enforcement agencies have come to rely on for daily operations. 

First, one of the core costs of law enforcement operations is the reliance on 
computer aided dispatch and records management systems. These systems are 
complex, costly, and often duplicated multiple times over in small geographic areas. 
In the current paradigm law enforcement agencies spend millions of dollars annually 
purchasing and maintaining these systems. Simultaneously, prosecutors, public 
defenders. Courts, and corrections/jails purchase and maintain systems running 
parallel to the law enforcement CAD/RMS systems. In addition, we now look for 
software solutions (to purchase and maintain at additional cost) to move information 
from one system to another. These systems, while sometimes effective, are often 
built on aging technology platforms that make them less intuitive and more 
cumbersome to use than some contemporary platforms. 

By partnering directly with skilled database and application developers, law 
enforcement agencies could create new, simple, intuitive, and powerful systems that 
help leverage the technology while making it easier to conduct daily law enforcement 
operations. This development model could be used in partnership with private 
companies or educational institutions and could yield more powerful applications, 
shared across networks by multiple agencies to enhance data exchange. 
Simultaneously, the creation of source code owned by law enforcement could allow 
for semi-open source development of CAD/RMS systems that are powerful and 
tailored to individual agencies needs based on a single robust platform. 

If successful, once the initial phases of development of the CAD/RMS system are 
complete, exploration of expansion to allow prosecutors, public defenders. Courts, 
and corrections/jails to build upon this system could begin. Theoretically, this 
system could be used as a base for a single scalable, secure system that eliminates 
the need for duplicate data entry or transfer and allows an event to travel seamlessly 
through the criminal justice system as a single record. 

In January of 2010, we issued a Request for Information looking for possible 
partners to develop a state-of-the-art CAD/RMS in partnership with Vermont law 
enforcement working as a consortium of agencies and users. Our hope is that this 
project could act as a “technology incubator” that could yield a core product that will 
be scalable to the need of law enforcement agencies on a regional or even national 
scale. 
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Another example is the realm of digital forensics and explosion of digital evidence 
into every facet of criminal investigation from sex crimes and domestic violence to 
drug offenses and burglary. Digital forensic tools need to continually be developed 
and refined, validated, and deployed with ongoing training provided to forensic 
examiners. The costs to build, staff, train, and equip digital forensics labs are 
significant. Partnerships between law enforcement and educational institutions 
(colleges and universities) could help to dramatically offset the cost of tool 
development, validation, and training. There are a variety of theoretical models we 
have discussed in Vermont, some put into practice as pilot projects between the 
Vermont Internet Crimes Task Force and Champlain College, in which research, tool 
validation, training, and even operational capacity is bolstered using practitioners 
and experts in the educational arena. Expansion of these types of partnerships as 
other types of “technology incubators” could have long-term cost savings and 
operational benefits. 

4. Unified strategies for offender housing (facilities) and re-entry. In Vermont, we 
suffer from a notable lack of capacity, coupled with extensive expense, to house 
convicted offenders. That capacity appears to be on the precipice of shrinking 
further. At the same time, we lack housing to transition offenders released from 
facilities to work to successfully reintegrate them back to the community upon 
release. The costs to house offenders are staggering as Vermont operates a 
decentralized correctional system with multiple facilities duplicating efforts and costs 
a number of times over. Programming, education, and transitional initiatives are 
limited because of the extensive costs already present. Resources do not exist to 
change the system and the capacity continues to erode as costs continue to rise. 

This lack of capacity has a direct impact not only on our State justice system but 
also on the Federal system and its costs of operation. Last week the U.S. Marshal 
for the District of Vermont told me that he has 40 beds available for federal 
detainees and that 200 are needed. He is currently utilizing 17 jails in 5 states to 
house defendants for appearance at 3 Vermont courts. This is indicative of the 
strains on the entire system in Vermont. 

The street level result of this lack of capacity is a criminal justice system that is not 
respected by those who choose to commit crime. Consequences for crimes, repeat 
offenses, violations of Court orders, and violations of probation are often absent, and 
most commonly delayed. There simply is no threat of punishment via incarceration, 
which leads in many cases, to repeat offenses. This lack of capacity has direct 
effects on crime and disorder, especially for criminals who weave their way through 
our criminal justice system repeatedly. As Mark Kleiman describes in his 2009 book 
When Brute Force Fails - How to Have Less Crime and Less Punishment : “The 
more credible a threat is the less often it has to be carried out.” 

Smart, innovative systems could be built to fix the problems of cost and capacity and 
achieve a myriad of goals. Imagine the cost savings in a single, central, state-of-the- 
art facility with right-sized capacity in a state like Vermont or region of similar size. 
Such a facility could provide contemporary secure housing for offenders and space 
for meaningful programming and education. Such a facility could allow for step- 
down housing to promote offender re-entry on site. For example, there could be 
tiered units from maximum security through apartment-based living (and steps in 
between) with privileges to work outside the facility for those nearing release dates. 
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This type of facility could give offenders re-entering their communities critical tools to 
use as they re-integrate and begin living on their own once again. All of these goals 
could be achieved at a lower cost of overall operation. 

5. Use of specialized practitioners to supplement law enforcement officers and a 
re-investment in key social service functions. The complexity of modern law 
enforcement has increased substantially over the last two decades. Contributing to 
that complexity are many issues previously handled through specialized means that 
have fallen victim to diminishing resources and are now borne by street-level law 
enforcement. Put simply, when other critical resources are absent, 911 becomes 
the intervention of last resort. 

One example of this shift in responsibility is response to persons in crisis with 
underlying mental health issues. More and more the criminal justice system has 
become a surrogate for robust, meaningful mental health intervention and treatment 
as community-based mental health and institutional care capacity has eroded. Law 
enforcement officers (as well as emergency medical responders and hospital 
emergency rooms) regularly find themselves confronted by repetitive, significant 
challenges posed by many who suffer from mental illness. In the absence of other 
resources their needs are unmet and often behavior deteriorates as a result. Unmet 
needs, coupled with the deteriorating behavior that can occur, now result in arrest 
and prosecution to facilitate placement or treatment, and excessive displaced costs 
to emergency services. We are simply using the wrong resources, which do not 
produce desired results and increase costs. Similar descriptions could be made 
regarding substance abuse and other social service challenges. 

As a result of Recovery Act Justice Assistance Funding we have been fortunate to 
partner with our community mental health agency to hire and deploy a Mental Health 
Outreach Interventionist. This civilian position is designed to solve long-term 
problems by responding with police officers, and sometimes in lieu of officers, to 
calls whose genesis is an underlying mental health issue. Additionally, this outreach 
practitioner acts as a de-facto case manager working to engage problem-solving for 
frequent service users, many of whom are resistant. Use of similar specialized 
civilian practitioners can assist law enforcement agencies at successfully solving 
long-term, repetitive problems rather than repeatedly responding to the same issues 
without successful resolution. 

Other law enforcement agencies throughout the nation have embraced Crisis 
Intervention Teams to model best practices in dealing with those in mental health 
crisis. While we will never extricate law enforcement from dealing with these issues, 
the extent to which police officers are used to handle mental health crisis should be 
offset in much larger part by the mental health system through added capacity. 

6. Expansion of innovative adjudication strategies such as drug and mental 
health Courts. Swift, sure intervention and consequences are among the most 
effective responses available to the criminal justice system according to 
criminologists and street-level police officers alike. The need for tailored responses 
that take into account the root causes of crime are arguably of equal importance. 
Strategies that provide targeted response and swift intervention have proven 
successful in pilot projects, including ones at the Chittenden District Court in 
Vermont. These pilot projects include drug and mental health courts that result in 
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immediate interventions and wraparound services for offenders to immediately 
mitigate the impact of their respective addiction or illness and crime that manifests 
as an extension of those issues. These types of more surgically targeted 
interventions have shown success. Embracing expanded versions of these systems 
seems prudent at this stage to reduce the repetitive nature of entries into the 
criminal justice system by those suffering from substance abuse or mental health 
ailments. 

As you consider how to support innovative and cost effective law enforcement 
operations in a way that will have a positive impact on crime control and public safety, it 
is important to note that policing does not exist in a vacuum. Not only are there key 
partners in direct community policing efforts such as community and restorative Justice 
centers, neighborhood groups, businesses, and other stakeholders, but other critical 
pieces of the justice system that are essential to supporting the aftermath of successful 
policing efforts including prosecutors, courts, and corrections. Many of these partners 
and services have been noted in the examples contained in this testimony. 

I believe it is equally important to note that the cyclical nature of crime and “generational 
recidivism” that we observe on the street each day has roots outside the criminal justice 
system. Innovative strategies to combat crime and disorder on our streets and in our 
neighborhoods must include comprehensive strategies and investments in education 
(with emphasis on early childhood education), healthcare (with special emphasis on 
mental health services and treatment), and other core needs. Education and health 
services, and other public policy discussions, must dovetail with public safety services 
to weave a tapestry to health and protection in our communities. 

For example - recently, in partnership with our local prosecutor and the Boys and Girls 
Club of Burlington, VT, we began a unique project in an effort to provide critical support 
services to youth whose families may be experiencing stress as a result of a parent’s 
entry into the criminal justice system. Cases in which youth are in the home are flagged 
on tracking sheets and sent to the prosecutor and information is shared with the local 
youth service agencies in an effort to ensure that support services are put in place when 
these stressors occur. The hope is that by providing support to youth whose family may 
be engaged with the justice system we can stem the tide of “generational recidivism” 
and prevent the younger generation from following the same path. 

Federal, State, local, university and tribal law enforcement are doing all that we can to 
protect our communities from crime, disorder, and the specter of terrorism. As costs 
continue to grow and the specter of deficits and debt plague our governments large and 
small, innovative and effective strategies will be increasingly crucial to effective public 
safety. 

In closing, I would like to thank you Mr, Chairman and distinguished Senators, for taking 
testimony on this important set of issues and for your continued leadership and 
assistance on law enforcement matters nationwide. 
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ATTACHMENT A 
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Cincinnati Initiative to Reduce Violence 
A comprehensive approach to address the challenge of crime in a free society 


In April 2001, the City of Cincinnati experienced a scries of race riots in response to an officer- 
involved shooting of an Afncan American suspect. Over the following five year period, police- 
community relations were often hostile in nature and citizens continually questioned the 
legitimacy of police. Simultaneously, crime and violence increased dramatically within the city, 
the number of homicides tripled, culminating in 2006 with a record high of 89 homicides. 

In response, the Cincinnati Police Department (CPD) and other key stakeholders developed the 
Cincinnati Initiative to Reduce Violence (CIRV, pronounced “serve”), a multi-agency 
collaborative effort based on the Boston Gun Project of the 1990s. The Boston project and 
similar “pulling levers” or “focused deterrence” strategies rely on delivering messages of specific 
deterrence to those who generate and sustain a culture of violence. These types of initiatives 
help communities set clear standards for acceptable behavior, and offer offenders social services 
to change their violent lifestyles. CIRV was inspired by a determination to expand beyond the 
Boston (and similar) project’s emphasis on law enforcement by enhancing the community and 
social services components, and to build in mechanisms from the beginning to avoid the collapse 
of the strategy that occurred in Boston and many other jurisdictions. 

CIRV’s objective is to dramatically and quickly reduce the frequency of street violence in 
Cincinnati and continually reduce that frequency over time. To accomplish this goal, CIRV has 
established partnerships with multiple law enforcement agencies (local, state and federal), social 
service providers, university researchers, medical professionals, business leaders, and 
community members. The work of this partnership has led to a 40% reduction in violent 
group/gang homicides, with over 400 offenders self-selecting into a social services structure 
designed to help them change their violent lifestyles. Most importantly, as a direct result of 
CIRV, the ongoing relationship between the community and law enforcement can fairly be 
described as reconciliatory. For the first time, all sectors of the Cincinnati community - police 
leaders and officers, community activists, political figures, civil rights activists, ex-offenders, 
parents of murdered children, social service providers, medical personnel, business and civic 
leaders - agreed to stand on common ground in approaching these violent offenders. 
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CIRV is based on a number of key underlying assumptions regarding patterns of violence in 
Cincinnati. It was believed that a small number of highly active chronic offenders were 
committing a majority of violence in Cincinnati. These offenders were thought to be loosely 
organized in groups (i.e., gangs, posses, sets, etc.). Most of the violence associated with these 
group members was thought to stem from respect issues, rather than directly from drug market- 
related conflicts. The “street code,” or the norms and narratives of the streets regarding issues of 
respect and manhood, appeared to be driving most of the violence in and among these groups. 
Through systematic research with front-line law enforcement officers partnered with social 
scientists, a vivid picture of a hyperactive offender population in Cincinnati was revealed; 
Approximately 0.3% of the city’s population (with individual prior records averaging 35 
charges) was associated with violent street groups/gangs. An initial review of 83 homicides 
recorded during a one-year period (June 8, 2006 to June 6, 2007) demonstrated that the 
overwhelming majority of victims were Black (76%), male (8 1 %), and killed by firearm (82%). 
Most importantly, approximately 74% of the homicides involved a victim and/or an offender 
known by law enforcement to be associated with a violent street group. This homicide review 
lent empirical support to initial speculation that Cincinnati’s homicide problem was largely 
related to dynamic group processes. In addition, the homicide review indicated that CIRV could 
potentially impact approximately three-quarters of the annual homicides in Cincinnati. 

To reduce gun- violence long-term, CPD and its partners established an initiative to 
systematically identify the highly active, chronic violent offenders in the city, target these 
individuals and their associated groups for intervention, and develop a system for sustainability. 
In face-to-face offender notification meetings, identified members of violent groups were told 
that the violence must stop, there would be group-based consequences if it did not, and that the 
community would support these consequences. Violent group members were told there was 
social service help for all who wanted it, and that everybody, including law enforcement, hoped 
that it would be taken. The community firmly established that they needed the violence to stop 
and needed these young men alive and out of prison. The results of this effort have been 
extraordinary. 

This high-performing and rapidly-moving project was designed from the onset to be 
institutionalized and to continue to improve and evolve. For the first time in any violence 
reduction initiative of its kind, senior political figures (Mayor Mark Mallory, City Manager 
Milton Dohoney, and Councilmember Cecil Thomas) are exercising active oversight, while a 
full-time executive level project manager within CPD (S. Gregory Baker) leads a senior 
interagency and community working group that is responsible for CIRV’s daily operations and 
long-term planning. CIRV adds a robust operational structure, complete with corporate models 
employed for management, accountability, performance evaluation, and improvement. The City 
of Cincinnati and the CPD are approaching CIRV with the seriousness that its life-saving 
potential deserves, and this commitment has resulted in significant reductions in violence. 

CIRV is now widely recognized as the model for innovative violence reduction strategies 
because of its strong social .service component, systematic data collection, corporate principles 
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for sustainability, and strong leadership and commitment from CPD officials. In addition to the 
results on the ground, CIRV is serving as the model site in the National Network for Safe 
Communities (NNSC). CIRV’s team members and academic partners have provided training to 
dozens of other jurisdictions across the country. The work and success of CIRV has inspired 
similar projects in London, England, Glasgow, Scotland, and Adelaide, South Australia. 

In summary, over the last two and a half years, the CPD has successfully led a multi-faceted, 
multi-agency, community-based effort to reduce homicides. The CPD and its partners have 
successfully delivered a strong message to violent offenders that the stakes for being involved in 
a killing have dramatically increased. Services partners have successfully demonstrated that 
members of high risk groups who seek to leave violence behind will be assisted in their efforts. 
Community partners have worked together with CPD to spread the message that violence is no 
longer acceptable in their neighborhoods. Simultaneously, processes have been developed to 
ensure sustainability. CIRV’s legitimacy within the target population and the community was 
also enhanced through the delivery of promised streamlined social services and Job training for 
those willing to seek assistance. Since August 2007, over 400 offenders have self-selected for 
CIRV services. All this has been associated with dramatically improved police-community 
relations and the lowest number of homicides in nearly a decade. Homicides in the target 
population have been reduced by 40% comparing 29-months pre/post CIRV implementation. 

The CIRV team continues to evolve and incorporate new partners that will increase sustainability 
and further decrease group/gang member involved violence. 

The concern for Cincinnati, however, is that in the current fiscal climate, the necessary funding 
to sustain our work will be unavailable. It is important that congress recognize and understand 
that the current challenges to the criminal justice system requires a multifaceted approach toward 
ending the violence that affects so many communities across the United States of America. We 
believe that CIRV provides a solid foundation upon which any community can build an effort 
specifically tailored to address the issues within their community. Sustainability is the key 
ingredient in any successful program and CIRV is no exception. A comprehensive partnership 
will ensure a long life for this and similar efforts. We believe that the total support of the 
Congress and the Senate of the United States of America will help to send a clear message across 
this country that the violence must and will stop as we forge ahead into the 2U‘ century. 

On behalf of the City of Cincinnati, the Cincinnati Police Department and our entire community 
partnership, I thank you for the opportunity to appear here today and address this esteemed 
gathering. 
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